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THE MONKEY-MEN OF N! W GUINEA, 


We once landed on the island of New 
Guinea; but our sojourn was for a brief 
space of time, owing to circumstances over 
which we had no control. The fact is, the 
natives did not like our looks, or else they 
were so anxious for further acquaintance 
that they would have had us remain with 
them until, by proper treatment, proper 
diet, and other delicate attentions, we were 
in a condition to give the greatest gout to 
the select few who have the choice of all 
the tidbits on the occasion of a feast. and 
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“long pork,’ as baked human flesh is called, 
is served up in a variety of styles, the most 
pleasing of all being the roast, cooked brown 
and in its own gravy. Then. the New- 
Guinea savages are happy, and thank their 
gods that there are white men, that there 
are missionaries, and gales of wind, crogs- 
currents, shoals, and shipwrecks, so that 
their larders can be replenished from time 
to time with the fat of other lands. as white 
flesh is far better to their taste than that of 
their own people, 
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But, in the first place, let us locate New 
Guinea; and then we can go on and explain 
how we happened to land on the island, and 
for what purpose. It is a very large island, 
fourteen hundred miles in length, not near 
as wide, and contains, as far as can be esti- 
mated (no one has dared to survey it), about 
two hundred thousand square miles. It is 
separated from Australia only by Torres 
Strait, —a bad piece of water; one which 
navigators do not like, yet one which they 
will venture for the sake of saving time, and 
making a quick passage to India or China. 
The strait is ful) of shoals and reefe, the 
passage narrow and crooked, and al} naviga- 
tion is done by daylight, vessels anchoring 
at sunset, and remaining at ancher until 
sunrise the next morning. 

We had touched at Melbourne for news 
and instructions, and were ordered to Chi- 
na, and advised to make ali haste, as the 
cargo we were to take was waiting for us. 
- We got under way, and attempted the pass- 
age of Torres Straits, and of course met 
with calms, head-winds, shvals and sand- 
bars, and all sorts of vexations, till one day, 
while at anchor off New Guinea during a 
calm, we thought we would take a boat’s- 
crew, and land on the island, and see what 
the natives were like, and if they would be 
willing to trade fruits and fresh provisions 
for tobacco and striped calico. 

We took a whale-boat, and six men armed 
with revolvers and rifles, and started for the 
land, only about three miles distant. The 
men were delighted to go, as it afforded a 
change; and half an hour’s pull brought us 
into alittle bay, where there was no surf, 
and not a native to be seen. We ran the 
deat on the beach, turned it around so that 
we could jeave in a hurry if necessary, and, 
placing three men in charge, the rest of us 
began to look around to see what could be 
seen. There was an abundance of birds; 
and among them we noticed some magnifi- 
cent specimens of birds of paradise, crown 
pigeons, and others with brilliant plumage 
and discordant cries, as though angry at our 
intrusion.. We saw no animals, and did not 
find even a cocoanut-tree, during our short 
tour of exploration; and, although the 
ground was fertile, we began to think that 
the country was not so rich in resources as 
it might be. 

Suddenly we heard a whizzing sound in 
the air, and a spear six feet long flew past 
our head, and buried itself in the sand; and 
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at the same time we looked up, and saw 4 
dozen or more natives, most of them naked, 
leap from branch to branch in a clump of 
trees that stood near the beach, as nimble 
as monkeys, and chattering and screaming 
as they moved and brandished their spear 
and bows and arrows, 

We made signs of friendship; but they 
answered with yells of defiance, and an oc. 
casional spear or arrow, when we thought it 
best to retreat to the boat, and leave the 
island as soon as possible. But, the instant 
we turned our back on the natives, they ut- 
tered several shrill yells of triumph; and 
then came a yolley of spears and arrows, 
one of the latter just grazing the head of 
one of the men, and causing us to quicken 
our pace, 

Just then, one of the men who had been 
left in charge of the boat shouted to us that 
there was a canoe in the offing, and that the 
occupants seemed inclined to cut off our ro- 
treat; but we had little fear of that as long 
as we had rifles and revolvers, and knew 
how to use them. The natives in our rear 
seemed inclined to give us the most trouble; 
as their cries had brought an increase of 
numbers, and now the thickets appeared to 
be alive with chattering monkeys, who 
dared us to come to them, or to stand our 
ground and have a free fight. 

“Steady, men!’ we said. Don’t appear 
to be afraid of the scamps, and they will 
soon let us alone,”’ 

** If we could only have just one crack at 
*em!’ said the man whose head had been 
grazed. 

But we did not wish to shed blood, and so 
refused, 

But hardly had we replied to the request 
before the natives left the trees and bushes, 
and ran toward us, fearing that we would 
make our escape, as we were not more thal 
twenty fathoms from the boat. 

We carried a double-barreled, breech- 
loading fowling-piece, with cartridges of fine 
and coarse shot; and, knowing that prompt 
action was necessary, we fired both barrels 
at the advancing black masses, and it ap 
peared as if each shot told, for the yells of 
triumph were changed to howls of pail, 
and in an instant the natives turned and 
ran for the bushes, leaving three blacks 00 
the ground, kicking and squealing, and 
bleeding in several places, 

The sailors laughed at the sight, and 
wanted to return and make prisoners of the 
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wounded; but it was no time for play. We 
jumped into the boat, pushed off, sent a 
few rifle-shots in the direction of the canoe, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing its occu- 
pants paddie for the shore as though they 
had no desire for a more formal acquaint- 
ance. We were soon on board of tne ship, 
a light breeze sprang up, we weighed an- 
chor, and in twenty days’ time we were at 
Hong Kong. 

And now that we have given a short ac- 
count of our reception on the island we will 
stale sume of the peculiarities of New 
Guinea as. we find them described by other 
authors. ‘Tue color of the natives is a very 
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dark chocolate, sometimes inclining to 
black, but having nothing in common with 
the deep shining black of the negro. Their 
features are large and wlerably weil made, 
though the nose is very broad at the wings, 
and the lips wide. The nose, however, is 
not flat like that of the negro, but is promi- 
nent, rather arched, and descends so iow 
that when seen in front the tip neariy 
reaches the upper lip. The natives seem to 
be perfectly aware of this peculiarity, and 
perpetuate it in their carvings. Although. 
taken as a whole, they are a fine race, there 
are many diversities among the different 


trives, and they may be divided into the ~ 
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WEAPONS OF THE NATIVES, 


larce and small tribes. The former are 
powerfully built, but more remarkable for 
strength than symmetry. — broad-chested 
and deep-chested, but with legs not equal 
in strength to the upper parts of the body. 
Their character has been variously given, 
some travelers describing them as gentle 
and hospitable, while others decry them as 
fierce and treacherous. Suspicious of stran- 
gers they certainly are, and with good rea- 
ton, having suffered much from the ships 
that visited their coasts. A misunderstand- 
ing may soon arise between savage and civ- 
ilized people, especially when neither un- 
derstands the language of the other. An 
example of such a misunderstanding is 
given by Mr. Earle in his valuable work on 
the native races of the Indian Archipelago, 


Lieutenant Modera, an officer in the Dutch 
navy, embarked with several other gentie- 
men in the ship’s boat, for the purpose of 
landing on the shore of Dourga Strait, a 
passage between the mainland and Freder~ 
ick Henry Island. He says,— 

«When the boat had proceeded to within 
a musket-shot distance from them, the na- 
tives, who were armed with bows, arrows, 
and lances, commenced making singular 
gestures with their arms and legs. The na- 
tive interpreter called out to them in a lan- 
guage partly composed of Ceramese, and 
partly of a dialect spoken by a Papuan 
tribe dwelling a little further to the north; 
but his words were evidently quite unintelli- 
gible to them, as they only answered with 
loud and wild yells. We endeavored, for a 
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long time without success, to induce them 
to lay aside their weapons, but at length 
one of them was prevailed upon to do so, 
and the others followed his example, on 
which we also laid down our arms, keeping 
them, however, at hand. We now slowly 
approached each other, and the interpreter, 
dipping his hand into the sea, sprinkled 
some of the water over the crown of his 
head as a sign of peaceful intentions. This 
custom seems to be general among all the 
Papuan tribes, and in most cases their peace- 
ful intentions may be depended upon after 
having entered into this silent compact. 
This they seemed to understand, for two of 
them immediately did the same, on which 
the interpreter jumped into the shallow 
water, and approached them with some 
looking-glasses and strings of beads, which 
were received with loud laughter and yells, 
They now began dancing in the water, 
making the interpreter join, and the party 
was soon increased by other natives from 
the woods, who were attracted by the pres- 
ents. Mr. Hagenholtz also jumped into 
the shallow water and joined in the dance, 
and they soon became so friendly as to come 
round the boat; indeed some of them were 
even induced to get in. Meanwhile their 
confidence increased, and they began to bar- 
ter with their visitors, exchanging their or- 
naments, and even their weapons, for beads, 
mirrors, and cloth. They were very in- 
quisitive about the strange objects which 
they saw in the boat, and, although they 
handled everything freely, did not attempt 
to steal. One of them took up a loaded pis- 
tol, but laid it down at once when the owner 
said it was tapu, or forbidden. Unfortu- 
nately, a misunderstanding then took place, 
which destroyed ail the amicable feeling 
which had been established. While all this 
was going on, they kept drawing the boat — 
unperceived, as they thought —toward the 
beach, which determined us to return, as 
our stock of presents was exhausted, and 
there seemed no probability of our inducing 
any of them to go on board with us, Shortly 
before this, Mr. Boers had ornamented a 
Papuan with a string of beads, who, on re- 
ceiving it, joined two of his countrymen 
that were standing a little distance off with 
the arms that had been laid aside, but which 
they had been gradually getting together 
again, — a proceeding we had observed, but, 
trusting in the mutual confidence that had 
been established, we did not much heed it. 
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- ™ At the moment in which we were set. 
ting off the boat to return on board, this 
man fixed an arrow in his bow, and took aim 
at Mr. Boers, who was sitting in the fore 
part of the boat, on which the latter turned 
aside to take up his gun, but before he 
could do so he received the arrow in his left 
thigh, which knocked him over, shouting, 
“Fire! fire! I am hit!’ as he fell. The 
order was scarcely given before every one 
had hold of his arms (which, as before stated 
were kept at hand), and a general discharge 
put the natives to flight, swimming and 
diving like ducks. Before they took to 
flight, however, they discharged several 
more arrows at our people, one of which 
struck Mr. Hagenholiz in the right knee, 
another hit a sailor in the leg, while a third 


pierced a sailor's hat, and remained sticking 


in it; and lastly, a Javanese had the hand- 
kerchief shot off his head, but without 
receiving any personal injury.” 

Three of the natives were severely wound- 
ed, if not killed, in this unfortunate affair, 
which evidently arose, as Mr. Earle points 
out, from misunderstanding, and not from 
deliberate treachery. Seeing the boat being 
pulled toward the ships while four of their 
companions were on board, they thought 
that they were being carried off as captives, 
as has so often been done along their coasts 
by the slavers, They could not be expected 
to understand the difference between one 
white man and another, and evidently mis- 
took the Dutch sailors for slavers who had 
come for the purpose of inveigling them 
into the ships, wbere they could not be res- 
cued, 

The tribes of this part of the coast are 
not agreeable specimens of the Papuan race. 
They are barely of the middle size, and 
lightly built. Their skin is decided)y black, 
and they ornament their bodies with red 
ochre, paying especial attention to their 
faces, which are made as scarlet as ochre 
can make them, The hair is a deep biack, 
and is worn in various ways. Most of the 
men plait it in a number of tresses, which 
fall nearly on the shoulders, while others 
confine it all in two tails, and several were 
seen with a curious head-dress of rushes, 
the ends of which were firmly plaited among 
the hair. They are a dirty set of people, 
and are subject to diseases of the skin, 
which give them a very repulsive appear: 
ance. 

Dress is not used by the men, who, how- 
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ever, wear plenty of ornaments. They 
mostly have a belt made of plaited leaves or 
rushes, about five inches wide, and so long 
that, when tied together behind; the ends 


hang down for a foot or so, Some of them’ 


adorn this belt with a Jarge white shell, 
placed exactly in the middle, Ear-rings of 
plaited rattan, necklaces, and bracelets, 
were worn by nearly all. It was made of 
plaited rattan, and fitted so tightly to the 
limb that, when a native wished to take it 
off for sale, he was obliged to smear his 
arm with mud, and have the ornament 
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drawn off by another person. Their princi- 
pal weapons are bows, arrows, and spears, 
the latter being sometimes tipped with the 
long sharp claw of the tree-kangaroo. The 
agility of these Papuans is really astonishing. 
Along the water's edge there run wide 
belts of mangroves, which extend for many 
miles in length with scarcely a break in 
them, The ground is a thick, deep, and 
soft mud, from which the mangrove-roots 
spring in such numbers that no one could 
pass ihrough them even at low-water with- 
out the constant use of an axe, while at 


CANOES OF NEW GUINEA. 


all passage is utterly inapossi- 
le, 

As the natives, who are essentially mari- 
time in their mode of life, have to cross 
this belt several times daily in passing from 
their canoes to their houses, and vice versa, 
they prefer doing so by means of the upper 
branches, among which they run and leap, 
by constant practice from childhood, as 
easily as monkeys, There is really nothing 
very extraordinary in this mode of progress, 
which can be learned by Europeans in a 
short time, although they never can hope to 
attain the graceful ease with which the 


naked savages pass among the boughs, In 
some places the mangroves grow so closely 
together that to traverse them is a matter of 
perfect ease, and Mr. Earle remarks that he 
once saw a file of marines, with shouldered 
arms, making their way thus over a man- 
grove swamp. The familiarity of these 
people will cause them to look upon a tree 
as a natural fortress, and as soon as explor- 
ers succeeded in reaching the villages, the 
natives invariably made off, and climbed 
into the trees that surrounced the villages, 

Captain Cook, who visited New Guinea 
in 1770, mentions that as soon as he reached 
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the shore and had left his boat, three na- 
tives, or “‘ Indians,” as he calls them, rushed 
out of the wood, and that one of them 
threw out of his hand something which 
** flew on one side of him and burnt exactly 
like powder, but made no report.” The 
two others hurled their spears at the trav- 
elers, who were in self-defence obliged to 
use their fire-arms. Not wishing to come 
to an ergagement, they retired to the boat, 
and reached it just in time, the natives ap- 
pearing in considerable force. ‘‘ As soon as 
we were aboard, we rowed abreast of them, 
and their number then appeared to be be- 
tween sixty and a hundred. We took a 
view of them at our leisure. They made 
much the same appearance as the New Hol- 
landers, being nearly of the same stature, 
and having their hair short-cropped. Like 
them they also were stark naked, but we 
thought the color of their skin was not quite 
so dark; this, however, might be merely 
the effect of their being not quite so dirty. 
All this time they were shouting defiance, 
and letting off their fires by four or five at a 
time. 

**What those fires were, or for what 
purpose intended, we could not imagine. 
Those who discharged them had in their 
hands a short piece of stick—possibly a 
hollow cane— which they swung sideways 
from them, and we immediately saw fire 
and smoke, exactly resembling those of a 
musket, and of no longer duration. This 
wonderful phenomenon was observed from 
the ship, and the deception was so great 
that the people on board thought they had 
fire-arms; and in the boat, if we had not 
been so near that we must have heard the 
report, we should have thought they had 
been firing volleys.”’ 

The reader will doubtless remark here 
{hat the travelers were so accustomed to as- 


sociate fire with smoke that they believed 
themselves to have seen flashes of fire as 
well as wreaths of smoke issue from the 
strange weapon. Many years eafterward, 
Lieutenant Modera contrived to see and 
handle some of these implements, and found 


that they were simply hollow bamboos, 
filled with a mixture of sand and wood- 


ashes, which could be flung like smoke- 
wreaths from the tubes. Some persons 
have thought that the natives used these 
tubes in imitation of fire-arms, but the in- 
terpreters gave it as their opinion that they 


were employed as signals, the direction of 


the dust-cloud being indicative of the in. 
tention of the thrower. Others say that 
the tubes are really weapons, made for the 
purpose of blinding their adversaries by 
flinging sand in their eyes. We cannot 
agree with this last suggestion, because the 
other weapons of the Outanatas show that 
the natives do not fight hand to hand like 
the New Zealanders. We think that the 
interpreters were right in their statement 
that the tubes are used for signaling, and 
this supposition is strengthened by the fact 
that the natives of Australia do use smoke 
for the same purpose, as has already been 
described. 

The canoes are often of considerable size, 
measuring fifty or sixty feet, and, although 
narrow in proportion to their length from 
stem to stern, containing a great number of 
men. They are handsomely carved and 
adorned with paint, and both ends are flat 
and broad. The rowers stand up when 
they use their paddles, which are necessa- 
rily of considerable length, having long han- 
dies and oval blades slightly hollowed. The 
narrowness of these canoes strengthens the 
opinion of several travelers, that the Out- 
anatas are really an inland tribe, descend- 
ing the river in fioillas, and returning to 
their inland home when the object of their 
expedition is accomplished, 

They seem to be less suspicious than their 
countrymen of Dourga Strait, and have no 
hesitation in meeting Europeans and ex- 
changing their own manufactures for cloth, 
knives, and glass bottles, the last mentioned 
objects being always favorite articles of bar- 
ter with Polynesian savages, who employ 
them when entire for holding liquids, and, 
if they should unfortunately be broken, use 
the fragments for knives, lancets, points of 
weapons, and similar pnrposes, Lieutenant 
Modera describes the appearance of one of 


their flotillas as representing a perfect fair, 
the boats being laid closely together, and 
their decks crowded with natives laden 
with articles for barter. 

The inhabitants of the New-Guinea coasts 
are remarkable for their skill in swimming 


and diving. When H. M. 8, “ Rattlesnake” 


was off New Guinea, the anchor of one of 
the boats caught in coral, and could not be 
dislodged. An old man who was standing 
on the beach saw that something was wrong, 
and swam off to the boat, He soon under- 


stood the case, and, after diving several 
times, succeeded in clearing the anchor, 4 
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effort, and remained under water for about 
half a minute. 

It is rather curious that the love of pigs 
which is found among the New-Zealanders 
should be quite as strongly developed 
among the natives of New Guinea. The 
girls and women make great pets of them, 
andit{s not at all an uncommon event to 
see a young girl tripping along in all the 


used by the women, the slender leaf-strips 


forming a really graceful costume, Some 
of the huts are seen in the distance. 

Many of the women employ a kind of 
tattooing, though they do not earry it to 
such an extent as to disfigure themselves, 


The patterns, though elaborate, are very 


small and delicate, and extend over a con- 


graceful freedom of the savage, holding a 
young pig in her arms, and caressing and 
talking to it as a European girl talks to her 
doli or pet lapdog. These pigs are long- 
legged, black-skinned, stiff-haired animals, 
not at all agreeing with our ideas of a pig’s 
proper form. , 

The illustration exhibits this pig-loving 
custom, and also shows the style of dress 


siderable portion of the body, The arms 


and front of the body display a regular pat- 
tern, which is usually carried over the 
shoulder for a little way, but leaves the 
back untouched, The most delicate pattern 
is reserved for the arm and waist, where it 


looks like a delicate blue lace fitting tightly 
to the skin, The women are very proud of 
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this ornament, and are always gratified when 


a stranger expresses admiration of it. The 
men occasionally use the tattoo, but in a 
comparatively scanty manner, confining the 
patterns to a star or two on the breast. 
Now and then a man will have a double 
series of stars and dots extending from the 
centre of the chest to the shoulder, but on 
an average a native of this part of the coun 
try is not so much tattooed as an ordinary 
sailor. 

The architecture of part of New Guinea 
differs from that of Dourga Strait in | eing 
much more elaborate, but throughout New 
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Guinea the style of house building is 9% 


similar that we will take a few examples as 
representatives of the whole group of islands, 
All the houses are elevated on posts like the 
Nicobar Islands, but have several improve- 
ments in architecture. The posts vary in 
number according to the size of the house, 
and about four feet from the ground each 


post passes through a wide circular wooden 
disc, which serves as an effectual barrier 
against the rats and snakes, which would 
otherwise take possession of the dwellings, 
The posts are connected together about five 
feet from the ground by rafters,.on which 


NATIVE HOUSES. 


the floor is laid. These rafters, or joists, 
support a row of poles laid horizontally side 
by side, and upon them are laid crosswise a 
number of slighter spars, thus forming a 
framework, on which is fixed the floor it- 
self. which consist of a number of thin 
planks taken from the cocoanut-tree. The 
supporting posts are about ten feet in total 
length, and are connected at their tops by 
horizontal poles, on which a second or upper 
floor is fixed, precisely similar to the princi- 
pal floor, though smaller. On this upper 
floor are kept the weapons, implements, 


provisions, and similar articles, for which 
accommodation cannot be found on the 
prineipal floor. A supply of water, for ex- 
ample, is generally kept in the huts, a 
number of empty cocoanut-shells being 
used in lieu of bottles, and closed at the 
orifice by a plug of grass. In fact, they are 
identical in principal with the ostrich-egg 
vessels of the South-African savage. 
Entrance is gained to the house by 4 
square hole in the flooring, and the primi- 
tive staircase by which the inhabitants 
ascend into their houses is equally simple 
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feat for which he was rewarded by an axe. 


He always dived feet foremost, without an 
and effectual. It is necessary that the 
stairs — if we may use the term — should be 
so constructed, that, while human beings 
can easily obtain access to the house, the 
rats and other vermin shall be kept out, 
If an ordinary ladder or even a notched pole 


were fixed to the house, the rats and snakes 
would be sure to climb up it and take 
possession of the dwelling. The native 
architect, therefore, proceeds after a dif- 
ferent fashion. 

Immediately under the opening in the 
floor he fixes two stout posts in the ground, 
leaving them to project rather more than 
three feet. The posts have forked heads, 
and upon them is laid a transverse pole, 
which is firmly lashed to them, From this 
transverse pole another pole is laid to the 
ground, so as to form an inclined plane up 
which the inhabitants of the house can 
walk, It will now be seen, that if a man 
walks up the inclined pole to the transverse 
one, he can pass along the latter in a stoop- 
ing attitude until he comes to the opening 
in the floor. He can then pass his body 
through the opening and lift himself to 
the level of the floor, while the space which 
intervenes between the horizontal post and 


the floor affords an effectual barrier against 
the rats and other vermin, The reader will 


better understand this description by com- 


paring it with the illustration on page 412, 
which represents three of these huts. That 
on the right is seen from the end, and is 
represented as half finished, in order to 
show the structure of the interior, The 
sides and roof of the hut are formed of 
slight spars which are lashed together by a 
framework, so as to form a support for the 
thatching. This is made of coarse grass 
pulled up by the rovts in large tufts, and 
covered with an outer layer of cocoanut 
leaves. If the house be a large one, there is 
an entrance at each end, and another in the 
middle, each being closed with neatly woven 
mats, Similar but coarser mats are fastened 
to the lower portion of the sides, in order to 
exclude the wind, 

Up to this point the architecture is identi- 
cal throuchout the island, but a divergence 
takes place in the shape of the house itself, 
according to the locality. The usual form 
is that which is represented in the illustra- 
tion, Such a house as is there drawn is cn 
the average thirty feet in length, nine in 
width, and thirteen in total height, so that 
a space of about three feet intervenes 
between the upper floor and the roof. The 
central figure of the illustration shows the 
side view of a finished hut, and the left-hand 


figure shows the end view of a similar 
dwelling. 


SONNET. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


The finest thought created by a soul 
Has no expression save within the life, 
But fills its fated office toward the whole, 
Uninjured by the crash of outer strife; 
And this sweet opening of supernal sight, 
Although its vision seem to pass away, 
Leaves as its track a photographic light, 
That richly brightens every spirit-day. 
From noble hearts this glow reflected shines 
Until its halo o’er a common face 
Spreads dress of joy, that often so refines 
It wears a rapture of angelic grace, 
Such thought the richest feeling will secure, 
And give us rapid growth in wisdom pure, 


Boston, Dec. 30, 1878. 
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A LIFE LOST, AND A LIFE WON. 


RY AMANDA M. HALE. 


(No. 1. —Comptete Four Numexrs.] 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


A sail-boat drifting slowly up the bay, 
waiting for the lingering wind, —the wind 
which tarried so long that for a whole hour 
the boat had been off the town, outlined 
against the rosy east, her loosely hanging 
canvas throwing deep shadows upon the 
burnished waves that rippled around the 
prow,— this was the picture seen from 
shore, as motionless and beautiful as if it 
were indeed a picture. But the two persons 
in the boat — perhaps I should say three, for 
though one was a dog, he had a marked 
individuality of his own — were in no haste; 
vacation had just begun, and so long as it 
lasted, life had no tomorrow. To Paul Bar- 
ron this was the whole realization of his 
whole summer dream; even so far back as 
the early April days, he had been beset by 
longings for sweet country air, and sights, 
and sounds; the sea winds and tossing waves 
wooed him, and the low ground-swell of 
the breakers had made the music of many a 
delicious day-dream. 

The dolce far niente was now his own. 
He might lie all night by the shore, and 
watch the stars go out, and morning come 
up the east; he might dream and doze under 
the golden moon, and no intrusive breakfast- 
bell should rudely break the chain of his 
fancies, no imperious summons to labor 
should diser.chant him, for though his brush 
was idle, he was storing up pictures in his 
brain ; rich or poor, obscure or distinguished, 
it was all one now. With his splendid, 
healthy physique, and his keen sense of 
enjoyment, empty pockets were a joke, 

Off from the shore came the sweet sound 
of the evening bells, the merry clamor of 
children at their play, and all the inartic- 


ulate murmur of the town, subdued and 
soft. The sunset glow lay golden on the 
water, and on the tall white houses of the 
village, and on the round green hills beyond 
it. The long, curved peninsular which 
swept around the bay was a gleaming belt 
of ships went silently, one by one, fading 
of yellow fire; far over the sea, that stretched 
away into the innumerable distance, a fleet 
like phantoms in the misty space. 

And so for another hour, till the yellow 
light grew cold and gray, and the white 
houses vanished, and the children’s voices 
were still, and the waste of waters was dim 
and dark; and then Vale Amber, whose 
humor had chimed in with his friend’s, 
from an impulse of his impressible nature, 
awoke suddenly to a consciousness of his 
own ego: he found that he was still suscep- 
tible to the cold, and that he remembered 
an appetite among his possessions, 

As Vale rose, the: huge Newfoundiand 
mastiff, sympathizing with his master, rose 
too, and went sniffing about Paul Barron’s 
face. That gentleman assumed an erect 
position immediately, 

** Excuse me, Romeo, but, really, though 
I’m fond of caresses, I have some choice as 
to their quality. Vale, did you set that dog 
on 

*Not I. You awoke just in time, 
though.”’ 

** Awoke! Do you mean to accuse me of 
having been asleep? Sleep is a necessary 
evil, at best; it does well enough in town, 
where there’s ro reason for keeping awake: 
but I intend to ignore it in vacation,” 

** Tres bien!” The accent was perfect, and 
betrayed Vale’s French descent at once. 
** T suppose you mean to dispense wiih break- 
fast, dinner and supper also, Just as you 
please, only don’t expect me to follow your 
example, I live by eating, at present.” 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Taomes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 
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‘Only a habit, Vale. Man is a creature 
of habit.” 

** Yes —I know; and force of habit makes 
me feel as though a cup or two of coffee, 
and a nice oyster soup, with a few biscuit, 
would just suit my present condition.” 

Paul tossed away the flowing hair — Vale 
called it his mane—from his temples, and 
looked extremely satisfied. 

You do draw an enchanting picture. But 
one must take trouble to get all these 
things.” 

‘Not at all! Only take the oars.”” Paul 
made a grimace. ‘* No matter, though,” 


cried Vale. ‘‘ Here’s a flaw that will take . 


us to port in ten minutes,” 

Paul rose to trim the sail, and in the act, 
martial bearing, were in strong contrast to 
his fine, stalwart shape, breadth of shoulders, 
Vale, small and slight, and more graceful 
and elegant than manly, They rounded a 
point, and swept into a rocky cove, The 
gray shadows of night were on the shore, 
but Paul could make out the outlines of a 
house set close down on the cliffs, where the 
tides at their greatest height must wash its 
walls, Presently a light shone out of a 
long, narrow aperture, more like a loophole 
in a feudal fortress than a modern window. 
In a moment the boat ran alongside the 
rude stone wharf, and Vale sprang ashore. 

“Behold my castle! Back with you, 
Romeo! Don’t you understand etiquette? 
Paul, let me welcome you to Castle Indo- 
lence, alias Monastery.” 

Paul salaamed low in return, a stately 
acknowledgment quite lost‘in the darkness. 
But now a lantern appeared, slowly moving 
down the rocky pathway, without any 
visible means of support. It drew nearer, 
and presently Paul perceived that the torch- 
bearer was a tall Ethiop, of a blackness 
that seemed to absorb all the light around, 
nothing white about him, except the whites 
of his eyes, which rolled about in an 
extraordinary manner, as if aware that it 
was rather hard upon them to have to 
illuminate such # surprising amount of dark- 
ness, 

“Erebus! Is this one of the genii of the 
place?” 

And Paul shrugged his shoulders, as this 
son of Ham came up. But Vale called 
out, — 

* Hollo, Octo! how are you?” 

**So it am you, Massa Vale? I’d took de 
dory and come off to you, ef I’d know 


*twas you for sure,” said the negro, smiling 
and bowing. 

‘No matter, Octo. Paul, this is my man 
Friday, otherwise October, Octo, this is 
Pau! Barron, a fellow so tired of idleness 
that he is eager to go about almost any kind 
of work. You can set him to mend your 
nets, repair sails, calk the boats, dig clams 
—he’d rather do anything than be idle,’’ 

October showed his appreciation, by roll- 
ing his eyes all over Paul’s figure, and 
grinning in silence, 

** October,”’ said Paul, gravely, as they 
walked up to the house, “ you are as old as 
Vale and I together, but there’s one thing 
I’m afraid you don’t know.”’ 

** What’s dat, massa?’ 

“That your master is a great story- 
teller.” 

October gave a sidelong glance at Vale, 

**Spect Massa Vale’s stories mostly goes 
by contraries.”’ 

** For example,’”’ pursued Paul, “he told 
me you had eleven brothers and sisters, 
named January, February, and so on, 
through the year.” 

Vale. turned upon his friend with such a 
look of surprise, that October felt justified 
in exclaiming, — 

“Omy! what a bouncer!’ 

he tried to make me believe tha’ 
you would have a repast prepared for us, of 
Fairhaven oysters, fruits from the Orient, 
wines from the Mediterranean, and, more 
than all, a sable Hebe to wait upon us.” 

** Don’t know about dat last. Dere a’n’: 
no women folks about here.” 

They went laughing into the house, threw 
their traps in a corner, and sat down to 
supper, very unpoeticaily hungry. But an 
hour afterward, they were sitting upon the 
broad, flat rock at the door, looking sea- 
ward, 

The moon rose over the sea, and marked 
out a golden highway over the waves, which 
led up to their very feet. Across the 
marshes, the lights of the town shone out; 
the sky was blue and clear, the stars pale in 
the great ylory of the moon; pleasant sounds 
came to them, —the chirping of the birds in 
the pine thickets further up the shore, sing- 
ing in their dreams, the swash of the waves 
along the sands, and their low gurgie as 
they retired from the hundred rocky inlets 
along the coast, 

“And so this rocky demesne was Nep- 
tune’s legacy to you?’ 
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Vale blew along coil of smoke into the 
air and said, — 

‘It isn’t mine yet. To be sure I’m in 
possession, — nine points in the law, — but 
Neptune holds his own still.”’ 

** By the way, whom does Neptune rep- 
resent in this particular case?”’ 

“Captain Marmaduke Amber, at your 
service, at present crusing somewhere among 
the Indies, while his unworthy protege and 
adopted son enjoys his patrimony.” 

“Very considerate of the captain. Your 
story is an odd one, is n’t it, Vale? You’ve 
never told it to me!’ 

“No. Llike byguores to be bygones. But 
you may know if you like. The captain 
picked me up at Barbadoes,” said Vale, 
carelessly. 

** How did that happen ?”’ 

“Why, it seems my father fell into a 
quarrel with some of his jolly friends, and 
thought to save his honor by setting himself 
up as a target for the fellow who insulted 
him, which might have done very well if 
he had not had the misfortune to be hit, 
— killed outright, in fact. The rascals who 
were concerned in the affair fled, and my 
father’s burial was left to the chance kind- 
ness of strangers,” 

**And you? Were you with him?’ 

“St seems so. My father was known 
there under two or three aliases, and it was 
surmised that he was an officer in the French 
service; but nobody knew, and those who 
could have told ran away to save their own 
precious heads. Entre nous, I have a strong 
suspicion that he was a villain, — especially 
as it didn't appear that his son had any 
mother. Well, Captain Amber brought me 
home with him, was good enough to give me 
his name, as I had n’t any of my own, —ex- 
cept Vale, which I imagine was a nickname, 
or a diminutive, or something of that sort, 
—and he—and somebody else — did al) 
they could to keep me from going straight 
to the devil, which was my natural bent;” 
and Vale laughed, a strange laugh, half 
mockery, half pain, — a sound strangely dis- 
cordant with the sweet, calm beauty of the 
suminer night. 

“That is as you choose, Vale,” said 
Paul. 

“No, itisn’t. I started the wrong way.” 

“Turn back, then; begin over again,” 

“T can't. Mephistopheles and I have 
made a bargain, and I must keep my part of 
it.” 


“Nonsense! Are you so miserably weak 
that you can’t resist the horde of petty 
vices that are dragging you down to perdi- 
tion? Go to work in earnest, God helps 
those who help themselves,” 

Vale started. A change crossed his dark, 
mobile face. 

“Yes, Margaret says so,” 

** Margaret?” 

‘* Margaret Amber, the captain’s niece,” 

** Margaret Amber!’’ 

Paul said it over, lingering on the syllables, 
conscious of their flowing music. But he 
had never seen her. The words suggested 
no picture of sweet, womazly beauty, gave 
no hint of the power they should afterward 
be in his life, did not thrill along his nerves, 
a» they did a thousand times afterward, 
But after a little while, he said, following 
out a chain of thought, of which they per- 
haps were the first link, — 

**Vale, there is one thing that would 
save you?” 

** What is that? I’m open toconviction, 
I take a warm interest in my conversion,” 
said Vale gayly. 

* To love some true woman,”’ 

“No, it would n’t,”’ 

The words were said with such bitter 
emphasis, that Paul Barron started. 

** Howjdo you know it would n’t?” 

* Because I’ve tried it. I tell you, Paul, 
the original depravity is too strong to be 
overcome by such means.”’ 

** Well, it would depend upon the woman 
whom” — . 

Vale interrupted, with passionate emo- 
tion. 

**The woman is like one of God’s angels. 
Knowing her, I know what heaven is. But 
don’t let’s talk of her. Now, Paul,” and 
Vale’s dark face gleamed with a grim hor- 
ror as he spoke, ** I know I’m a tough sub- 
ject, and I never decline any means of grace. 
When I’m preached at and prayed for, I 
say, “ Go on, old fellow, I wish you success.” 
But, ciel! it’s of no use! It glances off my 
petrified heart, as the rhinoceros’s skin 
turns the bullets, But there’s one thing I 
am susceptible to. When I see such good- 
ness as yours or—that woman’s whom 
I told you about —I fall in love with it. 
As for imitating it it’s as natural for me to 
be wicked, as for water to run down hill. 
I’m sorry. If there was a machine that I 
could be run through, and come out a 
moral, well-principled man on the other 
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side, I’d submit to the process, if it broke 
every bone in my body. Don’tlaugh, It’s 
no laughing matter to me to know that the 
door of heaven will be shut upon me, and 
she will be upon the inside,” 

The flexible, characteristic voice was sud- 
denly silent; the darkness was around them, 
but Paul knew that this strange, mercurial, 
wayward nature had melted in tears, The 
minutes slipped by, but neither spoke 
again. 

At last Paul got up, and stood a moment 
looking down at the man beside him, with 
grave, kind face. 

“T’ve only one thing to say, Vale. If 
such poor goodness as mine moves you, 
there is a goodness that should draw you as 
the moon draws the tides. And now I’m 
going to that eyry chamber you’ve given 
me. Benedicete, Vale;’ and Paul’s hand 
rested on Vale’s clustering, black curls, with 
a touch whose kindness was in itself a bless- 
ing. 

Then he was gone, and the great New- 
foundiand drew nearer his master, as if 
glad that there was no one to divide them, 
looking up into his face with eyes that 
were human in their love and faithfulness. 
Vale stroked his silky ears, 

** Nobody loves me but you, old fellow. I 
don’t believe Margaret’ — 

He broke off shortly. Then a wild wish 
sprang up in his heart, that he had been 
born a dog— anything, to have escaped the 
emotions and conflicts of aman. But if he 
must be human, why could he not have 
been like Paul? His tastes and habits were 
all pure and simple; he did n't mind being 
jeered at for Puritanism, and called Saint 
Paul, and he was the happiest man Vale 
knew. Valecould have cried with a passion- 
ate longing to be like him, not in the least 
knowing how, groping blindly in the dark, 
and missing the way,—missing it mostly 
because he had no real heart feeling of his 
need. For his admiration of goodness was 
an gesthectic perception, the involuntary 
tribute of the poetic side of his nature. 

Presently Vale rose up, and went away 
toward the marshes, striking into a path 
which he seemed to know well, and following 
it straight across the long, level stretch of 
land, Romeo serenely trotting by his side. 
And as he went, his thoughts of Margaret 
were curiously mingled with speculations 
concerning Elsie Shannon, and that coveted 
bonne bouche, her fortune. He gave a pro- 


longed whistle at last, as though his mind 
were made up. 

But want to see Margaret,’ he said, 
with sudden vehemence, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE AMBER HOUSEHOLD. 


The old Amber homestead fronted the 
straggling street of the little seaport town. 
It had been a famous house in its time, 
— the abode of colonial governors, and the 
scene of stately festivals upon the king’s 
birthday. Grave councillors, in perakes 
and flowing wigs, and stately dames, in 
wonderful brocades of tne scantiest breadth, 
and high-heeled, peaked slippers, had prom- 
enaded its parlors, or gone through the 
elaborate measures of a minuet. But the 
house had evidently fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf. Its cornices were crum- 
bling, its oaken beams bending under the 
weight of years, its staircases settling from 
the perpendicular, and its floors sloping 
away from the horizontal, ina manner never 
intended by the faithful builder. But, not- 
withstanding its infirmities, it stili bore 
itself serenely above the smailer structures 
which the present century had planted 
beside it. 

While Vale and his friend were steaming 
over the bay in the early sunrise, — Vale 
asleep in the cabin, and Paul Barron watch- 
ing the red dawn from the deck, — the old 
Amber homestead was already awake. 
The windows of a room fronting the sea 
were thrown open, and Margaret Amber 
looked out, just as the sun swung above 
the horizon, The long, level rays shimmered 
across the waves, touched the leaves of the 
lindens that overhung the window, and lay 
among the bronze threads of Margaret's 
lair, Not a beautiful face, if you fancy 
vivid contrasts of color, and piquant, change- 
ful expressions, The ivory whiteness of 
Margaret’s complexion was untouched by 
any tint of rose; the bronze hair fell over 
her temples in drooping, wavy masses; the 
eyes were brown and steady, seeming to 
look into the very soul of things, large and 
clear, lighting with laughter, or growing 
soft and tender when the heart gave them a 
mes-age. Her face was gentle and serious, 
not forever set in unmeaning smiles; but 
she had a keen sense of humor, and when a 
smile dimpled the sweet curve of her lips, it 
overran her eyes, and shone all over her 
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countenance. But in Margaret’s life there 
had been more reason for tears than smiles, 
and she sighed now as she turned away 
from the window, thinking how nice a run 
on the beach would be, but remembering 
that breakfast was to be prepared. So she 
went down-stairs, and into the dining-room, 
a large apartment, and’ somewhat sombre, 
until Margaret opened the shutters, and let 
in the cheerful sunshine. Nobody else was 
there now, but old Phillis must have been 
in, for everything had that put-away and 
tidied-up look that indicated the late pres- 
ence of some presiding household divinity, 

Presently Margaret peeped out into the 
kitchen, and seeing a great roaring fire, and 
perceiving the odor of coffee and muffins, 
came back quite easy on the score of break- 
fast. Now, as she busied herself about the 
table, she was presently aware of a shining 
black face framed in among the roses by the 
window. Said face was smiling to the extent 
of its capacity. 

“Why, October, is it you?” going toward 
the window. ‘* Won’t you come in?” 

“No, I thank you, Miss Margaret, —I’s 
verry busy, I is,” said October, with the air 
of a man bearing heavy responsibilities, 

“Busy, Octo? What is it about?” 

“Why, you see, miss, Massa Vale ’s 
coming home pretty soon, — ’spects today, 
like erough; and I’s got to buy de tings for 
de supper. He’ll be mighty hungry, sure.” 

**Vale coming today?” her face bright- 
ening. 

**Dat’s so, miss. I tought I’d just stop 
and tell you, ’dough I ’s in a mighty hurry, 

“Thank you, October. I am very glad 
Vale is coming,”’ said Margaret, with such a 
sunshiny face that October went away 
improvising a song which celebrated Mar- 
garet’s praises in a manner at once original 
and fervid. 

Margaret went back to her teacups, think- 
ing how pleasant it would be to see Vale, for 
of all her early friends, no one understood 
her so well as Vaie, and no one ever took 
such pains to make himself agreeable. Her 
grateful, appreciative heart had remained 
loyal ail the year he had been away, and 
the news of his return thrilled her with a 
vivid pleasure, 

And now the family came dropping in one 
by one, for in this house there was no 
special hour for anything; each person obey- 
ed the dictates of his own sweet will, and 
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consequently it often happened that break. 
fast ran along through the whole forenoyn, 
and finally merged into dinner; an arrange- 
ment, which, however delightful in the 
abstract, was rather annoying to such a nice 
little houskeeper as Margaret: but she had 
long ago found out that fretting would not 
mend matters, and was sure, in the end, to 
spoil one’s temper; so she smiled serenely 
upon her stepmother, who came in just as 
the ponderous church-be}l clanged nine. 

A ripe, delicate, rosy, overgrown peach — 
that is my idea of Mrs. Amber, A fair, pink- 
and-wkite complexion, in spite of her forty 
years, blue eyes, and yellow, flussy bair, 
that curled up in charming little ringlets 
all around the edge of her pretty breakfast- 
cap; slow, languid movements, that accord- 
ed with her rather excessive embonpoint; and 
soft, white hands, so pulpy that you knew 
at once they could never have been swift in 
good works, or indeed works of any kind, 
Mrs. Amber’s mind resembled her hands; 
there was a curious want of muscularity, a 
sort of mental flabbiness, so to speak. Her 
life had been one long holiday. It had 
always been understood among her friends, 
and persistently dwelt upon by herself, that 
her constitution was so frail, and her ner- 
vous susceptibilities so extreme, that the 
first attempt at exertion, or the slightest 
breeze of trouble, would quite annililate 
her. 

If anybody sets up petting themselves, I 
have always noticed that there are plenty of 
people who are ready to help in the work, 
This was Mrs. Amber’s experience; and she 
had found it so delightful that she had 
gone through life thus far, softly bewailing 
her lot, and taking the intensest satisfaction 
in her general inefficiency and worthlessness. 
She had been a pretty, languishing beile in 
her girlhood, had married early, and been 
inordinately petted by her husband, It was 
such a delightful state of things; but un- 
fortunately men are mortal, and Mr. Shan- 
non had the indiscretion to die just when 
his affairs were in an entangled condition. 
Of course Mrs. Amber was perfectly happy 
in her new misery, and pitied and bemoaned 
herself, till all her friends were half heart 
broken about her. Presently she met Mr. 


Amber. Hecondoled with the lovely widow, 
and did what he could to console her, by 
asking her to become Mrs. Amber. He was 
so good as to attend to the late Mr. Shannon’s 
affairs, and it by and by appeared that & 
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hopeless speculation was after all to answer 
its first promise, and Mr. Amber, being a 
strictly high-minded and honorable man, 
invested the money for the sole use and 
behoof of Mrs. Amber’s daughter Elsie. 
Mrs. Amber smiled sweetly upon him in 
return, and remarked that it would be a 
nice little dot for Elsie, though to be sure 
the dear child was a beauty, and would not 
need any extrinsic charms, It was really a 
pity it couldn’t be poor Margaret’s, who 
was almost ugly, with her great eyes and 
paie skin. Mr. Amber must try to lay by 
something for Margaret. 

Mr. Amber did try; but what with the 
amazing doctor’s bills, and the constant 
attendance, and the thousand leaks in the 
neglected household, and the teething and 
nursing and schooling of Dick and Harry 
and Willie and Fred, who rushed upon this 
mundane sphere without the least considera- 
tion, and in prodigious haste, it was no use 
trying, and noble-hearted, gentle patient 
Mr. Amber dropped his heavy burden one 
day, leaving nothing but the great house and 
his blessing for his children. 

While Mrs. Amber cried, and talked in 
her soft, plaintive way about not knowing 
what they were to do, Margaret took up the 
burden, and bore it bravely, —not without 
some grieving, and occasional wild longing 
for a careless, free life, like Elsie’s, 

Elsie conducts herself at breakfast as 
befits a beauty, and the heiress of « hundred 
thousand, A proud, spirited head, crowned 
by clustering curls of rich red gold, so abun- 
dant that they crowded around her forehead, 
and dropped over her cheeks, in spite of the 
jeweled arrows that sought to confine them. 
It was a dazzling face which this wonder- 
ful hair shaded, with its lambent, black eyes, 
and its ripe crimson of cheek and lip, —a 
face having a strange, peculiar charm, a 
nameless grace of its own, a haughty beau- 
ty, melting suddenly into sweetness, a way- 
ward, saucy piquancy, that was always sur- 
prising you. That Elsie Shannon was an 
heiress, everybody knew; a good many sus- 
pected that she was wild and willful. She 
held her mother in contempt, and her step- 
sister Margaret in respect, which was all 
very proper, said the world, not knowing 
her cool indifference toward itself and its 
opinions, 

“Vale i¢ coming home today,” said 
Margaret quietly. 

Nobody but Mrs. St. Ives saw the quick 


color in Elsie’s face, and the sudden, eager 
interest in the drooping eyes, that just now 
found nothing worth their seeing. 

“Vale coming?’ said Mrs. Amber lan- 
guidly. ‘* But he hasn’t written us. How 
do you know, Margaret?” 

** October was here this morning, and told 
me so,”’ 

‘Dear me! such a surprise!” said Mrs. 
Amber, with an effort. 

“I’m glad Vale‘s coming,” announced 
Dick, as soon as a plethoric mouthful of 
bread and butter would permit. ‘I like 
Vale. He takes me out boating, and you 
ought to see him row.”’ 

**T imagine Vale will have something else 
to do, besides play with boys,’ said Elsie 
relentlessly. 

Dick took up the gantlet at once. 

** You don’t know anything about it. He 

used to take me out boating every day last 
summer—me and Margeret—while you 
were at the mountains. Vale likes Margar- 
et,’’ added this enfans terrible. 
_ Elsie crimsoned. and the sleepy eyes lit 
up with fire. Now, quarreling, though a de- 
lightful and improving pastime, is to be in- 
dulged only in the bosom of one’s own fam- 
ily, and not by any means in the presence of 
company. So Mrs. Amber made a faint 
show of authority. 

* Dick, be quiet. Don't you know you 
ought n't to talk so?’ 

* Why not? Is n’t it true?” 

Mrs, St. Ives’s keen gray eyes were upon 
him. 

“A very good reason, my dear, why you 
should n’t say it. Few true things will bear 
to be said,”’ said that lady sarcastically. 

Elsie tossed her head. 

**My dear Mrs. St. Ives, Dick is only a 
boy.” 

Dick fired up at this implied insult to his 
thirteen years. 

**I don’t care, I’d rather be a boy than a 
girl; for girls don’t know anything, and 
they ’re always interfering with a fellow, just 
as Elsie is.”’ 

“Dick, my love,” began Mrs. Amber 
feebly. 

“*T a’n’t your love, Elsie is your love, 
and Elsie don’t like it because * said Vale 
liked Margeret.”’ 

** Margaret, what do you mean by letting 
that dreadful child go on so? — and you pre- 
tend to govern, — and my nerves are all of a 
flutter, and I shall have a miserable day, I 
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know I shall,—and all because of that 
dreadful boy,” said Mrs, Amber, in her 
faint, half-crying way. 

Margaret whispered a word to the dread- 
ful boy, which sent him away from the 
room, coloring, and then said quietly, — 

** Perhaps you had better have another 
cup of tea?”’ 

“ Tea!’ said Mrs. Amber, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘* How can you suggest such a thing, 
Margaret, and my poor nerves all torn to 
pieces by this scene? I might take a pow- 
der, but — no, stay — they are all gone. On 
the whole, Margaret, I think you had better 
step down to the doctor’s this morning, and 
ask him to come in some time today. I 
don’t think I’m as well as usual, I felt 
miserably all day yesterday.” 

But, mamma ’”’ — 

** Now don’t go to discussing the question. 
I do hate to have you say, ‘ But, mamma,’ 
in that way. It’s just your father’s tone, 
exactly. Poor, dear man! he meant well, 
but he could n’t understand such a peculiar 
constitution as mine, It wears me all out, 
I ’m so susceptible to discordances. Now 
don’t you think, Mrs, St. Ives, that it is try- 
ing, particularly where one is very frail?” 

Mrs. St. Ives replied that it was doubtless 
annoying; it was far more agreeable to have 
one’s own way; and under cover of the little 
chat that sprang up between them, Marga- 
ret slipped away on her errand for the doc- 
tor. 

** Who is this Vale Amber, whose coming 
has created such a sensation?’’ asked Mrs, 
Si. Ives, with a keen glance at Elsie. 

The girl got up instantly, and left the 
room. Mrs. Amber sank into the depth of 
her easy-chair, and adjusted herself for a 
little bit of gossip, a relaxation to which her 
nerves were always equal, 

**Oh, Vale Amber is a protege of Captain 
Amber, a delightful fellow, though Marga- 
ret always will have it that he is wild; but 
Margaret is puritanic in her notions,” 

Meanwhiie Margaret was on her way to 
the doctor's, a little vexed at the errand 
itself, but glad to be out in the sweet sun- 
shine, The village street was almost emp- 
ty, for the busy people were at work, and 
the idiers found the hot June sun too bright 
for them, The large, old-fashioned houses 


along the way were mostly shut up and 
still; the turf around them was green and 
fresh, and the shadows under the fine old 
trees looked cool and tempting. Now and 


then, through the openings, she caught 
glimpses of the harbor, and the wide sea out. 
side, and by and by, coming down nearer 
the wharves, there wasaill the petty stir of a 
half-decayed old town, 

The idle custom-house officers sat at their 
windows, and watched the passers-by. A 
dingy barge was unlading coal just at the 
foot of a cross street. A tiny sail-boat came 
up and moored at the wharf, and the mail- 
coach dashed through the town with a great 
deal of importance, and some dust. Marga- 
ret stopped at a tall house, standing Vehind 
two Lombardy poplars, recently cut, and 
looking, in their forlorn, abridged staie, 
vastly like inverted superannuated brooms, 

She went in at the door, and, the inner 
office door being ajar, she pushed it further 
open, without knocking. A huge, burly 
man, florid as to his face, good-natured and 
accessible, sat there in an arm-chair, his feet 
elevated a trifle higher than his head, and 
resting on a desk. If almost any one else 
had come in, Dr. Godfrey would have turn- 
ed his head, with a pleasant ‘* Good-morn- 
ing,’ or How do you do?’ but somehow 
he felt instinctively that something more 
was due to Margaret Amber. So he laid a- 
side the morning paper, took down his feet, 
and lifted himself up out of the arm-chair. 

** How do you do, Miss Margaret? A fine 
day this. No one ill at your house, I hope?” 

*“*Mrs. Amber would like to have you 
come in some time today, if you please,” 
said Margarst, evading the answer. 

“Oh! ah! Yes: L’llcomein. Nothing 
serious, I suppose. Nerves! — singular sus- 
ceptibility,— very! What ’s the news at 
your house, Miss Margaret?’’ 

“Nothing. Oh, yes! Vale is coming 
home!’ with a bright face. 

“Vale Amber? Indeed! Glad to know 
it. A little fiery, but good stuff in him. 
Young folks will be young folks’ and the 
docwor went on, with the vague idea that he 
was talking to Margaret about her lover. 

Margaret slipped away rather hastily, al- 
most resenting his speech as an imperti- 
lence. 

Dr. Godfrey watched ber fine. tall figure as 
she swept gracefully down the pavement. 

** Now there’s a girl to be proud of, — 


strong and true outside, and the tenderest 
heart in the world at the bottom;’’ and the 
doctor sighed, half regreting, old*bachelor as 
he was, that there were no such women 
when he was young. 
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It was a queer place where Margaret next 
stopped. A dingy brown house, set close 
upon the main thoroughfare; the windows 
were full of odd collections of miscellaneous 
articles; there were shelves inside and a 
jong counter, Behind the counter sat a girl 
of four or five and twenty, though from her 
wan, haggard face, you might have guessed 
her to be twice that age. The forehead was 
pinched and sunken, and her cheeks hollow. 
Her black eyes had an unnatural brightness 
inthem, When she moved, as she did to 
answer Margaret’s greeting, one saw at once 
her great misfortune. The old enemy, dis- 
ease, had tortured her poor body, bowed the 
young, strong shoulders, and made them 
unsigutly and repulsive. But the pale, sal- 
low face brightened all over when Margaret 
went in, and she put up both her thin hands 
in the quick impulse of pleasure. 

“1’m thankful to see you, Miss Margaret. 
You ’ve come just when I wanted you. I’m 
just about worn out this morning.”’ 

Margaret went with her into the little 
room at the back of the shop, the feeble girl 
leaning on her strong, kind arm, and sink- 
ing down at last into the chair where Mar- 
garet bad placed her with a face fail of con- 
tent. 

“*Whatis it, Dolly? Not any new trouble, 
I hope.”’ 

“Oh, no! but it ’s the worry of things, and 
the not knowing what to do, and what is to 
become of us all, And then the little things 
fret me so, —the people coming in, and be- 
ing hard to suit, and going away cross; and 
mother bustling about down-stairs, and 
making such a noise; and Kitty fussing and 
crying because she ’s shut up in the factory 
all day long, poor child! — and no end to it 
all but the grave.” 

And she broke down in a weak, plaintive 
sob. 

There seemed nothing to be said, so Mar- 
garet opened the basket which she carried, 
and took out some wine and other delicacies, 
Then, with a readinéss that proved her fa- 
miliar with the place, sné found a glass, and 
made Dolly drink some of the wine, arrang- 
ing her chair and moving around her with 
that tender care that is often more consol- 


ing than spoken sympathy, After a while 


she said, — 
“It ’s just bécause you are worse than 


Usual, is it rot? You have n’t slept well for 


Many nights; and’’ — glancing at a great 
pile of cotton shirts in a corner of the chintz 


sofa—‘“you ve been sewing much iuore 
than you 

“1 made them all last week, and after all 
it is so little that I get for them.” 

The pale face grew still sadder, and the 
thin fingers clasped each other in a kind of 
mute appeal, Margaret was silent, oppress- 
ed with that sense of helplessness that the 
generous heart so often feels. At last she 
said, with a kind smile, “ Times will bright- 
en by and by. Kitty will go on with heg 
singing and playing, and presently will 
earning ever so much money.” 

“It’s just Kitty that troubles me more 
than all the rest,”’ said the girl. 

“How?” 

“< Because she is so impatient of our poor 
ways, and all the hard work and all the de- 
privations of life. And then I ‘m troubled 
about Ben King: he ’s so fond of Kitty, and 
I can’t make out whether she likes him or 
no,’”’ 

“ But she is promised to him,” said Mar- 

t. 

“TI know, but sometimes she is so per- 
verse, —I don’t know what to make of the 
child; and poor Ben is ready to break 
heart about her, I sometimes think, 
Margaret, that she’s been led into loviz 
some one else;” and the girl gave her a keen 
look. 

“That can hardly be, I think,” said Mar- 
garet innocently. 

Just here the shop door opened, and a 
little vision — a dainty, fairy-like creature — 
stood framed in by the shabby doorway. 
A small, exquisite head with a crown of 
shining, brown hair clustering in little rin 
around her forehead, a complexion 
put you in mind of the arbutus blossom 
some large, soft, child-like eyes, blue as 2 
summer sea, and lips of rosebud sweetness. 
The little vision lingered in the doorway, 
one tiny foot half advanced. 

‘Come, Kitty,”’ called her sister. 

Kitty camé, —the roses in her ch 
deepening as she saw 
ping forward in a freakish way like a 
naughty child half inclined to disobey. 
She threw down her little hat, and pushed 
back her rings of brown hair impatiently. 

“Ts it so Warm, dear?” 


“It is n’t because it is warm,” said Kitty 
petulantly. 

Margaret rose, and opened the rage 
old-fashioned piano. Miss Kitty saunter 
along toward the instrument with the alr of 
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a victim about be to immolated. But she 


sat down upon the stool, and adjusted the 
folds of her sixpenny muslin with such a 
perfect imitation of the fine-lady manner 
that Margaret smiled. The little hand be- 
gan to wander over the keys; such achildish, 
chubby little hand as it was! round, white, 


plump wrists, —a bracelet on one of them 


which would keep slipping down, and Kitty 
was constantly taking her hands off the 
keys to push it back in its place, and thus 
Margaret’s eyes were drawn to the trinket. 
lt was a curiously woven band of gold with 
a singular device in the centre —a small star 
and a serpent with glittering enamel eyes 
coiled around the rays. Margaret looked at 
it with asingular recollection of having seen 
it somewhere before, — long ago, and again 
later. But she could not remember when, 
and presently her theughts came back to the 
strain Kitty was playing. She stood by her 
an hour, making the little fingers go back 
when they stumbled, and correcting every 


false note. By and by she asked her to sing. 
Such a voice as broke upon the still, shabby 
little room! Margaret listened without a 
word of praise while the child went over the 
song a second time. Then she said, “ You 
will soon be beyond me, Kitty.’’ 

Kitty looked up, her face suddenly flush- 
ing. Then turning again to the instrument 
she began a passage from the Messiah. 
Margaret had heard it from the lips of great 
artists, but she was never so penetrated bya 
sense of its sweet, solemn power as now. 
The little room with its torn, red curtains, 
its faded carpet, and its outlook into the 
yard where the clothes were drying, was sud- 
denly glorified. When the last breath was 
_ hushed, Kitty got off the stool, — Margaret 
looking at her all the time with a kind of 
reverent wonder. But now the spell was 
broken, and Dolly came from the corner of 
the sofa where she had been crying in a little 
ecstasy of joy at Ki:ty’s great gift and of 
simple delight in the music; the mother 
came pattering up from the cellar kitchen 
aud looked in, —a stout, commonplace body, 
with bare arms and a very wet apron. And 
so Margaret put on her bonnet to go, saying 
as she did so, “‘ My Cousin Vale is coming 
home. He must hear you sing, Kitty.” 


“Mr, Amber!” 
‘Dolly, looking on, caught the swift rush 
of color, the pallor following it and the trem- 


bling eagerness of her voice. 
_ “Mr. Amber coming home!’ and Kitty's 
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fluttering hand went, shoving the bracele 
up and down. 

“He used to admire your voice, you 
know,” said Margaret, all unconscious, 
And then she went away wondering whether 
this creature with a complexion like a blush 
rose, and the violet eyes, had any concep 


tion of the worth of her great gift, —a power 


that might win men back from evil and lift 
them to the very gates of heaven; a power 
which allied the litiule thoughtless fairy to 
the angels. 

Kitty was looking down the street after 
Margaret, wishing she could have a French 
muslin dress and a parasol, thinking it very 
hard that she should have to be working all 
day while other girls not half so pretty 
were flirting with countless beaux; and so 
going on to think of Vale Amber thoughts 
that made her cheeks like twin roses, the 
lovely violet eyes grew dreamy as if it were 
some castle in the air they were seeing, 


instead of the homely street and Ben King 


going home to dinner in his shirt-sleeves, 
aad nodding at her from the other side of the 
way. It was very provoking to be called in 
to set the table, and Kitty went with a scowl 
on her face that scared all the sweet dimples 
away. 

Margaret ran quickly up-stairs after get- 
ting home, and was giving her hair a hasty 
brushing — an elaborate toilet being out of 
the question with the dinner to put upon 
the table — when Mrs. St. Ives came rustling 
in, in all the glory of brocade and lace. 
There was an auriferous gleam about her 
that quite dazzled Margaret’s eyes, and un- 
pleasantly reminded her of Eldorado and 
Juggernaut hung with shining coins. There 
were gold rings on her fingers, drawing atten- 
tion to the slender, patrician hand, broad, 
gold bracelets shining among the folds of 
lace about the wrists, a glittering chain with 
an infinity of charms, earrings and gleaming 
hair ornaments, and on her breast a brooch 
sparkling with gold and diamonds, Mrs, St. 
Ives sank into a chair, and surveyed Mar- 
garet. ‘‘My dear, what have you been 
about all this hot forenoon?”’ she asked. 

“I’ve been giving a lesson to that little 
wonder of a girl that I told you about,” she 
said. 

“Disinterestedly benevolent as usual,” 
said Mrs, St. Ives languidly, But I can’t 
even ask you anything about it. I’ve lost 
all my capacity for everything except being 
bored.”’ 


SV 
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“Why, who has been tormenting you 
now?” laughed Margaret. 

“Dr. Godfrey,’? with a shrug of 
shoulders. *‘ He came two mortal hours 
ago. I thought I would sit it out; but I was 
fairly driven off the field. And he stays to 


‘dinner too,” 


“] don’t care,” said Margaret gayly. 

“No, It is take him whole or piece-meal 
in his powders and pills. It’s as easy being 
choked to death at once as being strangled 
gradually. There are at least twenty differ- 
ent odors in the drawing-room, I detected 
aloes, paregoric, quinine’ — 

“Don’t laugh at him,” interposed Mar- 
garet, remembering the dreadful bill that 
had haunted her so many nights, and which 
the doctor at last sent back to her receipted 
in full, and the money, she had saved so 
painfully, returned. ‘* He is very geverous 
and kind, and I do think he has done Mrs, 


Amber good,” 


“ Margaret, don’t be silly! You know she 
would be perfectly wretched if she had n’t 
something to moan about.”’ 

Margaret did not mind this, for one of the 
charms shining against the lustrous folds of 
Mrs. St. Ives’s brocade caught her eye. 

“* What is it, child?” 

“T was thinking—how very odd that 
device 

This? Oh, yes. It was designed an 
old man,’ and Mrs, St. Ives’s dark face 
grew darker, ‘‘ There was a whole band of 
them; these little gold stars threaded along 
a twist of golden rope. Imagine how they 
must have shone on my hair when it was 
glossy and black, and I a bride. Imagine 
the white silk and the tulle. But they went 
afterward; for, do you see, there is a pure 
diamond in the centre, and diamonds are 
money, you know.”’ 

Margaret was silent, and Mrs. St. an 
rattled on with stories of her gay Parisian 
life, all slightly flavored with sarcasm, 

And then there was the table to attend 
to, and a quarrel to be made up between 
Dick and Harry, and Elsie to be petted into 


good humor, and Dr. Godfrey to be wel- - 


comed, It was a charming tableau in the 
dining-room. Mrs, Amber with peachy 
cheeks and smiling eyes, as gay as though 
there were no such things as nerves in the 
world, Mrs. St. Ives stately and brilliant, 
Elsie’s lovely face lighting up as her mother 
planned little festivals for Vale’s visit, and 
Margaret in her serene, pure beauty. 


The good-natured doctor was radiant. 
His roughness of manner and speech had 
dropped away, and he was become a preux 
chevalier — so tender — such a charming old- 
fashioned gallantry about him, ‘‘quite unlike 
anything one sees now-a-days,” as Mrs. 
Amber remarked that night. The attraction 
which such feeble, inefficient women have 
for great burly fellows like the doctor is a 
curious psychological mystery. It will be 
hard to explain why the doctor went away at 
last, feeling twenty years younger than he 
did in the morning, and why he thought of 
Mrs. Amber all the evening and dreamed of 
her all night, 

“He says I must have perfect repose, 
my vitality is so low,’? said Mrs, Amber; 
“*and he won’t consent to my making the 
slightest exertion.’’ Margaret gave her the 
powder for the night, and went up-stairs 
thinking of the poor hunch-backed girl, who 
would sit far into the night working to keep 
the wolf from the door, 

It was such a strange world, where one 
person’s way lies all among roses, and 
another’s over rough, stony places, with no 
rest by the way, and none to hope for till 
they reach the end of all. 


CHAPTER IIL 
A QUESTION. 


After crossng the marshes, Vale came in- 
to an orchard thitkly set with gnarled, twist- 
ed old trees, and by and by into a quaint neg- 
lected garden, with the moonlight lying on 
the shrubbery, and full of the scent of roses, 
He stopped where a great linden-tree over- 
swept the Amber house, and, passing around 
under its thick gloom, came to the front 
looking seaward. The wet sea-winds had 
been at work upon it, and the wall, shin- 
gled in the old colonial fashion, was covered 
thick with moss, woodbine and clematis 
clambered over it, and framed in one or two 
of the windows, f 

‘*She can scarcely be asleep,” said Vale, 
looking eagerly around. 

The house loomed above him dark and | 
silent. There was no sound except the 
plash of the breakers on the beach just be- 
low, The silence and the white moonlight 
awed and oppressed him. He hastily broke 
a twig from a shrub near, and tossed: it 
against a window above him. In a moment 
a curtain was parted, and a faint light 
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streamed out into the night. Vale stepped 

a few paces off, and stood plainly revealed 
in the flood of moonlight. The window 
was put up, and Margaret looked out. 

Vale stretched out his hands. 

“Margaret, Margaret!” in a low, eager 
tone. 

“Why, Vale! is it you!” said her sweet 
voice. 

“Itis I, Margaret. Come down to me.” 

“In a minute, Vale.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and in a glad tone. 

Vale went round to the door, and waited. 
Soon he heard her step on the stairs, then 
the many bolts were drawn back one by one, 
and presently the ponderous door was flung 
open. Vale took in her whole face and fig- 
ure at a single absorbing glance, — her soft 
eyes shining with a tender welcome for him, 
the round, white, massive chin, the soft out- 
line of her cheeks, the waving hair pushed 
carelessly away from her forehead and drop- 
ping in heavy masses on her neck, the ivory 
throat bearing the beautiful head so regally, 
and the air of sweet and gentle pride that 
she always wore, —and, seeing her so, Vale 
caught her two hands put out in welcome, 
and drew her to him in passionate caresses. 

“There, there, Vale, that will do,”’ said 
the girl, shrinking back after the first kiss, 
and smiling alittle. “‘ You ’re just the same 
impulsive boy as ever.”’ 

“1 ’m so glad to see you, Margaret!” he 
said earnestly. 

**And I’m glad to see you. But why 
did n’t you come to the floor, and not go 
‘prowling around the windows like a burglar 
or a romantic jover?’”’ she said, laughing 


* Because I did n’t want Mrs, Amber 
about me,’’ he said, with a grimace. 

“Well, comeinnow. They are all asleep, 
and we can have a cozy talk.” 

*“*No, Margaret: you come out, —down 
to the arbor. It’s too beautiful to sardine 
the house.” 

Margaret looked out doubtfully. 

Vale stepped in, and took a heavy shawl 
from the stand in the hall. 

*“* Now run and get your rubbers, there ’s 
a good girl,” he continued. **You don’t 


see your cousin Vale every day.” 

The girl hesitated no longer, but, running 
away for her equipments, came back in a 
moment, 

“Do you know, Vale,” she said, looking 
up and smiliug as he gave her his arm to go 
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out, “this isa very romantic thing for me 

to do? If it was Elsie, it ‘would be quite 

in character.” 

Vale’s dark, brilliant eyes were upon her 

face. 
“Did I frighten you?” he asked tend 

“Oh, no! for I guessed at once it was 
you,” she said, with innocent frankness, ” 

** How came you to do that?” 

“T hardly know,” she answered laugh- 
ingly. ‘“‘Perhaps because you ’re such a 
queer fellow that I’m prepared for any outre 
course of conduct on your part.” 

Vale made no answer to this, but started 
off in another course, 

“TI suppose,” he remarked, “that you 
were at work for some of them, and that 
was why you happened to be up.”’ 

“No: I was writing a letter. So don’t 
growl.” 

* A letter. To whom?” with quick jeal- 
ousy. 

“To Uncle Marmaduke.” 

“Oh! coming home in two months, you 
know.” 

All this while they had been passing 
through the garden, and now came out up- 
on a rocky crest where a little arbor had 
been built, —a rude affair, but overlooking 
the broad, shining sea. Vale made her sit 
down, and stood by her, 

“It is beautiful tonight, Vale.’’ 

“Yes, Margaret. Now tell ine how they 
all are.” 

“ Mrs, Amber is well; little Harry has got 
the measles; Willie hen gone into the coun- 
try 

“ There, there! spare me the particulars. 
You know I hate children.” 

“Yes: [know you do. So did Herod.” 

“Don’t flatter me. How is Elsie?” 

“ Very well, and as pretty as a picture.” 

** Ah, indeed! any lovers?” with a curious 

' “No serious ones, I think,” shaking her 
head, “ unless, indeed, Dr. Godfrey is one.” 

“Dr. Godfrey? I once thought he had a 
penchant for you?” 

“For me? Why, Vale! But you are 
“*T care for nobody, nobody, 
And nobody cares for me,’ ” 
She sang softly; but the soft eyes grew 
thoughtful, and her face sober. ~ 
“Don't say’ that, Margaret,” said Vale 
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“Tes true, though. » Then, after a little 
pause, “T have n’t told you about our vis- 
itor.” 

“Who is it?” 

“A lady, a Mrs. St. Ives, — handsome, 
clever, and rich. She has a curious history. 
Avery beautiful girl, my stepmother says, 
and a great belle, in her time. She went to 
Paris, and married there unfortunately; 
was separated from her husband, and he has 
been the same as dead to her for years. In- 
deed, she does n’t know but he is dead. 
Mrs. Amber says she was a gay creature, full 
of life and the wildest spirits, but now she is 
taciturn and satirical. Elsie is a great fa- 
vorite with her.” 

“How came Mrs, Amber to know her?” 
asked Vale indifferently. 

“ They were schoolmates, or at least early 
friends, Such quantities of gold ornaments 
she wears, you "ll beamused, Vale. And yet 
one does n’t laugh at her. You have a feel- 
ing that it would not be best to offend 
her.” 

Vale was silent, not seeming to take much 
interest in Mrs, St. Ives. They watched the 
steady risé and fall of the sea, and the shim- 
mering splendor of the moon upon the wat- 
ers. At last Margaret said, playfully, — 

** A penny for your thoughts, Vale!’ 

“T was thinking that those glittering peb- 
bles on the shore were so many golden ea- 
gles.” 

“What a fancy a 

* And your thoughts, Margaret?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said 
softly, — 

“TI was thinking that this shining path 
over the waves led up to the very gates 
of heaven; and so I went on, thinking of the 
rough paths we walk in our way there, and 
how very hard and weary the road is some- 
times,”’ 

“That is as much alike as our thoughts 
often are, I imagine,” said Vale bitterly. 
“Yours are in heaven, mine in hades,” 

“O Vale! you think me better than I 
am.’’ Then, seeing the cloud on his sensi- 
tive face, she went on gently. “Tell me 
what you have been doing this long time.” 

“Tell youl! God forbid!’ 

Margaret, in her woman’s ignorance of sin 
and crime, thought of nothing more than, 
foolish dissipation and fashionable folly. 
She knew Vale’s weakness, knew well how 
terribly far he fell below what a man should 
be; but, of all the people whom she had 


known, he, with his delicate, intuitive nym 


pathies, was the one who understwod her 
best. There were places in her life which 
she did not know how she would have lived 
over but for him, Old associations linked 
him to her: the bond was as strong as if the 
fictitious relationship was indeed real. Mar- 
garet had striven with all her might to keep 
Vale from going into wrong paths; she lit- 
tle guessed with how small effect. Now she 
said, her eyes filling, — 

“Is it so bad, then, Vale?” , 

The tender voice touched him, Looking 
at. her, he saw no shrinking from him, no 
abhorrence of his wickedness, It was as if 
an angel were near him; and yet the pitying, 
human love in her face, in the soft eyes 
swimming in tears, in the gentle touch of 
the hand she involuntarily Jaid upon his arm, 
thrilled him with an intense pleasure, —a 
pleasure so nearly akin to pain that he grew 
pale, and faltered in what he would have 
said. For a moment there was a conflict in 
his soul; the demon of darkness striving 
with his better self, the struggle of Diabo- 
lus with the angel of light. 'Two ways open- 
ed before him, — a simple, honest life, labor, 
and Margaret’s love if he could win it; and 
the old, pleasant life of self-indulgence, 
Elsie Shannon, and her fortune. Just now 
his soul cried out for Margaret. Nothing 
in the whole world seemed so sweet as her 
love. It conquered. He seized her hands, 
bent his flaming eyes upon her, and in a 
voice hoarse with emotion said, — 

“* Margaret, save me from myself. Oh! 
love me! Be my wife.” 

She looked up to meet his intent eyes, al- 
most fierce in their wild longing; to see the 
world of passion in his face, She shrank 
away, trembling. 

“You shrink from me?’’ he cried vehe- 
mently. 


His fierce, iron-like grasp on her fingers. 


forced an exclamation of pain from her, 

Instantly he was covering them with 
kisses, 

** My love! my darling! have I hurt you, 
in my wild passion? Forgive me, Marga- 
ret! I love you so,” 

Margaret stood white and still, All she 
had known of his passionate, intense temper- 
ament had not prepared her for anything 
like this. 


“Yes, you will be mine, Margaret,” he 


said, in a voice of thrilling tenderness, 
“You never knew I loved you so, darling. 
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Now you will pay it all back tome. You 
shall not be their slave any longer: you be- 
long tome. You will love me, and [ shall 
work for you, and lead a pure, honest life 
for your sake, I”}] cheat the Evil One of 
my soul, after all, Margaret; for you will 
help me. Oh, it will be a most happy life we 
shall live together, my love;’’ and the last 
words were almost a sob from the very wear- 
iness of passion. 

Margaret waited till the tempest that 
shook him was almost past, till he looked 
up in her face with an expression of such 
reverence and worship that she could scarce- 
ly keep back the tears which were waiting 
to come. Then she said, so low and soft 
that he scarcely heard, — 

*“*No, Vale: it cannot be.”’ 

Not yet, I know, —you think you must 
give so much of your life to them; but I 
will break all those Liliputian chains. Oh, I 
shall take a pleasure in crushing down such 
puny obstacles.” 

““T mean, Vale, it can never be!’’ faltered 
Margaret, dreading the storm unspeakably. 

He sprang up, gazed at her with glowing 


eyes. 
“Don’t say you cannot love me, Margaret,” 
he pleaded. 


**T don’t love you in that way, Vale.”’ 

He muttered a malediction, shaking all 
over with suppressed passion. Then he 
sank down beside her, saying, with white 
lips that tried to smile, — 

“T see how it is. You don’t trust my 
reformation; but I’}] prove it to you. Oh, 
you don’t know what I can do,”’ 

“No, Vale: it is n’t that.”” Then witha 
sudden despair she said, ‘‘ Vale, won’t you 
understand me? Won’t you take pity on 
me? You must see how much you distress 
me.”’ 

He folded his arms around her. 

She lifted up her head, 

“Vale!” 

It was not that one word, but something 
in her face, that made him release her at 
once. 

“What is it you wish me to understand?” 
he demanded with lowering brow. 

“That, much as I love you, I don’t love 
you at all in the way you wish me to love 
you.” 

He looked at her with that dark, fixed 
sternness, 

“You love some one else, perhaps,” he 
said. 


Margaret’s pride and anger rose. . She 


drew her shawl around her closer, 


“TI think 1 will go in now, Vale,’ she 


said, 

“Stop!” Then, with a quick revulsion, 
“Dear love, forgive me. But you madden. 
ed meso, You don’t mean you will never 
love me. You don’t mean that, certainly, 
Margaret?”’ 

**I do mean it, Vale. It goes to my heart 
to pain you, but it would do no good to keep 
back the truth,” 

“But you don’t know. You have n’t 
thought about it at all. Theidea is all new 
to you,’’ he pleaded. 

Margaret was silent a moment. In her 
girlish dreams it had been a different per- 
son whom she had fancied might make her 
happiness; a man true and strong and self- 
reliant; one in whom her weakness would 
find stength, and her hungry woman’s 
heart rest in entire trust, —a very different 
man from Vale. Margaret thought she did 
know, so she said, ‘1 think I am not mis- 
taken, Vale.” 

** But I tell you that you can save me.” 

She shook hor head incredulously, 

“You refuse to believe it. You turn 
away from me when you have it in your 
power to win me back to the goodness you 
love so well. Your kindness for me is all 
feigned then. You don’t care though I am 
forever lost. You will not lift a finger: 
you will stand by and see me go down to 
perdition,”’ 

Margaret was very white and still. He 


knew he had touched her heart, knew that _ 


all her overflowing pity for him would argue 
in his favor. 


** Even if what you say is true, Vale, and 


1 do not think it is, for you would not do 
for my sake what you will not for your 
own”? — 

“T will. I swear it!’ he interrupted. 

** Even if this were true, I should have no 
right to give myself to you; for God gave 
me my own life to live. And a marriage 
without love isasin. You know I always 
thought so.”’ 

Saying so, she stood before him, all the 
deep, true feeling in her pure heart shining 
in her faee; and his desire for her love grew 
stronger. 

“You will not pity me then, Margaret. 
You will do nothing for me, You will say 
some time, ‘I might have saved him if I 
would, but I would not. And yet I have 
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told him so many times how well he was 

worth the saving; but when it came to me to 

do I would not do it.’ And you slight my 

love, Margaret, —I who have loved you all 

my life. Where I go, what becomes of me, 

how much I suffer, it is all nothing to 
” 

A long silence fell between them now. 
The moon was wheeling down the sky; the 
in-coming tide rose in great, sweeping swells 
upon the beach; the sea sang its world-old 
anthem; a low-breathing, whispering wind 
came rustling up from the shore, shook the 
tangled vines upon the arbor, and ruffled the 
loose-lying hair upon Margaret’s temples. 
And Vale looked at her with wild love and 
longing: never had she seemed half so love- 
ly and sweet, and for the moment he felt 
that the world held nothing so precious to 
him as Margaret, She looked up, seeing 
it all in his face; and then the beautiful 
eyes grew humid, and something within her 
seemed to plead for hiw not less eagerly 
than his own eloquent passion. If he loved 
as he said, why not be all that he asked? 
Why not consecrate herself to the work of 


developing the latent good in him? It 


would be a great work, worthy her woman- 
hood; a grand, an unselfish doing of good. 
And then the thought flitted through Mar- 
garet’s mind that this was her woman’s fate. 

Poor Vale! Were all his fine capacities to 
die out? Oh that long, dreary going down- 
ward! Why not marry him? Whatshedid 
would affect no one. Nobody’s heart was 
to be broken by her misery if so it should 
fallout. Margaret thought with keen pain. 
But Vale loved her, better than any one else 
in the whole world loved her. And her 
heart was so hungry for love. What to do? 
Margaret was just in that exalted state of 
mind when it is easy to make a great sacri- 
fice, and to make it all the while persuading 


herself that it was no sacrifice, but a doing. 
of her own pleasure. Such thoughts would, 


never have filled Margaret’s mind had she 
known, what Vale did, that at that moment 
he was liable to arrest and imprisonment 
for the crime of forgery, committed simply 


to procure the means to gratify his ungov-. 


ernable passions. 

‘Margaret!’ His eyes were bent upon 
hers in tender entreaty, “It is only one 
word that I want,’’ 


CONSOLATION. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


The soul grows weary of the grief of earth, 
Yet ever prays for strength to bear it all, 
Nor asks to ’scape mortality’s strict thrall 

Until God shriveth it to greater worth, 

And in his mercy calls the spirit forth. 

We hear angelic voices on us call, 
And a diviner sunshine seems to fall 

At times upon us than attends on mirth: 
Visions of beauty cheer our longing eyes, 

Dreams of a joy this life will never bring, 
Whispers of peace that follow all our sighs 

Charm fear to rest, and bid the soul to sing. 
The unseen world seems full of sweet surprise, 

And Faith flies upward, radiant of wing. 


Laconia, N. H., January, 1879. 
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SOMETHING OF A SURPRISE. 


RY CARRIE D, BEEBE. 


Mr. Moreton had always been considered 
eccentric; but as he was a shrewd business 
man, and managed to lay aside a large for- 
tune, his eccentricity was generally toler- 
ated. He was a loving husband and father, 
caring little for the outside world, and eve- 
rything for his family; and it was not at all 
strange, when his children died of diphthe- 
ria, and his wife of consumption, all in the 
same year, leaving him quite alone, that he 
grew more eccentric than ever, He began 
to wander aimlessly about, both by night 
and day, and at last made several reckless 
and unlucky speculations. He might have 
killed himself in his wanderings, and no 
one would have cared; but, when it came to 
throwing away his money, that was a differ- 
ent affair altogether, at least to his nearest 
of kin. He had no very near relatives, but 
several distant cousins, one of whom, a Mr. 
Ward, used to claim, through some sort of 
argument no one but himself could under- 
stand, that bis kinship was nearest of all, 
However this may have been, Mr. Ward 
was the first to cry out against Mr. More- 
ton’s squandering his money; and it re- 
sulted in a committee being appointed to 
manage the old man and his affairs. Each 
relative seemed willing that a knave should 
be given the charge of Mr. Morton; but no 
two could settle upon which one should be 
appointed; and to verify the old saying, 
‘when rogues fall out, just men get their 
dues,’’ Mr. Moreton had the good luck to 
fall into the hands of Mr. Leamington, a 
lawyer of undoubted integrity, whe at once 
put Mr. Moreton’s business affairs into the 
best possible shape, and—for it was now 
early spring — he sent the old gentleman to 
a‘pleasant country boarding-house, where 
he was to receive especial care, 

lt proved an excellent place for him. He 
could wander about in the woods whenever 
he was restless, and it seemed to soothe 
him. There were little chitdren in the 
family, and their pranks and prattle divert- 
ed his mind. 

With the summer months came a swarm 
of city boarders; and as Mr. Moreton’s his- 
tory was unknown to them, and it was gen- 


erally believed he was a wealthy widower 
without children, he received much atten. 
tion. 

But he seemed to care for no one unti] 
Olivia Rathburn came. She was twenty- 
five, and had been a widow for four years, 
She was an heiress at the time of her mar- 
riage; but her husband managed to spend 
the greater portion of her fortune before hig 
death, and she had barely enough left to 
support herself and a maiden aunt who was 
dependent upon her. By acting as corre. 
spondent for fashion journais and other pa- 
pers, she managed to obtain some extra pin- 
money; and, even in the country, she de- 
voted a portion of the day to writing. She 
was a trifle reserved, and a trifle sad; and 
yet she was a general favorite too. She 
had taken off crape; but still wore only 
black and white, and dressed in a simple, 
graceful fashion. She was fond of tke chil- 
dren, and entered into all their childish 
pleasures, — feeding the chickens, going out 
in search of ferns and flowers, ready to play 
at archery or croquet with lads too young 
for flirting, telling childish stories, making 
dolls and kites with endless patience; or 
listening, with such an interested, believing 
air, to the old ladies who were fond of say- 
ing how exclusive and select their families 
were, — hearing much gossip, and repeating 
none, 

Mrs, Boardman confided to her the story . 
of Mr, Moreton’s misfortunes; and from that 
day she took especial care to be as pleasant 
as possible to him. He grew very fond of 
her society, and then of herself; and she 
treated him with much the same deference 
she would have shown her own father, for 
she felt a sublime respect for a gentleman 
who had loved his wife and children suffi- 
ciently well to go insane over their loss. 

About this time, Mr. Ward, all unknown 
to Mr. Leamington, sent a spy upon Mr. 
Moreton’s actions, in the person of Miss 
Pierce, a lady of very certain age, since no 
one would have guessed it to be less than 
fifty. Miss Pierce had a slight acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Moreton; and she went up 
with two objects in view, — first, she was 
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well paid for going; and, in the second 
place, she was fully determined to marry 
Mr. Moreton before the summer was over. 
Judge, then, of her consternation when she 
found him rapt in every word and look of 
Mrs. Rathburn, while he had never a glance 
for her. 

She lost no time in communicating the 

facts to Mr. Ward, with several embeliish- 
ments to better portray Olivia’s artfulness; 
and he at once raised such a hornet’s-nest 
about Mr. Leamington’s ears, that that gen- 
tleman was induced to bring Mr. Moreton 
back to the city. The fact that Miss Pierce 
had been sent out to watch was carefully 
kept from him; and, as Olivia had already 
left Mrs. Boardman’s at the time he went 
up for Mr. Moreton, he did not see her, and, 
finding that the old gentleman could talk 
upon no other subject, he made up his 
mind that she was, without doubt, some 
scheming, fortune-hunting widow, fully de- 
termined to marry Mr. Moreton for his 
money. She certainly could have no other 
object in desiring to marry an old, demented 
man. 
Mr. Leamington was deliberating upon 
what was best to be done in the matter, 
when Mr. Ward entered his office, and in. 
troduced the subject which was uppermost 
in his mind. 

“T am told,” said Mr. Ward, “that this 
Mrs. Rathburn, as she calls herself, is one 
of the most designing women that walks 
the earth, Some say she was never married 
atall. It was a great mistake, your sending 
my cousin up into the country without some 
one to watch him,” 

“ As to that,” returned Mr. Leamington, 
“T felt that an absence of restraint would 
be the best thing for him; and he certainly 
is much better, both mentally and bodily, 
than when he went away.” 

“But are you not going to take measures 
to prevent his marrying? He is not safe a 
single day in the city with that designing 
creature near.”’ 

“Am I to shut him up in an attic, and 
feed him on bread and water?” queried Mr. 
Leamington, 

“You might, with all propriety, place 
him in a lunatic asylum,” said Mr. Ward, 
watching Mr. Leamington’s face sharply to 
see how his suggestion was received. ‘You 
remember,’’ he added, ‘‘I suggested the 
same thing last spring.’’ 

“He is not insane,” said Mr. Leaming- 
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ton, “and therefore he shall not be placed 
in a lunatie asylum while he remains in my 
charge.” 

Mr. Ward looked disconsolate for a mo- 
ment, and then a bright idea struek him. 

“TI believe that the cheapest way, in the 
end, would be to buy this woman off,” he 
said, 
‘Perhaps you are right,” returned Mr. 
Leamington; ‘that is, if she is the sort of 
woman that can be bought off.” 


* Any woman who would want to marry 


my cousin in his present state could be 


bought up,” said Mr. Ward; *‘ but it would 


n’t be for a song.” 
After a lengthy discussion, which lasted 


until Mr, Leamington wished himself far. 


enough away from it all, it was decided that 
the two gentlemen were to visit Mrs. Rath- 
burn in person, and offer her a thousand 
dollars in ready money if she would agree 
not tq see Mr. Moreton again. Mr. Lea- 
mington did not relish the idea of going; 
and he would have given up his guardian- 
ship of Mr. Moreton altogether, only he felt 
a strange pity for the old man, beset as he 
was by his relations, who were worse than 
cormorants, hovering about, and anxiously 
awaiting his death, that they might seize 
upon their prey. 


That same evening, —for Mr. Ward had’ 


her address, — the two gentlemen called on 
Olivia Rathburn at her home, which was 
in a rather quiet and very respectable board- 
ing-house. The parlor was occupied by 
several of the boarders, who were spending 
the evening there; and, seeing it was impos- 
sible to hold any quiet business conversa- 
tion, Mr. Leamington gave their cards to 
the servant in waiting, saying they wished 
to see Mrs. Rathburn on business matters, 
and asking if it were possible to see her 
alone. 

The servant replied, that; as Mrs. Rath- 
burn and her aunt occupied two small back- 
rooms, one of which they used as a parlor, 
it was quite probable that the gentlemen 
would be received there. 

His surmise proved correct; and, after a 
moment’s delay, they were ushered into the 
room. 

Nothing could abash Mr. Ward: but it’ 
must be confessed, that, with the first 
glance at room and inmate, Mr, Leaming- 
ton was slightly discomfited. The room, 
he acknowledged to himself, was the most 
beautiful one he had ever seen; not on ac- 
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count of rich furniture, but for the tasteful 
selection and arrangement of everything 
within it. The windows had brackets on 
either side; and these brackets beld pots of 
thrifty ivy, whose vines were trained over 
the tops of the windows in waves, making 
regular lambrequins of the dark, glossy 
green leaves. Below these, in either win- 
dow, hung a gilt cage, — a golden canary in 
one, a goldfinch in the other; while still be- 
low, upon the window-seats, were pots of 
primrose and cyclamen in full bloom. The 
carpet and the paper-hangings were a soft 
French gray, with deep, rich cardinal bor- 
ders; and the chairs and lounge were up- 
holstered in the same contrasting shades, 
In one corner, by the window, was a pot of 
night jasmine, whose thrifty branches touch- 
ed the wall above; and in the opposite cor- 
ner, in a fanciful pot upon a curious stand, 
a scarlet salvia flaunted its rich blossoms in 
lavish Juxuriance against the pale-;gray 
walls. 

Tasteful pictures hung upon all sides of 
the room, tasteful statues wee disposed 
here and there, and upon the mantel ticked 
a handsome clock, with exquisite bronzes 
on either side. In the centre of the room 
stood a library table with a cardinal top; 
and upon it stood a bronze Hercules, hold- 
ing a shaded lamp, which was fed by a 
drop-light from the chandelier above. Upon 
this table were arranged materials for writ- 
ing, a book with a delicate handkerchief 
drawn between the closed leaves to mark a 
place, and a small vase of blood-red glass 
holding a sweet-scented, creamy, half-open- 
ed rose. 

Over the room—for the evenings were 
cool now —a grate fire shed a red glow; for 
the shadéd lamp threw a glare upon the ta- 
ble only, leaving the room half to the fire- 
light. 

From this table, as the gentlemen entered, 
rose a rather pale but graceful woman, at- 
tired in black,—a close-fitting, trailing 
dress; and she wore no ornaments, aside 
from her rings, except two white crysanthe- 
mums at her throat, and in her ears pearls 
of no mean value. She was not very beau- 
tiful, perhaps; but she was very womanly 
and sweet, and Mr. Leamington found him- 
self evincing little wonder that Mr. More- 
ton had fallen an easy victim to her charms, 
The disgusting business on which he came 
seemed in a fair way to be neglected alto- 
gether; and, reading something of this in 


his face, Mr. Ward introduced the subject 
without delay. 

“I hope, Mrs, Rathburn,” he began, as 
soon as he had thrown himself violently 
into the depths of an easy-chair, thrust his 
great feet forward, and interlocked his bony 
fingers, — ‘‘ I hope you will excuse us if we 
proceed to business immediately. I pre- 
sume you have some idea in regard to the 
subject that we have come to discuss with 
you,” 

“I have not, sir,’’ she answered quietly, 
glancing once more at the cards she stil] 
held in her hands, ‘‘ except that I remember 
a friend of mine, a Mr. Moreton, whom I 
chanced to meet in the country last sum- 
mer, mentioned a Mr. Leamington as his 
guardian.” 

“Exactly,” returned Mr. Ward. “The 
other gentleman is Mr, Leamington, and I 
am Mr. Moreton’s nearest of kin.’ 

This announcoment, which was made in 
a manner evidently designed to overwhelm 
Mrs. Rathburn altogether, was received by 
her with a slight and self-possessed inclina- 
tion of the head; whereupon Mr. Ward 
coughed, and looked over to Mr. Leaming- 
ton, who was meditating the feasibility of 
taking French leave at once. However, at 
this glance from Mr. Ward, he decided to 
go on, and at least speak with her of Mr. 
Moreton. Perhaps, after all, she had no 
designs on the old gentleman. 

“Tt is of Mr. Moreton we came to speak,” 
said he politely. 

‘Exactly!’ chimed in Mr. Ward, rub- 
bing the palms of his hands briskly to- 
gether. 

“Ah!” returned Olivia, in her careless, 
refined voice. ‘I hope Mr. Moreton is 
well, We were warm friends during the 
summer,” 

This remark gave Mr. Leamington the 
idea that she was either very innocent or a 
consummate actress; while it had the effect 
to make Mr. Ward angry. 

**I don’t doubt that,’”’ said the latter 
roughly. ‘* The fact is, you were too warm 
friends altogether.”’ 

*Will you be kind enough to state at 
once the object of your call, sir?” Olivia 
said coldly, with a proud curve cf ‘the lip 
which was very exasperating. 

Mr. Ward was about to speak; but Mr. 
Leamington interrupted. 

** However unpleasant the errand that we 
came on,” he said, addressing Mr. Ward, 
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“jt gives us no excuse for speaking to Mrs, 
Rathburn in other than the most respectful 
terms.” 

Turning to Olivia, he continued: — 

“We have learned of Mr. Moreton con- 
cerning his love for you, and his desire to 
make you his wife.” 

“Oh!” she said, the warm color coming 
into her cheeks, as she looked into his face 
with surprise. 

“If you know his history,’”’ continued 
Mr. Leamington, “‘you will understand 
why his friends think it inadvisable that he 
should marry any one. I can see how you 
have come to pity him, for there is much 
that is pathetic in his life; but we feel sure, 
under all the circumstances, that you can- 
not love him as a wife should, and that his 
wealth is the chief thing which tempts you 
to think for a moment of marriage with one 
so unfitted for a husband.” 

“And, besides,’ interrupted Mr. Ward, 
“your marriage with a man who is under 
guardianship on account of unsound mind 
would be illegal. Were you aware of this 
fact?”’ 

“T confess—I was not,’ Olivia answer- 
ed, opening her eyes a little wider than be- 
fore. 

“We have come to ask you to give up 
whatever claim you feel that you have upon 
Mr. Moreton,” continued Mr. Leamington, 
as though he had not been interrupted, 
“but not without rightful compensation. 
After much consultation and deliberation, 
we have decided to give you the sum of one 
thousand dollars if you will pledge your 
word not to see Mr. Moreton again.” 

When he finished speaking, Olivia turned 
and looked straight into the fire musingly 
for some moments. Then she turned her 
face toward him again, looking a trifle 
abashed and ashamed. 

“Tam only in comfortable circumstances, 
tir,” she said, in answer. “I did inherit 
quite a fortune from my father; but during 
my married life we were so unfortunate as 
0 lose the greater portion of it. I would 
still have enough for myself; but I have an 
aunt dependent on me, and then it is hard 
0 economize always, when you were not 
reared in that way.” 

“I know,’”’ Mr. Leamington answered, all 
‘ympathy; though he knew nothing what- 
ever of it except so far as she had just told 
him. ‘We do not think you wrong at all 
in trying to better your circumstances.” 


** And I believe,’ she continued very so- 
berly, “ I would rather receive a thousand 
dollars, than marry Mr. Moreton, with ail 
his wealth.”’ 

Very sensible!’ exclaimed Mr. Ward, 
in aloud tone, ‘“ All you have to do, Mrs, 
Rathburn, — Mr. Leamington, I know I’m 
not a lawyer; but please allow me a word 
here, —all you have to do, as soon as we 
pay you the thousand dollars, is to sign a 
paper in which you agree to forfeit a larger 
sum — say three thousand dollars — if you 
fail to keep your purt of the contract, or, in 
other words, persist in marrying my unfor- 
tunate cousin.”’ 

* But, in such a case,” said the lady, 
** suppose I broke the compact, and married 
Mr. Moreton, — who would receive the three 
thousand dollars? And who would pay it, 
—my husband?”’ 

Mr. Ward turned red in the face, and 
cleared his throat several times; but he did 
not answer a word, 

‘*Such a transaction would scarcely be 
business-like,’ said Mr. Leamington, “ All 
that we can do, Mrs, Rathburn, in case you 
accept the thousand dollars, is to trust to 
your honor. Of course we will take a re- 
ceipt from you, stating why the money is 
paid.” 

**You are truly in earnest then,” Olivia 
said, ‘‘and will give me a thousand dollars 
if | promise that I will not see Mr. Moreton 
again?” 

‘We are entirely in earnest, madam,’’ 
Mr. Leamington said. 

‘* When and where will you pay me the 
money ?”’ 

** Here and now. Mr. Ward is sufficient 
witness to the bargain, and you will sign 
the receipt.” 

He produced a roll of crisp new bills, 
which looked more inviting than soiled ones 
or a check could have done, 

** Will you allow me to look at the mon- 
ey?’’ she asked, 

** Certainly.” 

And, rising, he placed the bills in her 
hand, 

She turned them slowly with her white, 
slender fingers, gravely and carefully count- 
ing them. 

“You are right,’’ she said, ‘It is a thou- 
sand dollars.’’ 

And then she seemed in deep thought for 
a moment, holding the money in her closed 
hand. 
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“Do you accept it upon our terms, Mrs. 
Rathburn?” queried Mr. Ward impa- 
tiently. 

“This is Mr. Moreton’s money?” she 
asked, in reply. 

“Of course,” he said, with greater impa- 
tience. 

**Please tell me,’ she said to Mr. Lea- 
mington,—‘‘for I do not understand, — 
how you have the right to give this money 
to me?’ 

“I am his guardian,” he answered, col- 
oring under her clear, earnest look. ‘I 
pay his bills, invest his money, and employ 
it to the best advantage, as far as I am ca- 
pable of doing so.”’ 

** And you really think it best to use his 
money to bribe the woman he loves —ac- 
cording to his own confession — not to mar- 
ry him?” 

There was a trifle of bitterness in her 
tone; but it was serious still. 

*“‘Under the circumstances,” said Mr. 
Leamington, “I think it wrong for him to 
marry at all; and, rather than expend his 
money in trying to keep him away from 
you, I—or, rather, Mr. Ward thinks it 
best to give it to you, in payment for any 
disappointment you may feel.” 

“It is very kind of Mr. Ward, I am sure; 
for a thousand dollars is a very large sum of 
money.”’ 

And she fingered the bills in a rather ab- 
sent manner. 

** Are you going to take it?” asked Mr. 
Ward anxiously. 

At this, she rolled the bills together, and, 
rising, advanced toward Mr, Leamington, 
her black dress trailing after her, and her 
face girlish and fair, but very white and 
sorrowful. 

“Mr. Leamington,” she said, in her 
sweet, sad voice, — and he rose as she ad- 
dressed him, thinking for the first time 
there had not been a smile upon her face 
during the interview, and feeling in his 
heart sincere sorrow for her, in spite of the 
circumstances, —‘‘ Mr. Leamington, I am 
very poor, but not poor enough to marry 
Mr. Moreton, or to take his money without 


feeling it was for value received, I did feel 
sorry for him, I did try to amuse him and 
win him from his loneliness; but I never 
had the slightest desire or design to marry 
him, and no one knows this better than Mr, 
Moreton himself. I would have told you 
this at once, had you asked me; but either 
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through having the case misrepresented to 
you, or from some other cause, you seemed 
certain that I was determined to many 
him. If I led you to think so by my gop. 
versation after your generous proposal was 
made, it was because I wished to make my- 
self thoroughly understood in this matter, 
I believe, now, it is impossible for yourself 
or Mr. Ward to misconstrue my meaning; 
and therefore I give you back Mr. More. 
ton’s money, and wish you both good- 
night.”’ 

Turning abruptly from him, and withou 
a glance toward Mr. Ward, she went to the 
fireside, and, resting one arm upon the 
mantel, gazed down into the grate, looking 
troubled and sad. * 

‘Something of a surprise,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Ward, with a coarse laugh, 

Mr. Leamington turned toward him al- 

most savagely, a gesture of disgust upon 
his white face, and seeming strangely agi- 
tated, 
““We have made insufferable idiots of 
ourselves,”’ he said. ‘‘ I should have known, 
the moment I looked upon her face, she 
was incapable of any such action; but I was 
so blinded by the lies I heard”? — 

And here he paused, and glanced toward 
Olivia, who seemed to ignore them alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Ward rose, and left the room; but 
Mr. Leamington turned to Olivia. 

“*T cannot find words to tell you how 
deeply I regret what I have said to you to 
night,” he exclaimed in an earnest tone; 
‘and I beg your pardon most humbly and 
sincerely. Can you forgive me?” 

She turned her face toward him proudly 
and defiantly, in a dignified, almost majes- 
tic way; and there were both scorn and an- 
ger in her magnificent eyes, 

“I can never forgive you,” she said de- 
liberately. 

Then she turned her face away again, as 
though she would not deign to waste anoth- 
er word upon him. 

Mr. Leamington had scarcely expected 
this answer; but to him there was a fasci- 
nation in the woman’s anger. He was 4 
widower of thirty-five, without children, 
wealthy, and attractive in person and man- 
ner. With all these advantages, he was, 
perhaps, accustomed to being a little spoil- 
ed; and therefore Olivia’s answer was s 
surprise to him. Still, a feeling of shame 
that he had wronged her would not let him 
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leave without an endeavor to reconcile her 
to him, at least in a measure. 

“Think a moment, please,” he said. 
“All the circumstances of the case were 
vilely misrepresented to me,”’ 

“But you should not have judged me 
till you heard both sides.”’ she said, “And, 
whatever you may have heard, I hope, to 
any one who sees me face to face, I have 
not the look of an adventuress. When you 
came here tonight,’’ — 

“] felt like running away without saying 
a word,” he interrupted, with a smile. 
“But Mr. Ward spoke first; and, as you de- 
nied nothing,’’ — 

“You thought me all that I had been 

pictured to you,” she interrupted him, in 
turn. 
“Never that,”” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“You know that I could not think that 
when I had seen you. But I confess I was 
puzzled. Ah! you do forgive me?” 

“Surely, Mr. Leamington,” and her face 
softened a trifle as she spoke, ‘‘it can be of 
no moment to you whether I forgive you or 
not,” 

“ But it is of great moment,’’ he said very 
earnestly, 

“Tell me why. You have never seen 
me before, and probably you will never 
meet me again. How can my anger affect 
you?” 

“But I must see you again,’’ he exclaim- 
ed. “And, if I never did,’ he added, as 
she opened her eyes a trifle wider at his 
words, ‘“‘to know that I had wronged you, 
and that you would not forgive me for it, 
would make me feel very miserably in- 
deed.” 

She turned, and looked him full in the 
face for a moment. 

“T half believe you,” she said, “ and for- 
give you altogether.” 

Ab! I thank you.” 

And he put out his hand, 

After slight hesitation, she placed hers in 
it; and it closed over hers with a quick, al- 


‘Most greedy, yet gentle, pressure, 


It seemed to him at that moment — and 
he wondered at himself too — as though he 
had never been half so glad of anything in 
his life as of the privilege of clasping that 

lender, womanly hand, 

“One thing more, please,” he said, still 
holding it. “You have not smiled once 
tonight, Smile on me for one moment, 
ond then I shall know you do not feel hurt, 


and shall be very sure you have forgiven 
me,”’ 

“If 1 have not smiled,” she said soberly, 
“itis because my heart is too sore tonight. 
My smiles are not so frequent as they onee 
were, perhaps; and they are of little worth 
to any one. Besides they are not called 
forth at the mere bidding. So be content, 
if you care at all, when I say I hold no bit- 
ness in my heart against you. Be a kind 
friend to Mr. Moreton, for I fear he needs 
your friendship greatly. And: now—for 
my aunt may come in at any moment, and 
require an explanation—I must say good- 
night.” 

**Surely you will not send me away wi 
out allowing me to some time call on you? 
We have at least one thought in common, 
— Mr. Moreton’s welfare,”’ 

“If you ever need me,—I mean, if he 
ever needs me,—send for me, and I will 
come,’’ she said. 

“And that is all?’ with a pleading tone 
and look. 

must be all. Good-night.”’ 

**Good-night. And if you ever need me, 
if I can ever serve you jn any way, please 
let me know.”’ 

He raised her hand to his lips, and then 
was gone, 


Two months passed, )t was midwinter 
now. Olivia was sitting by the fireside in 
her room, and thinking of the evening just 
described, when @ servant tapped at her 
ai and then gave her Mr. Leamington’s 


“* Show him up, Parker,’’ she said. 

And then, turning to her aunt, she briefly 
explained who the gentleman was, 

Mr. Leamington seemed to be only toa 
happy to be in Olivia’s presence and in the 
atmosphere of her pretty room once more,. 
His whole face showed this; and, since it 
was so bright and smiling, Olivia could not, 
refrain from giving him an answering smile, 
for which he looked very grateful, 

After acknowledging her introduction to 
her aunt, he named his errand immedi- 
ately. 

“I came to you in regard to Mr. More- 
ton,” he said. “‘ The poor old gentleman is. 
very ill, and he asks for you so constantly 
and so piteously that no one bas the heart 


to refuse him the sight of your face, pro-. 
vided you be good enough to come ta. 
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“ Of course I will go,’’ she said, without a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘“‘Am I not right, 
auntie, dear?” 

** Certainly, my child,” her aunt replied. 
“Lose no time. Perhaps Mr. Leamington 
will accompany you. Do you know Mr. 
Morton’s address?” 

** My carriage is at the dvor,”” Mr. Leam- 
ington replied, .‘*Of course I would not 
send her there alone; that is, if she will ac- 
cept my escort.”’ 

“Thanks,” Olivia answered. 

And then she went to put on her bonnet 
and cluak, 

“ The facts are simply these,” Mr. Leam- 
ington said, as he tucked the carriage-robes 
about her when they had set out. ‘* Mr. 
Moreton is, without doubt, on his death- 
bed. Mr. Ward is anxious for him to be 
pronounced of sound mind, in order that he 
may make a will. I am to withdraw from 
his guardianship before this. But, though 
Mr. Moreton’s mind is clearer than for some 
time, he is persistent in asking for you; and 
Mr. Ward is afraid, if you do not come and 
soothe him, he may die before the desired 
end is gained. Now, I did not come for 
you to forward Mr. Ward’s plans, — there is 
little to choose among the poor old man’s 
relatives; but I think you can soothe his 
last hours, and that is the reason I came for 
you.” 

Olivia nodded. There were tears in her 


eyes. 

’ Poor Mr. Moreton!’ she said. 

‘ And then the carriage stopped before his 
door. 

There were several exasperating-looking 
people in the room. ; 

Olivia went directly to his bedside, and 
put out her hand. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Moreton?” she said 
simply. 

“You have come!” he cried, with tears 
in his eyes. 

And, when he had taken her hand, he 
kissed it over and over again. 

**Indeed [ have,” she answered, with- 
drawing her hand under pretence of ar- 
ranging and smoothing his pillows; ‘‘ and, 
if you are quiet, I shall come to see you 
every day until you are better and able to 
be out.” 

“You are so sensible, Olivia,” he said, 
“that it really does one good to have you 
about.” 

Here Mr. Ward came forward, and offered 
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his hand, with a lengthy and rather effusiye 
speech, 

“How do you do, Mr, Ward?” she said, 
tucking up the counterpane instead of tak. 
ing his hand, 

Yet, so deftly was it done, no one could 
be positive she noticed it, or intended the 
least disrespect. 

After this, Mr. Moreton seemed much 
better; so much improved, indeed, that Mr, 
Ward’s programme about the will was car. 
ried out. Physicians and ail relatives de. 
clared him of sound mind. Mr. Ward, 
however, suggested it would be better for a 
strange lawyer to draw up the will, after 
Mr. Leamington declined doing it, Mr, 
Moreton was willing, and declared its con- 
tents should be kept secret from every lega- 
tee until after the funeral; and this was not 
difficult, for the old man died suddenly and 
quite unexpectedly three days after the will 
was made, 

Olivia did not attend the funeral; as she 
had a cold, and she feared comment from 
Mr. Moreton’s relatives Consequently she 
was not present at the reading of the will, 
which took place immediately after the 
burial. 

Bu: Mr. Leamington was; and that same 
evening found him, a trifle pale and consid- 
erably important, at Olivia’s door. 

** You are very good, to come and tell us 
all about the funeral,’’ said her aunt, who 
liked a bit of gossip, and was a trifle partial 
to Mr. Leamington too, 

“Mrs, Rathburn, I congratulate you,” he 
exclaimed rather excitedly. 

** Don't be so mysterious,’’ she said, look- 
ing a little frightened, ‘* What is the mat 
ter?” 

“Can you bear good news?’’ he asked, in 
a moment, 

And by this time he was fairly dancing 
about the room with delight. 

“I think I could bear anything,” she 
said, rather sharply, as he caught her by the 
hand, ‘‘ except a fool.”’ 

“Mrs, Rathburn,”’ said Mr, Leamington, 
not one whit discouraged, ‘‘ Mr. Moreton 
has bequeathed one-half his estate, which, 
since he has lost by speculation, amounts to 
fifty thousand dollars in all,—that is, I 
mean he has willed twenty-five thousand 
dollars, —to you,” 

** How can that be?” she asked. 

And then she began to cry. 

One or two telegrams and one or two words 
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from Mr. Leamington to the aunt, and the 
old lady judiciously vanished. 

“Don’t sob so, there ’s a dear girl,” he 
said, “‘and let me tell you about it. Mr. 
Moreton did it in the nicest and cleverest 
way in the world, First, he got the physi- 
cian and his relatives to put their names to 
a paper declaring him sane, Then he made 
this chief bequest to you, because, he said, 
you were his dearest earthly friend, the one 
woman he wished to make his wife, only 
you were too sensihle and had too much re- 
spect for him to marry so oldaman, To 
his relatives, ten in number, he left the re- 
mainder of his property, equally divided. 


There is scarcely more than two thousand - 


dollars apiece, and Mr. Ward fares no better 
than the rest,” 

“ But I cannot take it,” Olivia said. 

“Now don’t be foolish. They all know 
you have not spoken a word to Mr. More- 
ton, in months, except they have heard it 
all. And the willis as strong as one ever 
could be made: no human power could 
break it, And now, my darling, I want to 


tell you what I have wished to say ever 
since the night I knew you first, — the very 
words poor Mr, Moreton used in his will, — 
that you are the one woman I wish to make 
my wife. Only, darling, don’t say ‘no’ to 
me, as you said to him: say’? — 

And here she looked so frightened and 
dismayed, he was fain to soothe her with a 
kiss, which only seemed to frighten her the 
more, 

However, it must have been satisfactorily 
arranged at last; for when, on account of 
the lateness of the hour, he was obliged to 
tear himself away, Olivia, with her pretty, 
blushing face averted from his gaze, said 
shyly, — 

‘*f wonder what Mr. Moreton’s relatives 
will think of it all.” 

Mr. Leamington laughed, 

*] think, my darling,” he answered, with 
a gleam of humor as well as of love in his 
eye, ‘‘that it will be to them very much 
like your refusal of the proffered thousand 
dollars was to Mr. Ward, — ‘something of 
a surprise,’ ” 


BOTH SIDES OF LIFE’S PICTURE. 


BY MARIE OLIVER. 


Bessie to Rosa. 


Dear Rosa, I’m married at last, 
And settled, I hope, for my life; 
For, really, I’m worn with the fuss, 


_ A’ weary of fashion’s proud strife, 


They worried me so with ideas, 

’T was surely relief to get through; 
And now I, a bride of a month, 

Sit writing, my darling, to you. 


I’ve had gifts of silver in scores, 

From uncles and aunts; and from ma 
I had a sweet diamond pin, 

Set close in the form of a star, 


The wedding took place in the church: 
°T was crowded from pulpit to aisles; 
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And, though I appeared very shy, 


I took a brief note of the styles, 


I wore a white satin: the train 
Was surely two yards, and a veil 
Swept over my shoulders in clouds, 
And down on the floor with my trail. 


‘But really I felt a relief 


When everything tedious was done, 
And 1 found myself settled at home 
Before the next day’s setting sun, 


So write often, Rosa, I pray; 
For sometimes I get very blue, 
And nothing will cheer me unless 
1 have a long letter from you. 


The Answer. 


Dear Bessie, I too have at last 

Changed station and name for my life; 
And, oh! you can’t tell how I feel 

To know that I, Rose, am a wife. 


I wedded just one week ago, 
In my little home ’neath the hill, 
Within the “ best room,” where the vines 
Run dreamily over the sill. 


I wore a plain muslin of white, 

And mother twined low in my hair 
‘The sweetest of wild-brier rose, 

And smiled when John said I was fair, 


I had quite a number of gifts, 
But mostly of housekeeping thingss 
And dear Brother Charley — our pet — | 
Gave me a small Cupid with wings. 


Dear mother’s pale cheeks were all wét, 
So many and earnest her tears; 

But John tried his best every way 
To soothe her sad heart-aches and fears, 


And father— I’m sure that I sobbed 
When he, in his dignity mild, 
Laid two feeble hands on my head, 
And whispered, ‘‘ May God keep my child!’ 


O Bessie! that last day at home 
I’ll never — no, never — forget; 

For deep in loved memory’s frame 
Within my fond heart it is set, 
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Bessie to Rosa, 


Dear Rosa, our great house is empty, 
And gone is our sunshine and light, 

Each window is heavily shrouded: 
Our day is now turned inte night. 


A week ago last quiet evening 
We knew what it was to feel joy: 
Our best of earth’s changing affections 
Was centred in home and our boy. 


But now he lies silent before us: 
Close shut is each laughing blue eye; 

The death-damps strew thickly his forehead; 
He heeds not our agonized cry, 


And all life looks weary and dreary, 
And bitter the fast-coming days. 
O God! in this heart-rending sorrow, 

I mourn, but, alas! cannot praise, 


The Answer. 


Dear friend, I can sympathize truly 
In this thy first agony wild; 

For none but a mother can ever 
Feel deeply the loss of a child, 


There, still in my small, darkened parlor, 
Ali silent and cold and so white, 

Lies quiet the form of my darling, 
Who went to the angels last night, 


I’ve twined in her soft fingers myrtle, 
And put a few buds in her hair; 

Yet all the while salt tears went dropping 
Down over the marble face fair. 


But, dear friend, I mourn not this aching, 
Be coming days many or few: 

Igrieve, that, because of our blindness, 
God thought us unfit to go too. 


And, though this dumb burden is heavy, 
And great is my first bitter loss, 

It brings me but nearer to Heaven, 
And nearer the foot of his cross, 


Boston, March, 1879. 
27 
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FOR HIS SAKE. 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The sun was setting on a lovely evening 
in September, shining gloriously over the 
wide acres of the turf bog that reached, un- 
broken by tree or mound, to the crimson, 
blazing horizon of the far west. A mile or 
so away on the right there was a skirting of 
dark fir-trees, from behind which a thin line 
of blue smoke was rising against the sky. 

Over the purple heather, glowing rosy in 
the long level rays of the evening sun, a sol- 
itary figure was approaching, walking with 
the quick, free step of one accustomed to 
many a long mile. At his heels trotted a 
couple of liver-and-white pointers, with de- 
jected heads and drooping tails, which were 
evidently more tired than their master, —a 
man of about fifty, straight and erect, with 
grizzled hair, and a face in which time and 
trouble had furrowed deep lines. He was 
plainly dressed in a tweed shovting-jacket 
much the worse for wear. A game bag was 
slung across his shoulder, which seemed but 
scantily filled, though he had been out 
from ten o’clock that morning. 

Captain Devereux, whistling softly to 
himself, stepped swiftly along over the 
springy, yielding heather. 

Half an hour’s quick walking brought him 
to the straight, desolate-looking road, cut 
right across the bog; and running up, the 
bank, closely followed by the two dogs, he 
was abou: to continue his way in the direc- 
tion of the blue smoke. bebind the fir-pines, 
when his attention was arrested by a group a 
little in front of him; and, with a slight ex- 
clamation, he sprang forward. There had 
evidently been an accident, 

A horse and car lay upon the road, with 
the helpless look of a general smash; the 
horse lying prone where he had fallen, the 
car tilted down, rugs and portmanteaus on 
the ground, just where they had been pitch- 
ed, and the car-driver standing helplessly 
by, leaning over the unfortunate fare, —a 
gentleman, who lay upon his face, either 
stunned or dead. 

Captain Devereux came hurrying up. 

*“Hollo! What’s happened?” 


“Captain, I’m afeared he’s dead,” replied 
the carman, turning round, 

**Good Heaven! You don’t say so?’ 

Captain Devereux knelt down, and, lay- 
ing his gun upon the ground, lifted the head 
of the unconscious form on to his arm, dis- 
closing the face of a man between thirty 
and forty, with well-cut, bandsome features, 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of bigh- 
breeding; he was white to the lips, which 
were fast closed beneath the heavy brown 
mustache, Captain Devereux lifted one of 
the nerveless hands, — the white, well-made 
hauds of a gentleman,—and felt for the 
pulse. He laid it down again immediately, 
and replaced the unconscious figure on the 
ground, with a rug under his head. 

“It isa bad business, How did it happen, 
Micky?” 

**Sorraa bitof meknows! We were driv- 
ing along quite nice and quiet, when the 
mare she put her foot in a hole, and come 
down, poor baste! Her leg is broken, I am 
thinking, sir.”’ 

Micky Quin was sorrowfully regarding the 
old mare, poor black Bess, lying quivering 
between the shafts, her head on the ground, 
sobbing, poor thing, with every labored 
breath. 

Captain Devereux had taken a brandy- 
flask from his pocket, and was trying to 
pour some of the contents between the 
prostrate man’s tight-locked lips, It only 
trickled down over his chin and collar, so he 
gave up the attempt. 

**What shall we do, Micky? He is not 
dead, but how are we to move the poor fel- 
low? I wonder who he is?” 

**Sure it’s Mr. Bryan! He engaged me to 
take him to Lisconig from the station.” 

“Mr, Bryan!’ exclaimed Captain Dever- 
eux; and he bent with renewed interest over 
him, “Is it possible? I had no idea he 
was coming so soon, Are you sure, 
Micky?” 

Micky pointed to the fallen portmanteau 
and hat-box. The address was right 
enough, proving the senseless man’s identity 
beyond all doubt, — “* Paul Bryan, Esq.” 

** Micky, you must go to Michael’s Mount 
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For His Sake. 


for a cart, — every minute lessens his chance, 
—and tell them to run for the doctor.” 
. “ And the mare, sir?” Poor Micky Quin! 
He thought more of Black Bess than the 
possible death of the great landowner of the 
place. 

Far away in the distant perspective a cart 
of turf was slowly approaching. 

“Thank goodness!’ said Captain Dever- 
eux. “‘ Micky, my man, we must put that 
other horse in the car; and the kindest thing 
would be to shoot that poor mare,”’ 

“You do it then, sir,” returned Micky in 
achoked voice. ‘‘I could n’t take the life of 
the poor baste that has served me for ten 
years, I never thought she ’d have done the 
like, She was sure-footed always; but she’|l 
never rise again, poor cratur!” 

Micky turned away while Captain Dever- 
eux loaded his gun, — he was unable to wit- 
ness the death of the favorite he had bought 
at the Curragh ten years before,—and in 
another minute Black Bess was at rest for- 
ever, 

There were tears on Micky’s shaggy eye- 
Jashes as, without turning round, he walked 
on to meet the approaching turf-cart, which 
was drawn by a gaunt, bony chestnut. In 
a few minutes the chestnut was unyoked 
from the cart and put between the shafts of 
the car, and the seemingly lifeless body of 
Mr. Bryan was lifted on the vehicle. Cap- 
tain Devereux, supporting him, with the 
heavy head resting on his shoulder, wonder- 
ed if he was dead. The white face and 
tight-closed eyes looked like death indeed, 
The man who belonged to the turf-cart re- 
mained in charge of the cart and the body 
of poor Black Bess, Micky walked at the 
chestnut’s head, leading it carefully. 

Captain Devereux had decided on taking 
Mr. Bryan to his own place, Michael’s 
Mount, —Lisconig being six good Irish 
miles away; and in a very short time tney 
had reached the fir-trees, and stopped at 
a smail two-storied house standing on a 
slight eminence, from which it had taken 
its name. 

Several dogs came barking down to the 
gate, — tall, meagre-looking hounds. They 


bounded round the car and sniffed Mick 
suspiciously, as he led the bony chestnut 
carefully up to the door. 

“Dulcie! Dulcie!” shouted Captain Dev- 
ereux; and the door was opened by a pretty 
gray-cyed little maiden. 


“O papa!” she cried, her young face turn- 


ing white and red. in her surprise, as she 
looked with scared eyes at the prostrate fig- 
ure lifted down from the car. 

**Don’t make a fuss, Dulcie! It is Mr. 
Bryan of Lisconig. - There has been an acci- 
dent. Get my room ready for him, child, — 
quick!’ 

Dulcie obeyed without another question, 
just taking one look at the pale face hanging 
over her father’s arm, ere she sped away up+ 
stairs, 

Mr. Bryan was a tall, well-built man, — no 
light load; and be was with difficulty got up- 
stairs and laid on Captain Devereur’s bed, 
still insensible, 

_ “Now, for Heaven’s sake, Micky, go for 
Doctor Donovan, and bring him back with 
you!” 

But this was a case beyond the skill of old 
Doctor Donovan; and Mr. Bryan was quite 
too important a person to be allowed to per- 
ish, if money could procure brains and skill 
to save him. So Micky was sent off again, 
in the Doctor’s gig, to the nearest post-town, 
six miles off, with a telegram for the first 
doctor in Dublin to come immediately to a 
case of life and death. And by the night- 
mail the celebrated medical man arrived, 
and nearly killed Doctor Donovan’s horse in 
driving to Michael’s Mount. 


Mr. Bryan did not die, but returned to 
conciousness, or, rather, to a state that was 
a little less like death. 

‘* How is he, papa?’’ Dulcie asked, as her 
father came down-stairs at last. 

*‘ They ’ll pull him through, poor fellow, 
—he had a narrow shave of it,—but he 
can’t be moved,”’ 

Must he stay here, papa?’ 

Dulcie, sitting opposite her father in the 
small, dimly lighted parlor, opened her eyes 
as she spoke. 

“Of course: we must do the best we can 
for him. It’s a responsibility; but I wish 
he had a mother, or some relative, to send 
for.”* 

** Has he no one at all?” 

**Notasoul! His uncle, old Mr, Bryan, 
was the last of the Bryans, bar the poor fel- 
low up-stairs: a fine, handsome man he is 
too.”’ 

es,’’ came in a low, grave voice from 
the little figure sitting with small hands 
folded on her lap; and in that ** Yes” Dalcie 
Devereux, though she was unconcious of it, 
gave all the rest of her life into the keeping 
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of the pale face which she had had one 
glimpse of. 

**T suppose he was coming to Lisconig for 
good?”’ said Captain Devereux. 

suppose so,’’ echoed Dulcie, who was 
listening to the footsteps of the doctors over- 
heard. 

She looked pale and tired. 

**Go to bed, child,’ said Captain Dever- 
eux. 

** And where are you going to sleep, pa- 
pa?’ she asked, pausing after her good- 
night kiss. 

** Anywhere; I must look after him.” 

Dulcie went up-stairs, and in the moon- 
light, in her own room, she knelt down, and 
prayed that the sufferer might ive. 

Poor little Dulcie! Her seventeen years 
of experience had brought her nothing so 
wonderful as the advent of this handsome 
stranger, who had been carried like one 
dead, and laid beneath their roof. For 
thirteen years she had lived a strange, une- 
yentful life with her father at Michael’s 
Mount, shut up with the companionship of 
her own heart, and dreaming the days and 
weeks and years away, with vague wonder- 
ings and yearnings about an impossible fu- 
ture. 

They knew nobody. Living in this 
strange little out-of-the-way house, no one 
took the trouble to find out anything about 
them; and Captain Devereux was some- 
what of a mystery to the neighborhood, 
Who he was no one knew, and what motive 
had made him bury himself in the wilds 
none could tell. Captain Devereux lived 
very quietly, and in his owt way educated 
and brought up his daughter himself, He 
had one son, older by several years than 
Dulcie, who had occasionally paid brief 
visits to Michael’s Mount, and had finally 
emigrated to Australia. 

For three weeks Paul Bryan lay danger- 
ously ill, pausing for many days on the bor- 
der of the strange shadowy land, unconscious 
of small white hands that ministered to him, 
or that, as he struggled back to life, great 
pitying gray eyes were looking at him out 
of a delicate, child-like face, 

Dulcie, sitting watching him one day, no- 
ting the ravages brain-fever had made in the 
strong, manly face, saw his eyelids tremble, 
and then two puzzled, wondering eyes look- 
ed at her,—deep blue eyes, that wandered 
from Duicie to his own thin white hand, and 
back to her again. 


** Where the deuse am I?” he asked, ing 
low voice, very weak. 

At the oddness of the question a smile 
crept into Dulcie’s eyes. She got up, and 
held a glass to his lips. 

“You were to take this when you woke,” 
she said. 

He took it obediently, and turned his face 
wearily on the pillow. 

* I’ve been ili?” he asked. 

** Yes, very ill,’”’ said Dulcie, thinking it 
better to satisfy his curiosity. ‘* Your car 
upset, and papa brought you here.’’ 

‘When?’ 

“Three weeks ago. But you are not to 
talk.” 

And, weary with the great weariness and 
exhaustion of illness, he closed his eyes 
again, and fell asleep. , 

** He is saved!’ thought Dulcie, tears fill- 
ing her eyes. ‘ Thank Heaven?’ 


The leaves were falling fast before Mr. 
Bryan was able to leave his room; but one 
evening he struck against being an invalid 
any longer, and came down-stairs leanirg 
heavily on Captain Devereux’s shoulder, 

The small parlor looked snug and home- 
like when he entered. Tea was laid on a 
little round table, and Duicie —a red ribbon 
twisted in her soft brown hair— was kneel- 
ng on the hearth-rug, toasting bread. A 
large arm-chair was by the fire, full of rugs 
and pillows, 

“Oh, I protest against this!’ said Mr. 
Bryan in his low, pleasant voice. ‘I really 
won’t be an invalid any longer.’’ But all 
the same he seemed glad to lie back in the 
arm-chair, and Jooked around at the bright 
little room, and at Dulcie, with her sweet, 
serious eyes looking out from under the 
sweeping dark lashes that added such beauty 
to her face. 

** You are spoiling me, Duicie,” he said, as 
she brought him his tea and buttered his 
toast, putting it all on a little table at his 
side, ‘* What a good little nurse you are!” 
he added, taking her warm hand in his fora 
second, 

A hot blush dyed her face: she drew away 
her hand, and said gayly, — 

‘“* Now you have come down-stairs I won't 
spoil you any more.”’ 

**Won’t you? Lassure you I like being 
spoiled.”’ 

Dulcie — a smile on her lips — stooped to 
pat one of the dogs. Mr. Bryan looked on 
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smiling too. She was such a soft, winning 
little creature, with her great shy eyes, and 
had such quaint, childish ideas, The fire- 
light flashed and caught the bright ribbon 
in her hair, —the only scrap of brightness 
about the slight little figure. Dulcie’s 
wardrobe was not very extensive, and this 
red ribbon was an unusual bit of finery, put 
on in honor of Mr, Bryan’s first night down- 
stairs. 

“Do you think the doctors will let me go 
to Lisconig next week?” said Mr. Bryan, as, 
tea over, he was trying his strength, walking 
up and down the room. “I have put you 
all out awfully; moreover, I am auxious to 
get over to Lisconig to begin my reign 
there.” 

“Don’t talk of putting us out,” returned 
Captain Devereux heartily. ‘‘ We are only 
too glad to have you as long as youcan stay 
with us; and, really, you are n’t fit to move 
yet.” 

“Thanks,—you are very kind; but I 
know a sick man is a bore. My little nurse 
must be tired of humoring me.” 

He came up, and was standing behind 
Duicie’s chair, and did not see the blank 
change that had come over her face at men- 
tion of his departure, 

“Tell the truth,” he said: won't you be 
glad to get rid of me?” 

How thankful she was to be able to do the 
slightest thing for him Dulcie did not say, 
and she did not answer.for a moment; then 
she said slowly, — 

* do not think it trouble.” 

**Dulcie looks upon you very much as she 
did on the Newfoundland who broke his leg 
last summer, you see,” laughed Captain 
Devereux. 

“ Tf she treated the Newfoundland half as 
well as she has treated me, he must have 
been well off, Captain Devereux,”’ said Mr. 
Bryan, wheeling round suddenly. ‘“ While 
I live I shall never forget what you have 
done for me.” 

“Nonsense! Sit down: you know you 
are n't fit to move yet.” 

Mr. Bryan went back to his chair, 

“How my uncle neglected Lisconig!”’ he 
said. “I believe the property is worth 
twice as much,—only there are bad ten- 
ants,” 

“Yes: old Mr. Bryan was too easy a land- 
lord. He lowered all the rents at the fam- 
ine; and now, when tne farmers are well able 
pay, the land is all underlet.”” 


* And some of the fellows pay no rent at 
all, I understand.” 

“Likely enough; and you will find it 
hard to make them,” 

*T mean to try, at all events; when I 
come to Lisconig for good, you will see a 
different place.” 

‘Don’t put the screw on at once; these 
Irish chaps don’t understand it.” 

“They won’t be asked,” said Mr. Bryan 
quietly. 

Determination was written in every line 
of Paul Bryan’s face; the tenants on the 
Lisconig estates were to find they had a 
very different man to deal with from old Mr. 
Bryan, who had not cared one straw what 
became of the property as long as he got 
enough out of it to last him his lifetime. 

“Would n’t you be afraid, Mr. Bryan?” 
Duicie asked, with grave questioning tones, 
and a look of awe on her face, 

“ Afraid?” The dark blue eyes meeting 
hers had never known fear yet. ‘ That is 
the last idea that would enter my head.” 

** But if the poor people can’t pay?”’ 

“They must go then; have n’t I the best 
right tomy own? Let them emigrate,” 

** Tf they got fond of you first,” suggested 
Dulcie, thinking how easy it was to love and 
worship him. 

‘They might pay their rents, you think? 
No, Dulcie, I dcn’t allow there is much that 
is lovable in the Irish peasant.” 

All Dulcie’s patriotism leaped into her 
eyes at his words, 

‘Mr. Bryan, you are an Irishman your- 
self; you ought not to speak so unkindly of 
your countrymen. Some of them are very 
faithful; but, if you tyrannize over them, 
poor ignorant people! can you wonder” — 

‘They shoot you from behind a hedge? 
Not a bit of it! Duicie, you are a capital lit- 
tle champion; I wish I had you ongny side, 
Mine will be a reign of terror at Lisconig. 
The tenants will tremble before King Bryan 
the Terrible!’ He laughed as he spoke. 

“J think you will be a very cruel land- 
lord, Mr. Bryau,”’ said Dulcie. 

“No, I hope not. I mean to do my duty, 
but I also mean that they shall do theirs; 
don’t you think that is fair?” 

“IT suppose so; but you speak as if you 
would be a hard master.” 

**Dulcie would rule by love,” said Cap- 
tain Devereux, smiling fondly at her. But 
Mr. Bryan declared some natures did not 
understand love. 
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Twill try my plan first,” he said, hook- 
ing with amused eyes at Dulcie; ‘‘ and then, 
if that fails, I ean try yours,’’ he added, lit- 
tle thinking how bitterly he was to remem- 
ber words: spoken with such careless gayety. 

» Dulcie, her hand on Don’s head, which 
was resting on her knee, lifted her eyes to 
Mr. Bryan’s amused face. 

** My plan never fails; yours might,’’ she 
said. 
** Any plan of yours is sure of success,” 
he answered, smiling at the grave little 
maiden, whose sby eyes drooped so readily 
beneath his gaze. 

Poor little Dulcie! In all her life she had 
never seen any one like this well-dressed, 
perfect gentleman. It was small wonder 
then that she opened the flood-gates of all 
the passionate love that was in her nature, 
and cast love, worship—all—down at 
this man’s feet. The few weeks she had 
known him seemed to have given to her 
life all that was wauting. Just to sit by and 
hear him talk was ali she asked; for to listen 
to the voice whose toves had become music 
to her ear was enough for her; and that 
such happiness might all come to an end 
never for a moment entered her mind. 

‘* We must be friends always, youand I,” 
Mr. Bryan said one day. * lowe my life to 
you.” 

** No, —to Dr. Donovan,”’ she corrected, 
with a dro)l little smile lurking in her eyes 
and about her tremulous lips. ‘*Ojid Dr. 
Donovan is so proud of the way he puiled 
you through.” He laughed with her. 
* And Micky Quin has been here every day 
to ask for your ‘ honor,’ ”’ she added. 

**It’s very kind of him,” he said. 

* Yes,’’ went on Dulcie. ‘‘ And he says 
the horse you gave him is a better goer, but 
uot so cheerful as Black Bess.’’ 

* Poor, Black Bess! she had n’t much go 
in her,’’? Mr, Bryan laughed; * but I think 
the best thing was when I said, ‘1 suppose 
I am answerable for the horse? Mr. Quin 
answered, with abject humility, ‘ Is it for me 
breaking your honor’s head? Sir, I lave it 
in your hands,’” 

Mr. Bryan was laughing at the recollection 
of the scene; a good hearty laugh, that told 
of returning health. Dulcie looked at him 
with shining eyes, 

**] should like somebody to know you,” 
he said suddenly, a new expression coming 
over his face. ‘* Dulcie, I will tell you some 
day.” 


What was be to tell her but one thing? 
Her !ashes swept her crimson cheeks, Mr, 
Bryan never noticed her confusion; he was 
looking with soft, dreamy eyes at the au. 
tumnal landscape. And then he commenced 
taiking of all his plans, all he meant to do 
for the future at Lisconig, Dulcie drinking 
in every word, with a blind devotion to the 
speaker that was little short of adoration. 

They were together all day and every 
day. Captain Devereux, who was not with- 
out ambitious thoughts for his daughter, 
left them pretty much to their own society 
— and Dulcie was in paradise. 


CHAPTER IL. 


*“*T must go tomorrow,” said Mr. Bryan, 

Over Dulcie’s fair face swept the shadow 
of a great change. With eyes suddenly full 
of a great dumb pain she looked out over 
the acres of waving heather that were grow- 
ing dim in the afternoon shadows, 

* Going away!” 

** You must come and see Lisconig som 
day,’’ Mr. Bryan added, — ‘‘ when I get it 
alldone up; six miles need not separate us 
altogether.” 

**No,’’ assented Duleie, bravely steady- 
ing her vuice. And they walked on in 
silence for a little time. 

“T am going to get a whole army of 
painters to transform Lisconig. The glimpse 
I had of it once, one day I ran down to see 
my uncle, was not exactly favorable,” 

Dulcie heard him, but answered not. 
They were walking together by the wide 
heathy bog, at the close of a dull afternoon. 
Mr. Bryan was hardly strong again yet, and 
walked feebly. As they turned in at the 
gate of Michael’s Mount, he leaned his hard 
heavily upon Dulcie’s slight shoulder. 

* It is hardly fair, Dulcie, making a walk- 
ing-stick of you.” 

** T ought not to have aliowed you to walk 
so far.”’ 

‘Why, after tomorrow, I mean to ride 
every day, when you won’t be by to take me 
totask. Heigh ho! It will be uncommonly 
lonely, at Lisconig, I imagine. Don’t be 
surprised if I should ride over here pretty 
often.” 

‘We shall always give you a welcome,” 
answered the soft shy tones. 

** Heaven bless you, child, for all your 
care!’ he saidin alow deep voice, “‘ Heaven 
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knows, just before I came here, I valued my 
life little enough,” 

Mr. Bryan iittle knew how his words were 
misinterpreted. He was thinking of other 
scenes and faces; and Dulcie, lost in the 
happiness of the present, dreamed that he 
loved her, 

Paul Bryan, in the room that had been 
given to him at Michael’s Mount, gazing 
with loving eyes at a photograph of a 
woman’s face, and laying his lips upon it 
reverently, little dreamed that Dulcie was 
lying wide awake in her bed, thinking of 
every word he had uttered that day, dream- 
ing over the palace of happiness he had un- 
wittingly built up stone by stone. 


*Duicie, will you wear this in remem- 
brance of your patient?”’ 

Mr. Bryan had asmall leather case open in 
his hand, and lying on the white satin inside 
was a gold locket set in pearls, In all her 
life Dulcie had never seen anything half so 
fovely. She gave a little childish cry of 
surprise and delight, her face crimsoning 
with pleasure, 

“Oh, Mr. Bryan,” she exclaimed, with 
radiant eyes, ‘ it is too lovely!’ 

“Tam glad you like it. May I fasten the 
chain around your neck?’ And he clasped 
the little gold chain, Dulcie flushing and 
trembling, and faltering out her thanks, 
“It came only this morning,’’ he added. 
“ sent to a friend in London to choose it for 
me,”’ 

shall be afraid to wear said Dulcie. 
“‘T have never seen anything so beautiful.” 

See!’ laughed Mr. Bryan. ‘“ Here isa 
place at the back of the locket to put some- 
body’s likeness by and by.’’ 

The hot blood rushed to her face; her eyes 
fell. 

* Duleie, Dulcie,”’ he said, “ if you werea 
fashionable young lady and I had made that 
remark, you would not have blushed so 
charmingly.” And Dulcie turned away with 
eyes that had grown wet. 

Half the pleasure of the locket was gone; 
for the carriage from Lisconig was at the 
door to take her hero away. 

Captain Devereux was out busying him- 
self with the luggage. Mr. Bryan turned to 
say good-by, and took Dulcie’s hand in 
both of his, 

“It is only half a good-by,” he said, “ for 
you must come and see me very soon; and 
remember — friends always, Duicie,”’ 


“Yes,” she whispered, her heart full of 
the one fact that he was going away. 

There was more than hero-worship in the 
eyes that looked up for one brief second to 
his. But his heart was full of something 
else, and he saw only the childish quivering 
face, and realized, in a dim, brotherly sort 
of way, that she was sorry to see him go; 
and, with a sudden impulse to comfort and 
befriend the kind heart who had been so 
good to him, he stooped and laid his lips on 
her forehead —a kiss that he would have 
given if the girl had been at his side whose 
face represented on cold cardboard he had 
kissed so passionately, 

** Heaven bless you, Dulcie! good-by!”’ 
he said; and he was gone, little thinking 
that that light caress had burnt into her 
soul, 

Dulcie, sitting out on the lonely bog that 
afternoon, the pearl locket in her hand, 
weeping as if her heart would break, never 
dreamed that she was to shed tears of misery 
compared to which the present trouble was 


happiness, 


Mr. Bryan kept his word, and rode over 
pretty often to Michael’s Mount. He was 
lonely, he said, in the great house by him- 
self, 

Dulcie counted the days and hours he was 
away, and watched with eager, longing eyes 
for his horse’s head to appear over the 
gate. 

Mr. Bryan was transforming Lisconig, as 
he had said, — building a beautiful conserva- 
tory off one of the drawing-rooms, getting 
the whole house repainted and fitted up, and 
laying out gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
the old ones having gone to rack and ruin in 
his uncle’s time. 

Mr. Bryan was not a favorite amongst his 
tenants. They had had their own way too 
long to approve of areformation of any kind, 
even if it led to draining the land and build- 
ing new cottages; and black looks followed 
him as he rode over the farms, casting his 
bold eyes here and there, making himself 
master of his own, not caring one straw that 
some of the tenants cursed him as he rode 
by. He was a man to go his own way and 
attain his object through thick and thin, no 
matter what any one thought to the con- 
trary. 

The Lodge of Lisconig was a real eyesore 
to him. It was inhabited by a lazy, idle 
man with a wife and a tribe of dirty children, 
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standing mostly bare-headed and shoeless in- 
side the wide grand old-fashioned iron gate. 
Mr. Bryan quietly put out these old retainers 
of his uncile’s, and had the lodge painted and 
done up for the new lodge-keeper, —an old 
pensioner and his wife. It was the first act 
on the part of the new landlord that, in its 
arbitrary character, condemned him utterly. 

** It must be all the same to you, Keenan,” 
he said to the Jodge-keeper. ‘‘ I will let you 
have another house and a bit of land fora 
year, rent free, till you get on a bit. You 
see I can’t have a lot of children about.’’ 

Keenan, a surly, ill-looking individual, 
inuttered as Mr. Bryan rode away, — 

** What did for the ould Mr. Bryan might 
do for the likes of you. Maybe you’!) be 
sorry for it yet.’”’ With which he turned 
away with a great and bitter hatred at his 
heart. ‘‘Is it pay rint, when I’ve had the 
lodge for five year and more? Sorra a bit!” 

The pensioner was established, and the 
Keenan family betook themselves, with very 
hard feelings against their landlord, to the 
cottage assigned to them, and, for the 
present, nothing seemed to have resulted 
from the act. 

One gloomy afternoon Mr. Bryan, arriv- 
ing at Michael’s Mount, found Dulcie alone 
by herself, sitting busy knitting socks for 
her father. After the first greeting, he sat 
silent and watched her knitting-needles 
twinkling and flashing in the firelight. 

“I am going to England tomorrow,” he 
said suddenly. ‘“‘I am going over for a 
ball.’’ 

** A ball!’ echoed Duicie, lifting her gray 
eyes, and ignoring the fact of his going away 
because she could not bring herself to speak 
of it. ‘* What is a ball like?” she asked, 

** Well, that is rather a hard question,” 
laughed Mr. Bryan; ‘‘ there are balls and 
balis. As a rule, 1 think they are very 
stupid affairs. You meet the people you 
Want to avoid, and never those you have 
come expressly to have the pleasure of 
dancing with. They are all vanity and 
vexation of spirit; aud, Dulcie, you may be 
glad you can say you have never been at one, 
for, as a rule, they are disappointing.”’ 

‘Then why are you going?’’ she asked. 

““This ball is the exception; if it was 
twice as far, I should be there.” 

Dulcie sat silent, in imagination seeing 
lovely lighted rooms, and hearing soft music, 
and beholding visions of fair women and 
brave men floating past to sweet strains. 


“Dulcie,”’ — Paul Bryan’s voice had 
changed since he spoke last,—**I came 
over to tell you something this afternoon,” 
Dulcie’s heart was beating painfully in the 
twilight; she bent her head still lower over 
the knitting that trembled in her hands, 
am going to be married.” 

He never knew how those six words of his 
cut through the warm beating heart, bearing 
death to all hope; how in one moment he 
had taken all joy out of Duicie’s life forever, 
When she looked up, there was only a sort 
of surprise in her face, though she knew she 
would never care for anything in this world 
again. She never winced. Only one thing 
remained, —to hide her love from him; 
never to let him know. 

*Aren’t you going to congratulate me, 
Dulcie?”’ he asked. 

She held out both her hands. 

**T hope you will be very happy, Mr. 
Bryan,’’ she said quietly. 

** Thank you,” he returned. 

The hands he held were cold as ice, 
The increasing darkness hid her face, where 
the misery was finding its way now. 

**I want you to love my wife,” he was 
saying. ‘‘ Dulcie, she will bless you for 
saving my life.’’ 

There was no answer. Dulcie sat as if 
turned to stone; and he, blinded by his own 
happiness, never noticed her silence, but 
told her, in low, loving tones, --the tones 
that always crept into his voice when he 
spoke of his love, — of the fair girl who was 
to be mistress of Lisconig. Dulcie set her 
teeth hard, and kept her face away. 
** Heaven help me!’ she almost moaned 
out in her pain. Dreamily, with a keen 
sense of mental agony, ehe heard his voice 
telling her of the bali that was to be on this 
girl’s birthday, and that he had promised 
her faithfully to be there; and into his voice 
had come such a ring of happiness, such 
accents of proud, fond tenderness, that Dul- 
cie, listening, felt as if her heart must been 
if he spoke more. 

Mr. Bryan rode back to Lisconig that 
evening humming gayly to himself, thinking 
how soon he was to see his own true love 
again, picturing to himself how, in the 
future, when he should be coming home, 
there would be a dear face and kind words 
to greet and welcome him at his own fire- 
side; while Dulcie was looking, with eyes 
burning with unshed tears, at the locket set 
in pearls, — his present that meant nothing, 
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after all. Presently she laid her sad lips 
upon it as tenderly as one might kiss the face 
of the dead, and locked it up; for it could 
mean only pain and sorrow to her now, 


CHAPTER IIL 


Dressed for the ball that was to celebrate 
her coming of age, Lilian Oswald stood in 
her room, before her toilet-table, in the 
blaze of wax-lights, her maid clasping the 
bracelets on her round white arms, 

Miss Oswald, the heiress, was looking 
her fairest and best, arrayed in all her 
bravery of white silk and cloudy net, with 
sprays of silver ivy wreathing it up, The 
glass reflected back a fair girlish face 
with large brown eyes and bright golden 
hair. Lilian carried her head proudly, with 
an air half haughty and wholly graceful; 
and the brown eyes looked back with a 
bright smile into their own reflection. 

“That will do, Hester, You may go 
now.” 

Miss Oswald, left alone, took a white rose- 
bud from out a glass of water, and blushing 
brightly, with a tender lingering touch, 
fastened it in her dress. The rosebud had 
arrived that morning in a little box from Ire- 
land, —the sweetest present that had come 
to her on her birthday; for she knew it had 
been picked by a hand she loved from a tree 
that grew in her future home. That one 
tiny rosebud that struggled late into bloom 
in one of the green-houses of Lisconig told 
of all the love and thoughtfulness of the 
sender. And he was to be at the ball this 
evening. 

** Are you ready, Lilian?’ said a voice. 

Yes, mamma,”’ 

Mrs. Oswald, in all the glory of black vel- 
vet, and the family diamonds flashing on 
throat, head, and arms, with a critical eye 
surveyed her only daughter from head to 
foot; then she spied the rosebud, and her 
face changed. 

“TI wish, Lilian, you had more sense,” 

How, mamma?” 

“You know what I mean, dear, — going 
back, after all, and renewing that foolish 
engagement. You have disappointed us all 
very much,” 

Lilian lifted her eyes to her mother’s face. 

“Mamma, you know I did try to please 
you and papa, but I could n’t forget 
Paul.” ‘ 
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** Yes, and told him so foolishly, when we 
were flattering ourselves it was all over. 
Not that I object to Paul Bryan personally; 
but I hate to think of my only child burying 
herself in Ireland.”’ 

**Mamma, would n’t you rather I was 
happy in Ireland than miserable anywhere 
else?” 

Lilian was drawing on her gloves as she 
spoke, thinking of the warm, true heart 
she loved so dearly; as dearly, as passion- 
ately, as poor little Dulcie, whose sorrow 
was eating its way into her fresh young 
life. 

Mrs, Oswald made no answer to her 
daughter’s last remark, her idea of happiness 
being very different from Lilian’s, who, 
after obediently breaking off with Paul, and 
suffering herself to be tacitly engaged to Sir 
Geoffry Slade, had met Paul Bryan one day 
face to face alone at a friend’s house, at a 
time when he did not care what happened 
to him, for she had given him up; and 
Lilian, after one glance from his reproachful 
eyes, had committed the very extraordinary 
act of bursting into tears and sobbing out, 
** Paul, Paul, I couldn’t help it! It is as bad 
for me as you!” 

After that confession, it was not to be 
wondered that Paul took her into his strong 
arms, and said nothing should separate 
them, 


CHAPTER IV. 


**Lilian, you don’t know how I have 
looked forward to this!’ 

It was Paul Bryan and Miss Oswald’s 
first dance together; and Lilian, bright and 
smiling, raised her eyes to his, 

*T knew you would come, Paul.”’ 

“The next time I come I won’t go back 
alone,’’ he whispered, his strong face, very 
loving and tender, smiling down into her 
own. 

Later that evening they were together 
again. Lilian, as queen of the evening, 
was in great request, and bore her honors 
with a smiling face, conscious of a pair of 
fond eyes that, with proud tenderness, fol- 
lowed her every movement, but she gave 
Paul one more dance. 

“Tell me all about Dulcie Devereux,” 
she said, as they were sitting together on a 
sofa. ‘* What is she like, Paul?” 

‘She is the best little thing in the world,” 
he answered warmly; ‘‘so pretty and child- 
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like! I hope you will be very fond of her, 
Lily.”’ 

** You are!’ asserted Lilian, with a saucy 
glance up at him. “I am jealous, Paul,’ 
she continued, looking down at her hand, 
where a diamond ring gleamed that had not 
been there before,—Paul’s birthday pres- 
ent. 

*‘Are you jealous, Lilian?’ he asked, 
taking her words half seriously. 

**No, Paul, — only jealous that some one 
else should have watched over and taken 
care of you,”’ 

**You would n’t have made half so good 
a nurse as my little Dulcie.” 

**T will love her because she was good to 
you, Paul,’’ whispered Lilian. 

Paul laid his hand with a swift brief pres- 
sure on hers, 

“One more turn before this waltz is 
over,”’ 

As they moved off he bent over the fair 
head near his shoulder, — 

* ] want you all for myself, Lilian. 
will you come home, darling?’ 

Lilian whispered a shy reply; and they 
took their place in the crowd on the polished 
floor. For those two, at least, this ball con- 
tained no disappointment. 

When Lilian laid by her bracelets that 
night, or rather early next morning, she 
put away the faded rosebud, to keep for- 
ever in recollection of a night that contained 
no sting in the memory of its perfect happi- 
ness, 


When 


Mr. Bryan was home again. His visit to 
England had been very brief. 

It was late on Saturday n'ght when he 
arrived; and on Sunday morning he went 
to the little country church, with its high 
windows and glaring white-washed walls, — 
a gloomy building where footsteps echoed 
dismally with a hollow, empty sound. 

Mr. Bryan, surveying the scantily filled 
seats, saw Dulcie sitting with bent head; 
and when he saw her face he started. She 
looked as if she had been ill; her face was 
drawn and white. Never once did her eyes 
stray in his direction; with persistent grav- 
ity the dark lashes rested on her cheeks, 
Paul Bryan, furtively regarding the sad, 
quiet little figure, wondered what had hap- 
pened at Michael’s Mount to rob Dulcie’s 
bright childish face of its happiness. He 


waited outside the church door fill she came 
out, 
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“Have you been ill, Dulcie?”’ he asked 
kindly. 

Her cheeks were scarlet now. 

“Only a cold,” she answered hastily, — 
** nothing to signify.” 

**You don’t look very well,”’ he persisted, 
** You quite frightened me!’ 

“Tt is n’t anything, really,’”’—a tone of 
distress in her voice; and then, with a lit. 
tle effort, ‘*How did you enjoy your visit 
to England ?” 

** Quite as much as I expected. The next 
time I go, Dulcie, I shall bring back my 
wife.” 

Dulcie, walking by his side, kept her head 
bent down. 

“*T was telling Lilian about you,” he went 
on; ‘‘she is longing to know you, Dulcie,” 

**[ don’t think we shall be here,’’ Dulcie 
answered in a hard voice. “Papa had a 
letter from Harry; and he is getting on so 
well in Australia that he wants us to go out 
to him in the spring.” 

**But surely you would never think of 
it?’ 

“*Yes: papa seems to like the idea,” 

** But would you like it?” 

**T don’t care,” 

Dulcie’s eyes were looking straight before 
her. 

Paul Bryan wondered what had taken all 
the life out of her face, and decided the rea- 
son in his own mind. 

** Dulcie,’”’ he said suddenly, ** you sha’n’t 
bury yourself in Australia. You must live 
with Lilian and me till you get a home of 
your own.” 

Dulcie conquered her agitation before she 
answered, — 

*“You are very kind, Mr. Bryan; but 
you quite mistake me. I would much rather 
go with papa.”’ 

Never an inkling of the truth crossed his 
mind, Later that day he showed her 
Lilian’s likeness in a locket that he wore, 
Dulcie looked quietly at the bright face and 
smiling brown eyes of the girl who had all 
that the world could give. 

**She is very pretty,”’ she said gravely. 

.““ This does n’t do her half justice,” Mr. 


Bryan declared. ‘She is miles too good 
for me, Dulcie. By the by,’’ he said pres- 
ently, ‘‘some of these” jovial tenants of 
mine are showing their teeth. I have had 
no less than three letters containing notices 


of immediate destruction, — all from the 
same quarter, I suspect.” 
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Dulcie turned white, and looked up at 
him with scared eyes, 

* What will you do?” 

“Do nothing, —certainly not show that I 
am afraid of them! Dulcie, what a child 
you are! I do believe you are trembling!’ 

So she was, —shaking from head to foot, 
with quivering lips. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was two or three days after, —a dull, 
lowering morning, with heavy showers at 
intervals. Nevertheless Dulcie set off fora 
long, lonely walk, Her father had gone out 
snipe-shooting immediately after breakfast; 
and Dulcie, finding her own thoughts any- 
thing but pleasant companionship, went out 
two into the cold, raw air, 

Over the damp, desolate bog, heedless, in 
her dull misery, that it was wet and sodden 
under foot, Dulcie walked on, finding after 
all that her thoughts kept pace with her. 
A heavier shower than usual drove her for 
shelter into on old disused tumble-down 
cabin that had once been inhabited by some 
turf-cutters, There were holes in the roof, 
and water came splashing through, making 
a pool in the middle of the floor. 

Duicie shivered and went to the door, 
thinking, after all,, that the heavy pitiless 
rain was better than the damp desolation of 
this shelter. In the distance she saw two 
men approaching, and stepped back again 
to wait till they had passed. But in about 
ten minutes their voices were close to the 
cabin, —they were evidently making for 
the same shelter as herself. 

Dulcie, with a sudden fear, darted into 
the one other room the cottage boasted, to 
Wait, unseen, till the men had taken their 
departure, She heard them stamping with 
their heavy boots, and trembled; for in one 
of the speakers she recognized Keenan, the 
man Mr, Bryan had ejected from the Lodge. 
All of a sudden a white, awful change came 
over the girl’s face, and she was straining 
every nerve not to lose a word of the con- 
Versation, which was carried on in low, gut- 
tural tones, 


Half an hour afterward the two men 
emerged from the cabin, one of them carry- 
ing a gun; and they separated, striking off 
in different directions across the bog. But 
hot till they were out of sight did Dulcie 


leave her hiding-place; and then she started 


running, with white face and great fear- 
haunted eyes, all the while, as she ran, 
forming a plan to defeat the crime she had 
heard planned. Mr. Bryan was known to 
be driving home alone from the town that 
afternoon; and in the dusk, at a particular 
part of the road, he was to be shot, 

Dulcie wrung her hands together in de- 
spair. She felt sure that, if Mr. Bryan 
knew they were there lying in wait, he 
would drive on just the same, trusting to 
the fellow being probably a coward and a 
wretched shot. He had said as much many 
a time. 

Dulcie reached home, and went up-stairs, 
pale and resolute now. 

**] will save him!’ she sobbed out, with 
just one burst of weeping. 

After putting on a black dress and jacket, 
she was going out again with feverish haste; 
but, just as she was leaving the room, she 
turned and unlocked her little desk. With 
shaking hands she clasped Paul Bryan’s 
locket around her neck, her lips quivering 
piteously. Poor little Dulcie! Truly she 
loved him with the love that was ber doom, 

Swiftly she ran down-stairs, the pearl 
locket lying cold and chill against her neck, 
Don came bounding from the yard, eager to 
accompany her; but Dulcie sent him back, 
Stooping, she kissed him on the forehead, 

**Good-by, Don!’ she said, with a little 
sob, and then resolutely shut the gate, and 
started, weary and tired, on her mission to 
save Paul Bryan’s life. 

It was past two o’clock now; and when 
the af:ernoon shadows were falling the deed 
was to be done. Dulcie had to take a long 
round to avoid the hill behind the hedge of 
which Keenan was crouching. 

The few people crossing the fields won- 
dered at the pale little face that just looked 
piteously into theirs and then plodded stead- 
ily on. Once a gentleman, coming home 
with dogs and gun, offered to assist her 
over a high bank. Dulcie, with the same 
steadfast, resolute look, accepted his offer, 
sprang into his outstretched arms, and, 
gravely thanking him, went on her way. 
He would not soon forget the strange look 
in her eyes; it haunted him all that even- 
ing. 

with almost calmness Dulcie walked on, 
mile after mile, hardly fecling the increas- 
ing weariness. There was no terror or ex- 


citement in her eyes, when, in the twilight 
of the wintry afternoon, the sound of a 
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horse’s tread approaching told her that Mr. 
Bryan was coming at last. The dog-cart 
swung round the corner; Paul Bryan was 
sitting in it, smoking. Duicie stepped out 
into the middle of the road. and called his 
name, 

With an exclamation of surprise, he drew 
the horse up with a jerk. 

“Dulcie! What brings you here, child, 
so far from home?” 

““Will you please drive me home?” she 
asked tremulously. 

** You need hardly have asked that,’ Mr. 
Bryan laughed. ‘‘What made you walk so 
far alone? Were n’t you afraid?” 

**No: who would touch me?” 

“No one, I hope; but don’t try the ex- 
periment again. Dulcie, I would n’t trust 
Erin’s sons so implicitly.” 

He had with nimble dexterity jumped 
down from the dog-cart and given her his 
hand to help her up. 

** May [ irive?”’ Dulcie asked. “ Please 
let me.” 

“Tf you like,” he answered, glad to see 
that her spirits were coming back; ‘ but 
don’t deposit us in the ditch.” 

The long shadows were falling fast; the 
rain had long since ceased; the clouds were 
all banked up to the north, heavy, sombre, 
and appalling. Mr. Bryan was enveloped 
in a long, thick driving-coat. He took it 
off, and Dulcie, laughing, allowed him to 
put it on her, and thrust her arms into the 
sleeves. 

** You will never find your hands again,” 
he said. “Here, take the reins, How do 
you like being perched up so high?” 

Dulcie looked over the dark hedge, and 
shivered. 

‘*Is there no other road home, Mr. Bry- 
an?” 

‘““No. Intimate to that animal that we 
wish to advance, if you please.” 

He leaned back, looking up at her with 
amused eyes, 

“Don't drive so fast,” he said presently; 
for Dulcie was keeping the horse at rather a 
reckless pace. 

It was getting very dark now, but the 
moon was rising, whive and silvery. 

** We shall have the moon presently,” re- 
marked Mr. Bryan, “‘to light us on our 
winding way. May I smoke?’ 

“Of course; I like it,”’ Dulcie answered, 
without turning round. 

“Do you often walk so far by yourself?” 
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he asked again, when his cigar was fairly 
alight. 

Dulcie did not say that she had never 
walked alone on this road before, so many 
miles from Michael’s Mount, but answered 
enigmatically, — 

jike walking.” 

“ And driving — you like that too?” 

Yes.’’ 

He did not know that the small hands 
grasping the reins were numb and cbili, 
but not with cold. Dulcie never thought 
she was doing a brave or heroic act; she 
was only answering the instinct of her wo- 
man’s heart. Every fall of the horse's foot 
was bringing her inch by inch nearer to the 
end. 

“What are you thinking of?” her com- 
panion asked sullenly. 

Dulcie laughed, though she was far 
enough from any feelings of mirth at that 
moment; but she was determined not to 
let him suspect anything from her manner. 

“T am thinking,” she said, ‘that you 
must walk up this long hill.” 

am too comfortable,” he replied; 
“and that big brute is capable of dragging 
us both up a mountain.” 

Stretching in front of them was the long 
white road, steep and straight, with a slop- 
ing bank on the left, and to the right a 
thick thorn-hedge, with broken gaps here 
and there. Dulcie drew up at the foot of 
the hill. 

**You must get down, Mr. Bryan” — 
speaking playfully, though never in all her 
life had she been so terribly in earnest as 
then. “I want to drive all by myself, 
please,”’ 

Mr. Bryan looked at her; but she was 
smiling gayly, and never a suspicion crossed 
his mind that beneath her playful, imperious 
request lay a more urgent reason. Laugh- 
ing, he scrambled down, and commenced 
the long, weary ascent, walking beside the 
dog-cart, Dulcie carefully keeping it be- 
tween him and the hedge, 

Whiter and whiter grew her face. She 
shook and trembled under the great frieze 
coat. But the man whose life she was to 
save never saw the agony in her eyes or 
heard the one sobbed-out whisper, ‘‘ Heaven 
help me to be brave!”? He was singing as 
he walked along, in his rich voice, and 
when he stopped his song Dulcie asked him 
to go on. 

It was quite dark now, save for the moon, 
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which was shining and casting long level 
shadows across the road. Mr. Bryan, look- 
ing up suddenly, saw the agony on the girl- 
ish face. Even in the moonlight its ex- 
pression of terror and endurance struck him, 
But before he spoke the moment had come, 
Ashot rang through the air, and a cry, — 
not from Duleie, but from Paul Bryan, — 
sounded through the stillness of the night. 
Springing forward, Paul grasped the reins 
and checked the terrified horse; and then 
he caught the swaying, tottering figure, and 
held her in his arms. 

“Dulcie, speak, for Heaven’s sake! Are 
you hurt?”’ 

“Drive on!” she gasped. ‘*They may 
come!” 

Over the fields, in the white moonlight, 
two men were running; their work was 
done, and they were flying now from detec- 
tion. They heard the thunder of hoofs and 
rumble of wheels, and thought that it was 
Mr. Bryan’s horse running away, little 
guessing that their hated landlord was alive 
and unharmed, saved by a girl’s love. 

The distance to Lisconig was not great; 
but to Paul Bryan it seemed an age before 
he turned in at the gates and swept up the 
avenue; for something told him that the 
life was ebbing out of the speechless form 
encircled by his arm, The door of Lisconig 
was opened as the household heard the 
sound of wheels proclaiming the master’s 
return home; and then white, scared ser- 
yants were crowding round, and Mr. Bryan 
was carrying Dulcie through the hall into 
the warm lighted dining-room. 

In two or three hasty words he told all, 
and sent for Dr. Donovan and Captain Dev- 
ereux. But, when he looked at Dulcie’s 
face, —so awfully white and wan from pain 
and loss of blood, —he sent more messen- 
gers after the first, to bid them lose not a 
second if they would not be too late. Then 
he came and knelt down by the sofa, and 
held wine to her lips. 

“You must be brave, Dulcie. Please 
Heaven, you are only slightly hurt.” 

The large eyes, dilated with a strange ex- 
citement, were lifted to his. 

“It is for death,’ she whispered; and 
then her glance wandered to the servants 
standing near, watching with sympathetic 
curiosity. ‘* Please tell them not to look at 
me,”’ 

Mr. Bryan told them to go, shut the door 
himself, and came back to the sofa. 


‘*My poor little Dulcie, if I could have 
saved you this!’ he said in broken tones, 
“It was meant for me; — 

*Hush!l’ The wondrous eyes were lifted 
again. ‘* Don’t fret; you will live and be 
happy with her.” 

**And you will livé too,” he said, trying 
tosmile, ‘‘I have telegraphed for the same 
doctor, Dulcie, who did such wonders for 
me. Nay, dear, you must not despond.” 

Dulcie laid her white, chill hand on his, 

“T shall be dead before he comes;’’ and 
then she fell to weeping. ‘Saved! saved! 
Oh, I shall die happy now!” 

The broken words,—something in the 
dying face,—told him the truth at last, 
With a great choking sob he bent his head. 

“Did you save me, Dulcie?”’ 

Standing at death’s portal, Dulcie an- 
swered, low and soft, stating the simple 
fact with no shame in the confession now, 
“T loved you!’ 

**O child! I never dreamed of this.” 

In all his life never had Paul Bryan en- 
dured such mental agony as now; not even 
when Lilian had given him up, and all his 
life had seemed blackness, had he suffered 
one-tenth of the anguish and regret that he 
was enduring now, kneeling, with his face 
hidden, by the girl who had given her life 
for his sake, 

* Duleie,”’ he cried, “ who was I that you 
should have made such an awful sacrifice 
for me?” 

And he lifted his face, white with feeling, 
and looked down into the eyes that were 
dim with the last tears she would ever 
shed. 

“Lift me higher,” she said faintly. 
“Paul, you need never blame yourself, — 
you could n’t help it.’’ 

The poor little childish words brought 
the scalding tears to his eyes; he had never 
wept for Lilian, but he sobbed with a man’s 
bitterness now over the white face lying on 
his shoulder. 

“Don’t cry; it pains me so, Mr. Bryan, 
will you make me a promise?’ 

** What is it?” 

‘*Promise me to make your people love 
you. Don’t be hard on them.” 

“I promise; though Heaven knows it 
will be bard to be kind to them now.” 

Death was not far off. Paul, looking 
down, saw a change come over the child- 
like features; the poor lips were pale and 
quivering. Dulcie was murmuring of peace 
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and forgiveness and Heaven. He clasped 
her hand in his. 

“Say good-by to papa,”’ she whispered. 
* Poor papa!’ 

Once more the gray, dark-lashed eyes 
looked into his, with the light of the com- 
ing glory in their depths, 

**You will be happy with Lilian, — don’t 
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fret! I was glad to save you.” She lifted 
her hand to her throat. “My locket,— 
don’t take it off. Paul, kiss me once! 
Good-by!’ 

He stooped and laid his lips on hers; and 
when he lifted his head, with a strange 
look on his face, — white as the still quiet 
one, —it was allover. She was dead! 


THE SISTERS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


** Miss Kenneth,” said Mrs. Hawley, 
have thought of a nice story to tell you.” 

**Oh, I am delighted!’ cried I. 

Mrs. Hawley kad come into my room to 
spend the evening. I had given her my 
rocking-chair and my pet hassock, and ever 
since her installment in the place of honor 
I bad watched the rapidity and capability 
with which she hemmed towels. She had 
been with me little more than an hour, yet 
she had a whole pile finished, and laid on 
the bureau. 

**It’s about Mr, Olivan,’”’ she continued. 
**He was just the handsomest man I ever 
set my eyes on. When he applied to me for 
board, I had no idea that I had anything 
which would suit him, he had such a grand 
air, — as if he were used to living in palaces, 
for anything I knew, — yet not a bluster ora 
bit of fuss about him. That was just it. 
It’s these quiet people who are somebody. 
Those who make a great flourish of trum- 
pets are commonly people good for nothing 
but to blow their own horns. Mr, Olivan 
was one of the gentry, as we used to say at 
home, in Halifax. He looked at the rooms 
1 had empty, and I thought of course that 
he ’d say, very politely, that they would n’t 
suit, and walk off, when he said, bland and 
pleasant, — 

“«*The front chamber would do very well, 
if I could also have the adjourning bed- 
room; and that is occupied, you say?’ 

“* Well,’ said I, considering, ‘the room 
is occupied now, but perhaps I could make 
frome change to accommodate a boarder who 
would be permanent.’ 

*-* I think I might be permanent,’ said he, 
smiling. 

“Sol went right into Mr. Egerton’s room, 


and asked him if he would have any objec 
tion to taking the room over the one he had, 
at a dollar less a week. He said ‘ No; and, 
very soon after, I found that he was very 
glad of the diminished expense. 

*“*So Mr. Olivan came. The day before,a 
man came with the furniture, and put down 
the carpet, —for Mr. Olivan furnished the 
room himself, — and it was the most beauti- 
ful carpet I ever saw in my life, It was vel- 
vety, and looked just iike a June field full of 
violets and roses. Then there were silk so- 
fas, and velvety lounging-chairs, and table 
carved in all kinds of graceful ways, and pic- 
tures, and great boxes of books and knick- 
nacks. I declare! after he got his room all 
fixed, it was always a great treat for me to 
gointhere. He had some splendid pictures, 
and before the grate was a fire-screen paiuted 
just like a picture on the wall, He said 
Clarkson Stanfield painted it; but I did n’t 
care anything about who painted it, though 
it did my eyes good to look at it. Then 
there were vases, and statuettes. and all 
kinds of curious things that I never saw the 
like of before. And books—my dear, the 
books that man had! —a great book-case full, 
and then the shelves of the closet piled with 
them, and boxes of them never unpacked. 

** Well, he used to read and smoke, and go 
down the harbor evenings, and play beauti- 
fully on the flageolet; and I don’t know that 
he did anything else. I soon heard that he 
was very rich, and he acted as though he 
was, giving away his money to the servants, 
and to organ-grinders (though he gave it to 
them to go away from under his windows), 
just as though money was as free as water. 

“* He was handsome, Isaid. I knew there 
would be a great pulling of caps among the 
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girls. Miss Champlin was the first to present 
herself to his notice. She used to wear pink, 
after he said, one day, at the table, that he 
liked the color. She flamed out immediate- 
ly in pink wrappers, and in pink muslins, 
and her bonnets were pink, — bright rose- 
red and pink, I used to think that she ’d 
set the house a fire, 

“But Mr. Olivan’s heart stood the siege 
pretty well. He used to chat with her, and 
give her flowers, but I could see that he 
did n’t care a straw for her, 

She ’d boarded with me for over a year, 
and ever since she ’d been here she ’d been 
saying that her sister was coming down from 
up country, where she was staying with her 
aunt. Right in the heart of that summer 
she came, 

“Miss Champlin was a school-teacher, 
and had a good salary, and I say to this day 
that she was a selfish and cruel girl to let 
her little sister work as she did. That 
Agnes Champlin was the slenderest bit of a 
thing you ever saw in your life, and her 
wearing black made her look smaller. She 


was n’t a bit pretty to look at, though her 
sister was really handsome; but then she 
had pretty ways, and a low, pretty voice, 


She was lovely, somehow; and I used to tell 
her that she seemed to need a mother to take 
care of her, and that, when she wanted any- 
thing, I wanted her to come and tell me. 

“It’s a fact that her sister was not good to 
her, I don’t know why, for there were on- 
ly these two: their father and mother were 
dead. But Miss Champlin never showed 
the least love for Aggie. Agnes had an em- 
broidering machine, and used to work from 
morning till night for her living, and I don’t 
think that her sister ever put herself out in 
the least to make things lighter and pleasant- 
erfor her, Miss Champlin had her vaca- 
tion in August, and went to the White 
Mountains; but Aggie staid at work, and 
hever went anywhere, or saw anything, or 
seemed to take any comfort of her young life, 
till matters came to a crisis, 

“She ’d been getting thinner and paler for 
along time. She ’d worked very hard, and 
then she wa’n’t naturally strong, and besides 
I think she had a heavy heart to wear upon 
her. She was as affectionate as a child, but 
there did n’t seem to be a soul to be kind to 
her, or care a straw about her. I know she 
cried herself to sleep night after night. 

Well, one night some of the boarders 
were in Mr. Olivan’s room,—they often 
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were,—and Miss Champlin was amongst 
them. They had been singing, Miss Cham- 
plin playing on her guitar, and Mr. Olivan 
making the sweetest music I ever heard on 
his flageolet, By and by they got to play- 
ing plays, just like a set of children, and 
they called me up to judge of the forfeits. 

“They got into great glee. By and by, 
just to see how she would take it, I judged 
Miss Champlin to kiss Mr. Olivan. She was 
looking her best. She wore a dress of pink 
merino, with a little black velvet sacque over’ 
it, and pink ribbons among her black curls, 
She turned round to him as saucy as could 
be, and put up her face (looking as handsome 
as a pictare, —I will say that for her), when 
Mr. Olivan, who was just going to put his 
arms round her, stopped, with his eyes turn- 
ed toward the door. I looked, and there 
was Aggie, I had n’t more than time to see 
who it was, before she slipped down to the 
floor in a deadly faint, just as she began to 
ascend the stairs, 

**Mr. Olivan made two steps to her, and 
caught her up in his arms as if she had been 
a baby. He brought her in, and laid her on 
the lounge. Everybody was scared, for she 
looked more as if she was dead than if she 
had fainted. Somebody unfastened her 
clothes, and threw a shawl over her, and I 
bathed her face, and chafed her hands; but 
still she lay as though she was dead. By 
and by some one said, — 

***Don’t you want to send for a doctor 
for your sister, Miss Champlin?’ 

**No,’ said she. ‘She has fainted like 
this before. She will soon come to.’ 

** With that, Mr. Olivan turned around, 
surprised, 

***Ts she your sister? said he, for he had 
always heard her called Miss Aggie. 

**¢ Yes,’ said Miss Champlin. 

** * Your own sister?” 

Yes,’ she answered. 

“*[ saw him look from one to the other as 
if he were astonished. 

“And I did not wonder. For here was 
Miss Helen Champlin, looking like a very 
queen, all beauty and smiles, and handsome- 
ly dressed; and there was that little thing, 
looking so poor and pale and broken that it 
seemed marvelous how they could be re- 
lated. 

**Mr. Olivan seemed to know, instantly, 
that there was something wrong. Of course 
the play was all broken up; and, when Aggie 
came to, she was taken up-stairs. When I 
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looked into his room again to say that she 
was much better, and was doing very well, 
he was walking the floor in a brown study. 

**Mrs, Hawley,’ said he, ‘what makes 
such a difference bet ween those girls if they 
are sisters ?” 

*** Why,’ said I, ‘ because each lives ac- 
cording to their means and advantages, 
Miss Helen seems to be the fortunate one, 
and Aggie bas to put up with her lot. Sue 
embroiders for aliving; the other one teach- 
es school.’ 

*** But, if they are sisters,’ he began, 
then stopped. ‘That little one,’ said he, 
* looks — forlorn,’ 

** And why should she look any other 
way?’ saidI, ‘She has n't any accomplish- 
ments or confidence to make people admire 
her; she’s poor, and it takes all her time and 
attention to earn her liviug.’ 

*** But she’s so young,’ said he. Then, 
seeming to be conscious, suddenly, how sad 
the case was, he rumpled his hair ail over 
his head, in a perplexed way. ‘Has n’t 
she any friends?’ asked he. 

*** No,’ said I, ‘ I don’t think she has.’ 

***Isn’t her sis‘er kind to her?’ 

***No,’ said I flatly. ‘She is n't what [ 
call kind. She might make her sister's life 
a great deal easier if she had a mind to, If 
she ’d only take some of the money she uses 
to buy pink rivbons for herself, and give her 
sister a little recreation, and if she ’d just 
show a little human feeling for the poor 
child’s weakness and weariness, she ’d be 
much more credit to herself.’ 

““*T never thought Miss Champlin un- 
kind,’ said he. 

***T suppose not,’ said I. 

“** We ail have faults, Mrs. Hawley,’ said 
he; ‘ perhaps Miss Champlin is thoughtless,’ 

*** Perhaps she is,’ said J, ‘ Good-night.’ 

** And I went out and shut the door, 

** But I thought there was alittle change 
in his manner toward Miss Champlin after 
that. He wasn’t quite so free. But she 
still dressed for him, and claimed his atten- 
tion at every opportunity; and he still chat- 
ted with her in a gay way. But he took 
more notice of Aggie than be had done; 

though, to be sure, he did n’t get on very 
well with her, she was so dreadfully shy, 
I used to wish she would be a little more so- 
ciable with him, for he had had a kind feel- 
ing for her ever since the evening she fainted. 
But it seemed.as if he awed her, or some- 
thing, for she was as shy as a bird of him. 
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** Well, cold weather came on. One day 
Mr, Oiivan heard aconversation in the hall 
which settled matters, aud brought the story 
to an end, 

** One forenoon the girls were dressing to 
goout. It was the coldest day we had had, 
and as I went through the hall I told them 
to wrap up as warmly as they could or they 
would freeze. When I got tothe head of the 
stairs I thought I would go back and offer 
Aggie my furs, for her clothes did n’t seem 
half warm enough to face such a wind with, 
Just then I heard Aggie say, — 

** * Helen, can’t you let ine take your son- 
tag? I shall be so cold!’ 

***No,’ said Helen: ‘I waut it myself,’ 

*** But your cloak is thicker thau mine, 
and you have furs, Besides, you have on 
warm under-flannels, Helen, and I have n’t 
any. I should think you might spare the 
sontag.’ 

***Well, I sha’n’t. If you were only 
smart, you might earn clothes enough for 
yourself. But if I get Olivan, Ag, you may 
have my sontag and furs too, and he shall 
get me a set of sables like Lou Chester’s,’ 

**Q Helen! how can you speak so? — of 
getting him! said Aggie, as if she were dis- 
tressed. But Helen laughed. 

*** You just see me do it!’ said she. 

‘Just then Mr. Olivan came out of the 
parlor, and walked right by them without 
speaking. He must have heard every word 
they had said. I know Helen Champlin 
thought so, for she turned white as a sheet, 

** It was plain enough that he had by what 
happened the next day. He just asked Ag- 
gie Champlin to marry him, He told me 
that he had done so, and that she had prom- 
ised to be his wife, and that they were to be 
married in a few weeks, and would still 
board with me. 

**So it was. When Helen knew it, she 
made the best of it. She had got Mr. Oli- 
van in the family, as they said of Fanchon 
in the play, and perhaps she was satisfied; 

but I think in my heart that she hated her 
sister and Mr. Olivan too, About a year 
afterward she married a merchant named 
Dalton, and went to Chicago. But I have 
heard since that she had half-ruined him by 
her extravagance, 

* The Olivans staid with me two years; 
then Aggie’s baby was born, and, as she 
was n’t very strong, they went traveling for 
her health. I hope I shall se them again 
some time, for I much attached to them.” 


A PICTURE, 
BY EARL MARBLE, 


The rarest pictures on the wall, 
The fairest blooms in vases shown, 
My senses hold in sweet enthrall 
While musing silent and alone, 
In contemplating others’ dreams, 
I dream a day-dream sweet myself; 
For to the poet’s eye what seems 
Is truer oft than tradesman’s pelf, 


A fair, framed face upon the wall, 
All quaint of air and sweet of guige, 
My spirit wooes, and seems to call 
My wandering heart to realm of whys. 
But suddenly a rustling sound, 
And then I hear a silvery voice, 
And see a face gold framed and crowned, 
And in my inner self rejoice. 


Where now the pictures on the wall? 
Where now the tender bud and bloom? 
Where plush and tapestry and all 
The radiance of the lacquered room? 
The setting only of the pearl; 
The background for the figure fair,— 
The stately, sweet, and radiant girl, 
With silvery voice and golden hair, 
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How oft the lesser lights of life 
Enthrall our gushing hearts until 
The greater, with its glory rife, 
Awakes the soul with fervid thrill! 
Cull fancies bright about your ways, 
And with them dally as you will; 
But they one day their power to daze 
Will lose when comes the greater thrill, 


Boston, March, 1879. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS, 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT 


THE EPIDEMIC OF 1866 IN THE GAMBIA 
AND SENEGAL, 

At the commencement of the rainy season 
of this year, I was at MacCarthy’s Island in 
charge of its principal factory, not so much 
for the purpose of trading, as to superintend 
the shipment of the produce, which, on 
account of the want of sufficient tonnage to 
transport it to Bathurst, had collected there 
during the preceding ground-nut season. 
My duties were light; and my time would 
have passed away most pleasantly, if I had 
not been annoyed by a constant anxiety on 
account of the Bathurst house. Yellow 
fever had made its appearance; and every 
vessel that came up brought intelligence of 
the death of persons whom I had esteemed 
very highly as friends. My principal had 
gone to England, and left his son in charge, 
with instructions to hand the business over 
to me as soon as I should get down, while 
he took the next steamer for Liverpool. I 
was in a dilemma, It would have been 
very imprudent, as well a8 contrary to the 
instructions that I had received, to leave 
any produce behind. On the other hand a 
fatal epidemic was raging at Bathurst, and 
the only son of my principal was then 
anxiously waiting so that he could escape to 
England. His anxiety and the fear that he 
always had of contagious diseases were suf- 
ficient to predispose him to catch them, I 
am so constituted that, although I have 
always been prudent and mindful of myself, 
never under such circumstances have I had 
any apprehension of danger. I constantly 
debated in my mind, what I should do: obey 
my instructions or disregard them sufficient- 


ly to leave produce behind and go down to 
Bathurst to relieve David. I finally con- 
cluded not to depart from my usual custom 
of strictly observing my instructions in all 
cases, save when the pecuniary interests of 
my principal made it necessary to act other- 
wise; and I wrote to Bathurst to urge the 
necessity of sending me more vessels 
quickly, if my presence was desired at that 
place. I inclosed in my letter an account 
of all the produce that I bad on hand; and 
the result was, that David sent me all the 
available vessels of our fleet and chartered 
others. When I arose on the morning of 
the 12th of August, I discovered, from 
my window, tonnage enough, at anchor in 
the river, to take all the produce I had 
remaining in store. At six o’clock one of 
the vessels was at the wharf; and Mandin- 
gos, Jollofs, Foulahs and Sireres in an un- 
interrupted stream, were hurrying to an fro 
with bags, containing ground-nuts, which 
they brought back empty, after having 
turned their contents into the hole. In 
this manner the vessels were loaded, one by 
one, and despatched. Finally the last bag 
of ground-nuts, the last hide, the last ele- 
phant’s tusk and the last cake of beeswax 
were shipped, and my baggage followed. I 
examined the premises carefully; and, when 
I had assured myself that there was nothing 
for mé to do, I left the factory in charge of 
trusty Accou and went on board of the 
“Kate” early on the morning of the 22d 
of August. 

The river was at its extreme height and 
ran with a rapidity that would have sur- 


prised most of my readers, The “Kate” 
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had been eleven days in coming against this 
current, I expected to be in Bathurst the 
next evening, in time to allow David to go 
to England by the steamer that was to 
Jeave on the 24th, The next afternoon at 
six o’clock I was abreast of Albreda; and, 
at nine o’clock, I landed at Bathurst and 
hastened to the house. As I did so, I 
could not help noticing an unusual quiet- 
ness that seemed to reign in place of the 
noisy mirth, that is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, always heard here at that hour. I 
did not hear a single tom-tom: even the grog- 
shops were closed. When I reached the 
house it was dimly lighted; and as I walked 
up the steps to the entrance, I heard no 
sound. There was evidently no company 
within. I had never known it to be so 
before; and I confess that I entered with 
very unusual feelings. I noticed, as 1 did 
80, one of the servants going on tip-toe 
toward the book-keeper’s room, which he 
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aed entered; and I got to my own room without 
eran speaking to or being perceived by any one. 
= he I washed quickly, and, after changing my 
-) 


clothes, went to go in the book-keepers’ office; 
but as I reached the door, I encountered the 
doctor coming out, who did not appear sur- 
prised to see me. We shook hands, and he 
drew me away to a window, where we sat 
down. I learned from him that David had 
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ing of just gone to the government house, saying 
from that he would return very soon. The bcok- 
hor in Sper, whose name was Klunsinger, had 


the yellow fever, and could not recover. 
He was then delirious; and the doctor 
advised me not to go in the room, as I 
could not possibly do any good. Our en- 
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‘an fro fg #meer was also very sick. We chatted 
which then till David returned: he also did not 
having look surprised to see me; nor did the servants. 


So I concluded, that every one, in and 


le. In 

one by about the place, had been made proof 
ast bag against surprise, by the many unexpected 
ast ele fy “urrences that had taken and were then 
oceuel taking place. After a short friendly chat 
my vith David, we went to the office to look over 
d, when the books together; and, before retiring that 
nothing hight, he handed them over to me and was 
rge of 8 ready to go on board of the steamer that was 

of the due the next morning and would leave at 
the 22d ten o’clock, 

The steamer was “‘ on time,” and the cap- 
ght and tain was at length induced to receive David 
sve sur board. I went with him alongside, where 

We parted; and, as soon as I returned, I 


“Kate” 
,§ mmenced at once to take such steps as I 
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considered advisable for the comfort of 
our sick and dying employes. The doctor 
was in Klunsinger’s room, where I went 
and found the dying man vomiting what 
appeared more like coffee-grounds than any- 
thing else that I can call to mind. It was. 
black vomit. Sherwood, the doctor, shook 
his head, and was more affected than any 
medical man ever was in my presence. He 
had studied in Germany, — his diploma was 
German, —and he had become attached to 
Kiunsinger, who was a young man of excel- 
lent character with a kind and cheerful 
disposition, We had to leave him in the 
care of the servants, while we went to see 
the engineer who had quarters in one of the 
buildings connected with our steam factory, 
where we had ground-nut shellers, hydraulic 
presses for expressing the oil out of the nuts, 
cotton-gins and presses, which were near 
the upper extremity of the island of St. 
Mary’s in that portion of Bathurst called 
“Half Die.” On my way thither I learned 
from Sherwood, that there had not yet 
been a single case among the blacks, who 
escape the frightful consequences of these 
epidemics, Partial, almost perfect immu- 
nity from epidemical tropical fevers is en- 
joyed by the dark races, I say almost, 
because I have known blacks to have the 
yellow fever; but it was always lightly and 
never fatally. I found the engineer very 
low, and Sherwood had but little hope of 
saving him. I called some of the men 
employed about the premises, hastily im- 
provised a litter, directed them to place the 
sick man upon it, and follow me with him. 
We immediately returned; I had a pleasant 
room prepared for him, and thus had all my 
sick under the same roof with me, where I 
could give them timely assistance as re- 
quired. A room was prepared for Sherwood, 
He had to get sleep where and when he 
could, for he was constantly on the move, 
day and night. 

While we had been engaged in bringing 
Mr. Oddy, the engineer, from the steain 
factory for better treatment, one of our 
river captains, in obedience to orders that 
I had given, had brought his vessel, the 
‘*Mary,” to the wharf, and was engaged 
shipping the provisions I had directed to be 
puton board, At one o’clock he reported 
** all ready ;”’ and I immediately called all our 
white employes, told them to lose no time in 
getting on board, which they were glad to 
do, and gave the captain strict orders to go 
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to sea, and remain there, at least ten miles 
from shore, until he would see my signal 
flying at Cape St. Mary’s. At two they 
were all away and I was the only white man 
left behind excepting the two poor wretches 
who were surely dying. 

They had scarcely gone, when Sherwood 
was summoned by aclerk from the principal 
French house of the place. I accompanied 
him and found thaf the agent in charge was 
dying. Sherwood asked if he had vomited, 
— he had not, — examined him carefully and 
pronounced the case hopeless, The name 
of the dying man was Julien. He had suffi- 
cient strength and mind left to point to the 
safe and pronounce faintly the name of the 
one to whom he wished to hand over, The 
latter was present, and opened the safe. 
The dying man pointed with difficulty to 
one of the drawers, and, as soon as the right 
one was opened, fell back exhausted on his 
pillow. There was in this drawer a package 
of papers with a letter addressed to the 
chief surviving clerk. The safe was closed 
again, as it was considered that it would be 
time enough to examine its contents after 
Julien’s expected demise. He died an hour 
after. The letter addressed to the head 
surviving clerk explained, that the package 
of papers in the safe contained a detailed 
account of all the business he had transacted 
while in charge, and directions for the dis- 
position of the property that had been con- 
fided to his care and which he now left 
behind. He charged every clerk to render 
timely assistance to his succes:or, in case he 
should become a victim of the epidemic, 
which then raged, and to do his share to 
prevent any interruption to the regular 
business routine of the house, The letter 
ended with this expression: ‘* Respectez la 
volonte d’un mort.’’ After his burial, it 
was found that all his affairs was left in a 
most satisfactory state; and any business 
man could have stepped in, taken charge 
and made himself well acquainted with the 
affairs of the house by examining the 
books, 

After Julien’s death I returned home to 
dress for a funeral, which I had been asked 
to attend, Before the rains were over I 
always dressed at once, after getting up in 
the morning, for a funeral, for I was always 
confident that I would be asked to attend 
one before noon. After I had returned 
from the cemetery, I dined al] alone, which 
is enough to spoil any one’s appetite, I 
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was glad to get out again ari to visit 4 
friend, who, by the by, was the only white, 
besides myself, in Bathurst, who remained 
in good health during this rainy season, | 
never enjoyed better. We passed the even. 
ing discus-ing what means we ought to use 
to help our more unfortunate comrades and 
friends, until one of our house servants 
came to tell me that Mr. Klunsinger was 
very much worse. I went home at once 
and sent for Sherwood. We did what we 
could; and I suggested that another physi- 
cian ought to be called in for consultation, 
to which he acceded at once. Dr. Moss, 
staff assistant surgeon, was sent for; and, 
after he had examined the patient he turned 
to me and said, **He’s dying. Keep his 
lips cool and moist by frequently giving him 
aspoonful of cold water. We can’t do any- 
thing elseforhim.’’ He died the next mor- 
ing at five; and we buried him the same 
afternoon. 

These deaths were followed by others in 
rapid succession, and our little circle of 
whites was growing smaller and smaller, | 
do not at all wonder, that the apprehensions, 
which many had, that their turn would 
come next, predisposed them to infection, 
I believe many cases were made fatal by 
fright. Almost at the beginning two of the 
doctors died: Dr. Hammond, staff assistant 
surgeon, and Dr. Colvert, staff surgeon and 
principal medical officer of the ** Gambia.” 
Sherwood aiid Moss were all that were left 
of the medical men of the colony; and they 
were worked so incessantly day and night, 
getting no rest save what they could snatch 
between their visits and which they took 
when and wherever they happened to be, as 
to give us cause for fearing that they 
would succumb under the pressure. of 80 
much extra work. They did not; but the 
epidemic had no sooner abated and left us, 
than they broke down and had to be sent 
home sick. Moss was promoted after reach- 
ing England, as soon as his valuable 
services were known at the War Office. 

One morning while the epidemic was 
still violent { was astonished to see, from 
my window, the “Mary” at anchor. 
dressed hastily and ran out to order the™ 
captain to return to sea at once, But hem. 
passengers were already ashore. I sent for 


the captain, and he protested that he would. 


not have come if the white men had no 
peremptorily ordered him to do so, I cor 
sulted Sherwood, and he advised me not 
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send them back again. He said, that, in 
bis opinion, infection was not a gradual 
operation, but nearly always instantaneous, 
that they had been back long enough to 
become infected, and that, if they had, it 
would be fatal to them to’go where, when 
the fever did display itself, they could not 
have proper care, In six days every ono of 
them was laid in the cemetery, where it 
would now be impossible, to point out with 
certainty the exact spot where their remains 
rest, Ultimately there were only eight of us 
left out of a small colony of thirty-two 
whites. The fever spared none save two, 
Melton and myself, but attacked every one 
else with more or less severity, and out of the 
thirty cases six were saved, These cases 
followed each other so rapidly, that it was 
impossible for Moss and Sherwood to attend 
tothem all in time, I believe, that, if we 
had had two more such men as they, many 
of those who did die would have been 
saved. They treated the disease, not, as it 
was at one time, by starving the patient and 
keeping him on such a diet as contained no 
nutriment, but as the present more enlight- 
ened age teaches. They aimed to preserve 
and increase, if possible, the strength of 
their patients, to enable them to resist better 
this terrible desease. Stimulants were freely 
alministered. Champagne, Moselle, and 
Still Hock, were the wines that they usually 
prescribed as such; and they sought contin- 
ually to impress upon the mind of those, who 
were well enough to nurse the sick, the im- 
portance of keeping up the strength of the 
patients by administerivg all the nourish- 
ment they required. 

In the mean time the epidemic had spread 
‘o Senegal and its dependencies, where it 
bad a wider field. It was particularly 
severe and fatal in its results in St. Louis 
sndGoree, The latter place is «small rock in 
lke Ocean south of the Cape de Verd, near 
se Manuel and almost abreast of Dakar. 
Hs position is such as to frequently exempt 
from the fevers of the mainland. It is 
bout three miles from Dakar, and its air is 
tally pure, as every tornado that sweeps 
itchanges it most thoroughly. But its 
mall population is necessarily huddled 
ether; and when disease does appear in 
midst it spreads with surprising rapidity, 
Md its results are appalling. St. Louis, the 
pital, is on an island in the Senegal, about 
nt miles from its mouth, and is generally 
paratively healthy. Nevertheless it is 
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peculiarly fitted for the ravages of such a 
disease as yellow fever. is low, and, con- 
sequently, not so well drained as other and 
more favored localities. Besides the troops, 
there are always several thousand whites in 
these two cities, and they present, therefore, 
a broad field for the ravages of yellow fever 
when it comes, as it does periodically on 
this coast, at intervals of from six to seven 
years. Both of these places enjoy advan- 
tages that none in the Gambia can boast of. 
There is always an excellent staff of medi- 
cal officers, with hospitals that are unrivaled, 
Sisters of Charity to nurse all the sick; and 
all that science and experience can do is 
done to alleviate human suffering and di- 
minish the death rate. Nevertheless the 
ravages of yellow fever have always been 
great in these two places; and, at the time 
of which I write, business was interrupted. 
Mercantile houses and even the Bank of 
Senegal were closed half the time; while the 
churches were continually open, every one 
was dressed in mourning and funeral pro- 
cessions passed constantly, from daylight till 
sunset, to and from the churches apd 
cemeteries. Jesuits passed to and from the 
homes of dying men and women, whom 
they had visited to shrive and to administer 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. From 
the government house to the dwelling of 
the humblest white colonist, the untiring 
Order of Jesus was represented by one or 
nore of its devoted members, who were as 
indefatigable in their efforts to relieve want 
asin hearing confessions, giving absolution, 
and exhorting, while they held the crucifix 
up to their gaze, the absolved to concentrate 
all their thoughts upon the Savior of man- 
kind and to beseech the blessed Virgin to 
intercede for them without ceasing. And 
these two cities, which, when free from 
calamity, are alive with French gayety, had 
a sombre, doleful appearance, that none 
looked upon unmoved, and which terrified 
the greater part of the white residents. 

The treatment of the fever here by the 
French doctors was substantially the same 
as at Bathurst; and it can be summed up 
in a few simple directions: keep up the 
strength of the patient, that he may be 
better able to withstand the disease, admin- 
ister all the nourjshment the stomach will 
bear without over-tasking its powers, give 
stimulants freely, and, when the fever has 
run its course, guard against relapse by such 
means as common sense indicate, 
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SNARED BY AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


* A young man possessed of a small for- 
tune desires to open a correspondence with 
some young lady of good appearance, with 
a view to matrimony if mutually suited. 
Address Armand Trevor, Barcourt P. O.’’ 


The above advertisement caught my eyes 
as I glanced rapidly over the county paper, 


in the skimming way women have a fashion 
of gleaning the news. I read it again and 
again, growing more and more fascinated. 
Armand Trevor. What a beautiful name! 
A name which to this day I cannot hear 
spoken without peculiar sensations in the 
region of my heart. I determined to write 
an answer to this young man with the small 
fortune. Not that I intended to reveal my 
realname. Judith Lubby had a common- 
place sound, and might shock his sensitive- 
ness. I must choose something which 


should be the equal of his own. 

I could not reasonably expect anything 
from this correspondence; but, at the least, 
it would be capital fun, and, oh! I was so 
dull in stupid little Stapleton, where there 
Was never anything to interest or amuse 
anybcdy. 

I knew that if fate willed it that this Ar- 
mand Trevor and I should meet, he could 
find no fault with my personal appearance. 
Why, Hiram Bung had told me on an aver- 
age once a week that I was the prettiest 
girl in Stapleton. Not that I set much 
value on Hiram’s opinion, for a man who 
owned bravely to the name of Bung could 
not have an opinion worth a thought. Yet 
in spite of the contempt I had for Hiram’s 
verdict it was rather pleasant to be told that 
I was pretty. After mature deliberation of 
about an hour, I decided on the nom de 
plume of “ Pauline Irving,” which in my 
estimation equaled in beauty the name of 
Armand Trevor. 

My friend, Annie Towers, lived in Bar- 
court, and to her I decided to send my let- 
ter, asking her to post it there. I did not 
dare post it in Stapleton, fér it was such a 


“ small place that my scheme would have 


been discovered directly. I wished, also, to 
keep my earthly abode a mystery to Ar- 


mand Trevor, and allow him to search for 
me in Barcourt if he wished. There was a 
singular pleasure to me in imagining him 
searching day after day for the fair being 
who had answered his advertisement. 
What a length of time I took to write 
that first important letter! I wasted nearly 


the entire contents of a box of French note 


paper before the epistle was completed to 
my satisfaction. I had asked numberless 
questions, and requested my unknown Ar- 
mand’s photograph. His letters to me were 
to be directed to Barcourt; for Annie 


readily agreed to take them from the post- 


office and forward them to me at once, | 
could never have taken letters from the 
Stapleton office directed to ‘ Pauline Irv- 
ing,” for the postmistress was a great gos- 
sip and knew me well, and the whole thing 
would have been over Stapleton in half an 
hour, and I should never have heard the 
last of it, 

After the letter was at length sent, per- 
fumed with heliotrope, I grew impatient 
and nervous for an answer to Armand. No 
matter what I was doing at the time the 
daily mail came in, I would leave it, and 
rush to the postoffice, 

Of course I made a mental picture of Ar 
mand, aud gave to him a face and figure 
suited to his aristocratic and melodious 
name; and I endowed him with every lova- 
ble and manly trait of character. Indeed, 
so loose a run did I give my wild fancy that 
long before I received my first letter from 
him, I had imagined myself Mrs, Trevor, 
and furnished my future home, — the earth- 
ly paradise where I should reign as Ar 
mand’s bride. 

Although pretty, I had had few lovers, 
and only one suitor, — Hiram Bung. Sta 
pleton. was too small a place to support 
many young men, and those who did man- 
age to wring a living from the exhausted 
farm-lands, or from the small stores, were 
not to my taste. Red hair predominated in 
Stapleton, and freckles were universal. 
Since the death of my parents I had lived 
with my sister Hannah, who bad married 
Jonas Gubbens, the proprietor of the larg- 
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Snared by an Advertisement. 


est variety store in the town, He was a 


man of fifty, with a florid complexion, 
portly form, and a bald spot on top of his 
head. If Hannah had had a spark of ro- 
mance in her composition she could never 
have wedded Jonas Gubbens. But she was 
made of a different mould from her sister 
Judith, and thought more of a comfortable 
home, and filling her store-room shelves 
with preserves and pickles, than of Romeos 
and Juliets, dark-eyed Apollos and love’s 
young dream, She considered that 1 had 
done a very unwise thing in refusing to be- 
come Mrs, Bung, and expressed her wonder 


every day that I should expect to do any 


better. 

‘“‘There are so few yourg men in Staple- 
ton, Judy,” she would say, ‘‘ that you can- 
not afford very well to say no to the best of 
’em all. You ’il live and die an old maid, I 


expect, for there is no chance of your ever 
getting out of this little village.” 


Hannah knew my aversion to having my 
name corrupted into ** Jude,’’ but she never 
took the trouble to pay any attention to it, 
much to my wrath and vexation. I was de- 
pendent upon my brother-in-law for my 
daily bread and the coarse clothes he was so 
loth'to spare from the stock in the store. 
This dependence was galling to me, but I 
saw no way by which I could free myself 
save marriage. The advertisement in the 
“Barcourt Register’? had struck me as a 
means of escape from my despotic brother- 
in-law, dull, gossiping Stapleton, and the 
distasteful admiration of Hiram. 

Hiram came to call on me two days after 
Ihad written my answer to the advertise- 
ment. We*sat in the prim, little, stuffy 
parlor which was Hannah’s pride, and while 
I crocheted very industriously, Hiram gazed 
out of the window into the darkness of the 
garden, 

Hannah and Jonas, under the mistaken 
belief that two would be company and more 
acrowd, remained in the kitchen the entire 
evening, much to my chagrin, for I detested 
a tete-a-tete interview with Hiram Bung. 

He was a tall, fair, slender young man 
with stooping shoulders, thin limbs, and 
sandy hair. His manner was nervous and 
awkward, and his hands seemed always in 
his way. At first they would be sprawled 
out on his knees, then stuck in his pockets, 
and then clasped above his head. 

“Hiram,” I said suddenly, this evening, 
«I made a scallop in my crochet work, 
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“are you ever going to marry and settle 


down?” 

He blushed up to his eyes. Even the 
roots of his hair turned a dull crimson. 

**T hope to, some day, Miss Judy,” he 
replied. 

‘** For heaven’s sake, don't call me Judy,”’ 
I almost screamed. ‘If you can’t call me 
Miss Judith don’t call me anything.” 

**T would like to call you something bet- 
ter yet,” he said hesitatingly. ‘I should 
like to call you my wife,’’ and a wan smile 
flitted over his pale face. 

**But you never will,” I said, wondering, 


even as 1 spoke, how Armand would ask 


the one important question. 

** You say positively that there never will 
be the slightest chance for me, Miss — Ju- 
dith?” 


** Never the slightest chance, Mr. Bung.” 1 
“Then I won’t trouble you any more, 


since you are so certain,’ he said, in a sad 
tone, which touched my heart in spite of 
my determination not to be affected by it. 
**T hope you will meet with some one able 
to win your love and better calculated than 
Iam to make you happy,’ he added, and 
rose from his seat, bowed in a stiff, cone 
strained manner, and left the room. 

The next day my eager hands received 
from the postmistress a letter directed in 
the well-known handwriting of Annie 
Towers, and bearing the Barcourt post- 
mark, I hurried home, gained the seclu- 
sion of my own room, and tore open the 
precious missive. 

There was indeed a letter from Armand, 
and in it he told of his delight at hearing 
from me, and the consciousness he felt that 
we would yet rejoice over our acquaintance- 
ship, and begging me to write soon again. 

The style was elegant, the handwriting 
beautiful and legible, aud there was not an 
error in the whole letter. 

I could not resist the temptation to sit. 
down and answer it at once, while all the 
beautiful expressions I had in my mind 
were fresh; but I dated it three days ahead, 
and mailed it on the day it was dated, so 
that my Armand should not think me too 


eager to reply, 

I could not help missing Hiram just a 
little. True to his promise, he did not 
come near me any more. Several picnics 
took place in the beautiful September 
weather; but, lacking an escort, I could not 
attend them. Then when the Lyceum lec- 
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tures and spelling matches began, I missed 
Hiram greatly, and felt regret that I had 
not given him just enough encouragement 
to keep him dancing attendance on me ail 
winter. It was very nice to be in corres- 
pondence with the elegant Armand, but I 
wished most heartily that he lived in Sta- 
pleton, so that he could escort me to places 
of amusement, ; 

I sat in the little prim parlor through the 
long winter evenings, crocheting mats and 
tidies and thinking of my unknown lover in 
Barcourt. The mats and tidies I sent to 
Annie Towers, who sold them to a store- 
keeper in the town for me. I carefully 
saved up my money, thinking that the time 
might come when I would need every cent 
of my hard-earned hoard to buy a wedding 
gown. 

My sister Hannah rang the changes on 
my rejection of Hiram, and the probability 
of my being an old maid, until my ears 
ached. She dwelt with peculiar sadness on 
my obstinacy in refusing to be Mrs. Bung 
after an adventure which occurred te Hiram 
during the winter. At the risk of his own 
life he saved that of an old man who had 
broken through the ice iuto the river. Hi- 
ram plunged in after him, and after desper- 
ate efforts rescued him from certain death. 
I confess that I admired the courage of my 
quondam lover, when I heard from Jonas 
the story of his bravery, and would have 
been glad to praise him had he allowed me 
to do so, but when we met on the street Le 
invariably passed by with a nod and a pleas- 
ant smile. 

Armand and I corresponded regularly 
twice a week until June came witli its soft 
breezes and fragrant roses, I had veen 
careful to give him in my letters no hint of 
my identity, and had never mentioned my 
place of residence, allowing him to suppose 
that I lived in Barcourt. We had not ex- 
changed photographs, though I had de- 
scribed for his benefit my face and figure. 
Our letters grew very lover-like as the sum- 
mer came upon us, and he had written that 
Fate had intended us for one another, and 
begged me to appoint a day of meeting in 
Barcourt. 

How my heart throbbed! I felt that to 
Barcourt I must go, no matter how great 
the difficulties in the way, for my future 
happiness hung on my meeting Armand 
and ratifying the vows we had made through 
the “‘ silent medium of the pen.” 


Bailou’s Monthly Magazine. 


The sixteenth of June was the day set 
for our meeting, and my beloved wrote me 
that I must be under a large apple-tree in 
Hampden Lane, half a mile from Barcourt 
Centre, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
To make sure of there being no mistake 
made in identity, I must wear in my dressa 
rose, and he should wear one in the button. 
hole of his coat, 

My greatest difficulty lay in inducing 
Hannah to permit me to pay Annie Towers 
a visit. Barcourt was only twenty miles 
distant, but it seemed a long journey to 
Hannah, who never went beyond the out 
skirts of Stapleton. But finding that I had 
the money to pay my stage fare she at last 
consented to my going. 

I reached Annie’s home on the fifteenth 
of June, and we lay awake that night until 
nearly dawn, pouring into each other’s ears 
the tales of our loves and hopes, The dear 
girl appeared to be as much interested in 
my Armand as I was myself, and said she 
could hardly wait with any patience to 
know how our meeting would terminate, — 
she hoped in a wedding a few months later, 
In return for my confidence she told me of 
her engagement to a Harry Chesley, a fine 
young hardware merchant of Barcourt. . 

I was impatient for the hour to come 
when I should meet my beloved Armand, 
and I set off for the trysting-place before 
the clock struck two, leaving my smiling 
friend in the doorway, nodding good wishes 
after me. 

I found the tree very easily, for there was 
no other of its kind in the lane, and seated 
myself to await my lover’s coming. I felt 
nervous and anxious, and as the clock struck 
three and he had not made his appearance 
my heart sunk like lead in my bosom, But 
just as 1 had given up all hope, I heard a 
step on the road, and looking up quickly 
saw, —not a tall, handsome, raven-haired 
Apollo, but,—strange coincidence! — Mr. 
Hiram Bung. What unhappy thought had 
sent him here? and by what strange fatality 
did he wear in the button-hole of his coat a 
large red rose, —of the cabbage variety? 

I sprang up, and we stood face to face, 
confusion and embarrassment in the man- 
ner of both. 

Hiram Bung!’ 

** Miss Judith!’ 

Then there was a dreadful pause. 

“Strange we should meet here,” from 
him, 
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On Plagiarism. 


‘Why do you wear that rose?’ from me. 

“I might ask the same of you.” 

“Tcame here to meet some one,’’ I fal- 
tered. 

“So did 1.” 

“You cannot—no! you cannot be Ar- 
mand Trevor!” 

“And you cannot be Pauline Irving!’ 

“Yes,lam. LIseeitall, We have been 
making geese of ourselves, Mr. Bung. Will 
you be kind enough to explain your part of 
the affair?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘‘I found you 
would not have me, and there was n’t any 
other girl in Stapleton I would have. So I 
advertised, partly in fun, partly in earnest. 
I did n’t want my letters to be postmarked 
Stapleton, so I sent them to my friend, 
Harry Chesley, to post here in Barcourt. 
He also sent me all the letters I receiyed 
from Pauline Irving and others. But I 
preferred Pauline’s above all the rest, though 
l assure you I was not aware that the writer 
was Miss Judith Lubby of Stapleton.” 

“if only known your handwriting, 
Hiram,” I burst out, ** but I had never seen 
it, and so this ridiculous, wretched mistake 
occurred,” and my vears began to flow 
freely. 

“Will you explain your part in this?” 
asked Hiram very gertly. 

I managed to sob out the details, and 
when I mentioned Annie Towers, Hiram 
interrupted me, 

‘Miss Towers is engaged to my friend 
Harry Chesley; and I have not the slight- 
est doubt but they have talked us over, and 
mean to have an excellent joke on us, Ju- 
dith, suppose we give them no chance to 
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laugh? I said I should never ask you again 
to marry me, but if you will do so, I will 
enter into business in Barcourt, and you 
need not spend the rest of your life in dull, 
little Stapleton. What do you say, Ju- 
dith?”’ 

“TI like you very much, Hiram. It was 
very brave in you to save old Mr. Pitkins 
from drowning last winter; and I don’t 
want Annie to have a chance to laugh at 
us,’’ I stammered, ratlier incoherently, 

‘Then you shall be my wife, Judith, and 
you shail learn to love me. I feel sure I 
can make you happy.” 

My dreams of the elegant Armand were 
gone, and in their stead reigned the reality 
of my engagement to Hiram Bung. But 
there was so much romance connected with 
it, that I was almost quite satisfied with 
the way matters had terminated. It was 
nearly dark when we at last reached An- 
nie’s home, for there had been so much to 
talk about that we had lingered under the 
old apple-tree in the lane until the dusk of 
evening came upon the earth. 

We found Harry Chesley with Annie, 
and both were prepared to laugh at us 
heartily. Of course they were astonished 
at the news of our engagement, but con- 
gratulated us, nevertheless, very warmly, 

True to his word, Hiram began business 
in Barcourt, and, !ong before 1 became Mrs, 
Bung, I learned to love him very dearly, — 
‘which he certainly deserved. 

My sister rejoiced at my ‘‘ showing some 
common sense at last,’’ but she never knew 
that my marriage had come about through 
my having been snared by an advertise- 
ment. 


“ON PLAGIARISM. 


BY SARAH COTTEW. 


A simple child, who never knew 
That Shakspere loved the violet too, 
Might kneel in some secluded bower, 
And with devotion kiss the flower: 
Should we suppose her fond regard 
Was pilfered from the British bard? 


Northville, I., November, 1878. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Within a stately chamber of Thorpe Hall 
sat the brave knight, Sir John Morton, in 
company with his fair young bride, the 
Lady Janet, to whom he had been united 
one short month; and now, ere the honey- 
moon was over, he must away to the battle- 
field, to far-off Spain. 

“O my dear lord!’ said the young wife, 
while tears dimmed the brightness of her 
azure eyes, ‘*how can I part from thee? It 
is cruel in the Queen to order you away, oh! 
so far away, from your poor Janet. And 
then this war, this merciless war, that 
spares neither the brave, the young, nor the 
old, —I shudder when I think what may 
happen; and if you, my love, my own true 
love, should be slain, nevermore would your 
poor bride smile again.” 

“ Hush, my pretty lady-bird! do not weep 
and mourn over what must be. It breaks 
my heart to think of the long parting that 
so soon must come. But, darling, cheer up, 
and think of our happy meeting after the 
wars are ended. Think of the honors 1 
shall have conferred upon me by our gra- 
cious sovereign and liege lady, Queen Eliza- 
beth, if I am brave in battle, and conquer 
the foe. Think of the brightest, and bid 
the gloom depart.” 

And, imprinting a kiss on the white brow 
of his bride, Sir John left the apartment to 
give orders for his speedy departure for the 
seat of war. 

The Lady Janet, ere her marriage, had 
been one of the maids of honor to the 
Queen, and was considered the loveliest 
amid the group of celebrated beauties who 
surrounded the royal lady. Janet, by her 
admirers, was called the English lily, —she 
was so fair in person, so pure in character. 
She was an orphan and an heiress; and her 
hand was sought by many a noble, for she 
was a prize worth gaining, a jewel worth 
wearing. But to none did she show favor 
until the handsome young knight, Sir John 
Morton, returned from foreign service, and 
appeared at court, when it seemed to be a 
case of love at first sight, for in a few short 


THE ROSE OF SPAIN AND THE ENGLISH LILY. 


RY SALLY A. SMITH. 


months the lily of the English court was 


+ wooed and won by brave Sir John. 


The morrow came, with its sunshine. 
Over the fertile hills and purple uplands 
the cloud-shadows floated softly, and the 
heavens were blue and smiling as the eyes 


- of childhood, But the perfect summer 


morning, with its glowing, changing beau- 
ties, was all unheeded by the pale and 
drooping lily, who, bathed in tears, sat in 
her lofty chamber, bemoaning the hard fate 
that separated her from her beloved lord. 

What a noble chamber was that in which 
the Lady Janet had secluded herself! The 
walls were hung with beautiful tapestry, 
the ceiling was painted with mythological 
figures, the oak floor was strewn with green 
rushes and freshly cut flowers, for carpets 
were as yet almost unknown, the carved 
posts of the bedstead were hung with silken 
curtains, and a silver night-lamp fed with 
perfumed oil swung by a chain in the centre 
of the room. The chairs and couches were 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and everything 
bespoke wealth and luxury. 

The Lady Janet was barely eighteen, and 
looked still younger, with her violet eyes, 
golden curls, and fair complexion, while not 
a tinge of color marred the purity of the 
sweet Madonna countenance. She was 
dressed in a robe of cloth-of-goid, the open 
skirt of which displayed a petticoat of crim- 
son brocade; her sleeves were of crimson 
satin, tied by strings of pearls; her girdle 
was of gold, surrounded by long pearl pend- 
ents; while across of pearls rested on her 
bosom. 

“*Oh! if kind Heaven will only spare my 
lord, if he can live to return to me, I will 
never murmur, though poverty, sickness, 
and misfortunes come tome, Only let me 
be with my own true love, and I can be 
happy; can bear pain, sorrow, and care, if 
he is near, to love me, to sympathize in all 
my joys and sorrows.” 

Thus murmuring softly, and wiping the 
pearly tears as they fell, the Lady Janet 
heeded not the time, until, aroused by the 
shouting of men and trampling of horses, 
she looked out into the court-yard of the 
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castle, and there she saw a goodly array of 
armed horsemen on strong and hardy horses, 
Sir John, in the centre of the group, was 
clad in armor. Helmets and lances shone 
in the morning sun, and pennons fluttered 
in the summer breeze, Ail was bustle and 
confusion. 

Blinded by her tears, the gentle lady re- 
tired from the window, and, hearing her 
lord’s step nearing her apartment, strove to 
appear with a smiling countenance; for he 
was coming to say farewell, and she wou'd 
not make the parting more sad by her use- 
less Jamentations. 

** My darling! my own bonnibel! the hour 
has come when we must separate. It is 
hard, very hard, to leave thee; but duty 
calls, and I must obey the summons. Bear 
up, my lady-bird! be a true warrior’s bride, 
and bid me depart with a smiling counte- 
nance and a brave heart. May Heaven 
guard thee from all harm while I am ab- 
sent!’ 

“T cannot help shedding tears, my love; 
for I shall be so lonely, so unhappy, in your 
absence: but I will try and bear the separa- 
tion; and, if you are only spared to return 
to your Janet, she will forget all her grief 
in the joy of such a happy meeting. Here 
isa parting gift, my lord. Wear it for my 
sake, and think always of the giver.” 

So saying, she threw a scarf of azure silk, 
embroidered with lilies, over the broad 
shoulders of the knight. 

“TI will never part with it, my darling,” 
said her husband, as he kissed the giver and 
the gift. ‘‘But the bugle is sounding: I 
must join my men. I will send tidings 
whenever I can. And now, my lily, my 
bride, farewell!’ 

And, embracing the almost unconscious 
lady, he hastily left the apartment. 

Days, weeks, and months passed away. 
The Lady Janet, once one of the brightest 
ornaments at court, was seldom met at fes- 
tivals, hunting parties, or any of the gay 
scenes. She passed her time with her em- 
broidery, her books, and in visiting the 
needy and the sick. She was the good an- 
gel for miles and miles around her vast do- 
Inains. 

Every morning, in company with her 
serving men and women, she would mount 
her palfrey, and pay a visit to the humble 
homes of poverty; and her bright face and 
sweet smile lightened up the poor abodes 
like a gleam of sunshine. She gave from 


her own private purse to all who came beg- 
ging. No one was turned empty-handed 
from the hall. 

So in deeds of charity and usefulness 
Lady Janet passed the time in the absence 
of her beloved lord, while each day she 
seemed to grow more beautiful. 

One day, her cousin, the Lady Catherine 
Seyton, came to pass a few hours with her. 
She was one of the ladies in waiting at 
court, a young and giddy damsel of seven- 
teen. 

** Have you heard from your absent lord 
lately?”’ asked the maiden of her cousin, 

‘No: you know it is impossible for mes- 
sages to arrive very often from such a dis- 
tance. But why do you ask?”’ 

And Lady Janet looked at her young 
kinswoman anxiously. 

‘* Because the Earl of Murray has returned 
from Spain; and, although I have not seen 
him, I thought your liege lord would have 
sent some word, message, or token to his 
pale young bride, who is so good and true 
in his absence, Every one regrets your re- 
tirement from court, and all desire to see 
the lily of England once more. I’? — 

** Pardon me, Kate, for interrupting you; 
but when did the ear] arrive from the seat 
of war?” 

** Some six days since, if I rightly remem- 
ber.”’ 

** My dear lord surely did not forget me. 
I shall despatch a messenger to Castle Mur- 
ray shortly if I do not hear tidings very 
soon.” 

** See, fair coz! a horseman is approach- 
ing. It is the earl himself,” 

And the young coquette, opening the win- 
dow, walked out upon the balcony, and 
waved her white band in welcome to the 
handsome young earl, who, dismounting, 
was soon ushered into the presence of the 
two ladies. 

He handed a sealed package to the Lady 
Janet, saying it was from Sir John. 

After partaking of refreshments offered 
him by his fair hostess, —for the journey 
he had taken from his castle to Thorpe Hall 
was long and fatiguing,—the earl was 
showed to his apartment; and Lady Janet, 
with trembling fingers, opened the package. 
It contained a long and loving epistle from 
her beloved one; and a casket of rare gems, 
— flashing diamonds, and sapphires blue as 
the young bride’s sweet orbs, 

Sir John wrote that he was well, and as 
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yet unwounded; had been in a number of 
battles, but had escaped unhurt, His heart 
was aching for a sight of his bonny lily; and 
he prayed the war might soon end, that he 
might be with her once more. 


CHAPTER II. 


Once again it is summer, — royal, queen- 
like summer, The bright sunshine pours a 
golden shower through the glistening green 
of the trees; over the distant mountains 
hangs a veil of azure mist; in the shadowy 
foliage flit birds whose plumage seems to 
have been stolen from orient rainbows; 
while thousands of rare and gorgeous blos- 
soms fill the air with perfume as they sway 
gracefully in the air of midsummer. 

Within a stately chamber, whose magnif- 
icent appointments speak of unbounded 
wealth, beneath the shadow of a silken can- 
opy, lies the unconscious figure of brave 
Sir John Morton. Bending over him, and 
bathing his brow with subtle perfumes, is a 
maiden fair as a poet’s dream, —a bewilder- 
ing beauty, all air and fire and bloom, and 
swift splendor, and glancing grace, as 
though born of the sunset and starlight, 
the sparkle of the seas, and the glow of the 
blushing roses, 

This is Magdalena, the Rose of Cadiz; 
aud Sir John is a prisoner in the gloomy old 
castle of the haughty don, the father of the 
blooming rose. Three long months has the 
brave and handsome knight been ill and a 
prisoner; and, while attending and minis- 
tering to the sick man, Magdalena, the 
proud and imperious beauty, who never be- 
fore has felt the power of love, now bows 
humbly down, and pays devout homage at 
the mystic shrine. She devotedly and pas- 
sionately loves the handsome Englishman, 
the foe of her country. 

At length all danger is past; and Sir John 
opens his bewildered eyes, asking, in a faint 
voice, — 

“ Where am I? and how long have I been 
il?” 

** You are with those who will take every 
care of you; and, when you are able, you 
shal] ride your own favorite steed once 
more, which you so gallantly rode on the 
battle-field. It is three montns, Sir Stran- 
ger, since you were left for dead on the 
field of battle. My father, the Governor of 
Cadiz, seeing you revive somewhat, as the 
shadows of night fell over the deserted bat- 
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tle-ground, caused you to be brought hither. 
You have had a fever; but your wounds are 
healing rapidly, and the fever is almost 
abated.” 

All this was uttered in a low voice, in the 
soft, musical language of the country. 

** And who are you, whom in my delirium 
I thought an angel? You are so fair, so 
kind,” 

And Sir John gazed inquiringly upon the 
blushing face of the lovely damsel. 

**I am the daughter of Don Estaben San- 
chez, the Governor of Cadiz. But now, Sir 
Knight, you must talk no more, I will read 
to you, and I hope ere long to see you re- 
gain your health and strength.” 

**One more question, and I will then be 
silent. Am I a prisoner?” 

**You are: but [ hear, that, as soon as 
you are able, you will be sent to England; 
for the war is about ended.” 

And the maiden sighed as she ceased 
speaking. 

Magdalena knew nothing, in regard to 
Sir John, except that he was an English 
gentieman of birth and rank. That he was 
handsome she knew too well; and, in the 
weeks that followed the knight’s convales- 
cence, she found him well versed in accom- 
plishments, and courteous and fascinating 
in manuer, 

Sir John had not mentioned his far-off 
home or his beloved wife to Magdalena; for 
he was sensitive and reticent where family 
matters were concerned; and, although the 
rose of Spain was lovely, kind-hearted, and 
full of a thousand charming wiles, yet the 
knight could not forget she was a foreigner 
and a stranger to his fair Janet, 

One bright day in autumn, two days be- 
fore Sir John was to leave for England, 
Magdalena asked her guest to accompany 
her to some ancient ruins a few miles from 
the castle; as they were of great antiquity, 
and were visited by all strangers. 

Mounting their steeds, and followed by 
the retainers and pages of the castle, the 
knight and lady rode gayly along, the lady 
happy and light-hearted because she was 
with one she loved so fondly; the knight 
rejoicing that he was no longer a captive, 
and was so soon to be united to his dear 
bride, his peerless English lily. 

Magdalena looked very lovely in her habit 
of scarlet and gold, her dark eyes shining 
like stars, and her long tresses, black as 
night, braided in a coronet, and fastened 
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with a jeweled arrow, framed in a flower- 
like face, glowing and blusbing as the sweet 
queen of the garden, her namesake. 

As they rode slowly along side by side, 
the armed retainers and pages at a respect- 
ful distance behind, the young Spanish girl, 
who had often thought the English knight 
strangely distant in manner, although kind 
and courteous, at last summoned sufficient 
courage to ask him why he seemed to care 
nothing for her society, and always pre- 
ferred his books or his steed, or even the 
solitude of his own apartment, to her com- 
pany. 

“For,” said the impetuous and warm- 
hearted Spaniard, *‘can you not see, what ). 
have so Jong tried to conceal, that I love 
you, Sir John; love you devotedly, truly, 
and fondly?” , 

And, with a burning blush suffusing her 
fair face at her bold and unmaidenly avowal, 
the young girl dared not look toward the 
knight. 

If she had done so, she would have seen 
him start, and turn pale. 

Then, with a sorrowful air, he turned to- 
ward his fair hostess, saying, — 

“Magdalena, you are an angel of good- 
ness, and have been more than a sister to 
me, a stranger in a strange Jand. lt is hard 
to requite all your kindness with a seeming 
ingratitude: but I must tell you, what I 
should have spoken of before, that I am 
married; have a wife fair and pure as a lily, 
one who possesses every virtue, and unites 
beauty with goodness and love for her ab- 
sent lord. I adore her, and no thought of 
any other affection has ever entered my 
heart. I fear I pain you, dear lady. But I 
am a true and honorable knight: no stain is 
on the ancient escutcheon of the house of 
Morton; and, please Heaven, there never 
shall be.’ 

** Married!’ murmured the young maid- 
en, from whose blooming countenance all 
color had fled. ‘‘Then am I done with 
life.” 

To the knight she made answer in the fol- 
lowing appeal: — 

“Ah, Sir Knight! if thou hast indeed a 
wife, who shares thy home and love, then 
Magdalena must give up all thought of thee. 
But you can never know the bitter, weary 
pain that will await me when you bid fare- 
well toSpain. I would gladly give up my 
rank, home, wealth, everything, for your 
sake, if it were honorable so to do; but, 


alas! a woman’s lot is to suffer and to love 
on while life remains, Would that I could 
accompany you as a page to your English 
home. I would never, by thought, word, 
or deed, do aught that would make you 
blush for me; but would be content to live 
on, uncared for, unloved, if I could but be 
near thee,’’ 

But Sir John would listen to nothing of 
the kind. 

Two days after the visit to the ruined 
castle, Sir John bade farewell to Spain, and 
to the beautiful Donna Magdalena, the rose 
of Cadiz. 

At parting, the maiden made him accept, 
as a present to his bride, a profusion of 
jewels, and a portrait of herself representing 
her as the Rose of Spain. She was attired 
in green velvet, with pearls in her raven 
hair, and on the velvet bodice a blood-red 
rose, 

Waving her lily-white hand, in token of 
adieu, from the oriel window at which she 
stood, Magdalena gazed her last at the Eng- 
lish knight. 

Sir John, with a heavy heart and a sad 
countenance, journeyed on toward his be- 
loved native land; for, a true and honorable 
gentleman, he could not but pity the lovely 
maiden whose life was wrecked on his ac- 
count, But as he neared the land of his 
ancestors, and thought of his Janet, his lily 
filled his mind, he became more cheerful, 
and his heart throbbed with love and happi- 
ness, 

Two long years had passed since Sir John 
had parted from the Lady Janet; and now, 
as he neared the hall, the past, with ali its 
brief joys, the wooing and winning of his 
gentile biide, and the short dream of happi- 
ness afterward, all flitted through his mind, 
and, spurring his gallant steed, he galloped 
up the long, gloomy avenue that led to the 
ancient hali of his fathers, 

Standing in the dim and shadowy portal 
was the slight and girlish figure of the Lady 
Janet; for, hearing the galloping of the 
steed, she, hoping against hope that her 
dear lord had come, hastened to the en- 
trance to meet him, Her heart had been 
heavy with dim forebodings of sorrow ever 
since the tidings had been sent from across 
the seas that Sir John had been wounded, 
and was sick even unto death; and, in the 
long months of silence that followed, the 
English lily drooped and faded: but now, 
in the joy of being once more united to him 
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she loved so fondly, all her griefs were for- 
gotten. 


The picture of the Spanish Rose was hung 
on the walls at Thorpe Hall; and, when the 
Lady Janet asked who so fair a maiden 
was, Sir John answered, — 

**She is the noble woman who nursed 


and tended me when I was sick and a pris 
oner.”’ 

So the gentle Lady Janet offered many a 
silent prayer for the one who had saved the 
life of her beloved one. 

Not long after his return to England, Sir 
John heard of the death of Magdalena. Her 
unhappy secret died with her. 


TO SUMMER. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


Dear Summer dreaming on the hills, 
Your dreams are sweet, I know: 

Why should you, ere your cheeks grow pale 
Drop your rose-leaves, and go? 


The birds pipe to you tenderly 
Within the laughing leaves; 

And there are no such stars as look 
Through your sweet, scented eves, 


The winds so mellow, soft, and fine, 
In elf-land tune their throats, 

That blow where’er your poppy tracks 
Leave poppies in the oats. 


There ’s naught to vex your dainty rest 
Upon the clover-beds, 

And not a blossom but for you 
Some breath of sweetness sheds, 


All sweet things live for your sweet sake, 
And die because you go; 

And, when your rosy face is hid, 
We only see the snow. 


So bide a little longer yet, 
And do not, like youth, fly, 
Because the yellowest sunbeams have © 
Long passed your green nooks by. 


Somerville, Mass., 1879. 
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THE GREEN PARROT. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS: 


“Gladdys! Gladdys!’ 

Oliver Lukemar stopped suddenly, looking 
about him with eager, startled eyes, in 
whose unquiet depths burned all the long- 
buried love and hope that sprung to life in 
his heart when he heard that sweet Welsh 
name, But he only saw a freckled girl 
standing in the doorway of a low, brown 
house, and shaking out the crumbs from a 
dirty tavle-cloth, 

Up and down the narrow lane, and out to 
the breezy common beyond, his anxious 
eyes went searching vainly; there was no 
other form in sight. The light died away 
from his face, and his weary sigh was 
followed by a half-smile at the folly of his 
thought; the thought of looking in a back 
lane of that dull New-Jersey village for the 
graceful, brown-eyed lassie who had roamed 
beside him through the mountain glens of 
far-away Cairninglis. 

**O Gladdys!” he murmured, with regret- 
ful tenderness; and, as if the air sent back 
an echo, that voice cried again, — 

“Glad¢ys! Gladdys!” 

He looked again toward the cottage, and 
saw a green parrot in a wooden cage that 
hung beside the door; and the bird, as it 
crawled up and down the narrow slats of 
its cage, kept repeating ** Gladdys! Gladdys!”’ 
as if the name were all its stock of speech. 
Oliver's face grew white and startled again, 
for he well knew the lazy old bird, of which 
he had sometimes threatened to be jealous, 
she loved it so; and he would have had 
her love no one and nothing but himself. 

But that was over the sea, and years ago; 
and his little Welsh beauty was Lady 
Duneddin now, he supposed. Then, how 
came this bird here? 

Stepping forward, he leaned over the 
board fence, and abruptly addressed the 
freckled damsel, — 

“Ts that your bird?” 

coorse it is!” retorted she indig- 
nantly. ‘* Would ye be thinkin’ I stole it, 
bad scran to ye!” 

He had not thought of that, but the 
words were a clew to the puzzle. Probably 
the bird had been stolen; she would not 


willingly have parted with it, even to a 
friend. 

** By no means; I did not mean anything,” 
he apologized to the irate girl. “It is a 
fine bird; where did you get it?’ 

** My cousin brought it from New Yorruk; 
and you’re mighty pryin’ indade!”’ and she 
disappeared within the house, slamming 
the door emphatically. 

Oliver walked away, casting a lingering 
look at the bird, as he went; and then he 
muttered something not very complimen- 
tary to his own sense. To be sure, it was 
none of his business; he had loved sweet 
Gladdys Avoy,—oh, more than passion- 
ately he had loved her! — but Lady Duned- 
din was nothing to him. If Gladdys Avoy 
had lost her pet bird, he would have crossed 
the sea to take it back to her; but he 
would have looked well setting sail for 
Edinburgh, to carry an old green parrot to 
my lady the Countess of Duneddin! 

So he walked back to town, and tried to 
dismiss the old memory from his mind; 
tried, but did not succeed, of course; for 
we all know how these haunting memories 
cling to the troubled mind, and will not be 
shaken off. 

It was not an uncommon story, this 
buried romance of Oliver Laukemar’s life. 
A young student tourist, loitering among 
the highlands of Wales, fate, in the shape 
of a broken arm, had thrown him on the 
hospitality of Cairninglis, the little moun- 
tain village where Gladdys Avoy lived. He 
met and loved her, and his love was return- 
ed; but when he came to ask Gladdys of 
her father, there was an end of the bright 
romance, for old Griffith Avoy was rich and 
proud, and meant his daughter to marry 
his friend, the Earl of Duneddin. So 
Gladdys, when bidden to choose between 
love and obedience, wept and sighed, and 
declared her heart was broken; but she 
chose obedience and the eari. 

It was not at all heroic of Gladdys; she 
was very weak and yielding; and Oliver, 
who would have set the whole world at 
defiance for her sake, left her with his 
heart full of contempt and bitterness, but 
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loving her still, in spite of himself, poor 
fellow. 

He had wandered about a great deal in 
the four years since then, and at last had 
drifted back to his American home, changed 
enough from the free-hearted young fellow 
that he was when he went away. His sis- 
ters admired the change, and declared that 
foreign life improved a man amazingly, and 
that he had acquired so much more style 
and manner, since he left them, “ nothing 
in the world but an overgrown school-boy!”’ 
But his mother, to whom alone he told the 
story, knew that he had lost more than he 
had gained; that all the grace of travel and 
the polish of continental society could not 
atone for the lost freshness of his youth, 
and the light-hearted trust in the world, 
which had vanished with his faith in the 
woman he loved. 

But when his mother, at dinner, noticed 


his pre-occupation, and asked its cause, he 
did not tell her that he had seen Gladdys 


Avoy’s parrot: he only said that he felt 


** blue.” 

** No wonder,”’ observed one of his sisters, 
** You make a perfect recluse of yourself, 
Oliver. Do come to Mrs, Garrett’s with us, 
this evening?” 

Oliver thanked her, but he could n’t, 
really; had to go back to the city by thé 
next train. For Oliver was a New-York 
business man, home for a week’s holiday 
at his mother’s house, in the little city of 
Bordentown; and business must not be 

’ long neglected. So, on the first train for 
New York, he was a passeuyer. 

But somehow, he could not get those 
newly awakened memories out of his mind; 
and strolling down Chatham Street, the next 
day, he forgot the bustle and hurry of the 
crowd about him, in thinking of the sweet 


past, so dear, though lost, All that he 
heard amid the Babel of sounds, was the 
voice of that green parrot, calling ‘‘ Glad- 
dys! Giaddys?’ And all that he saw was 
the slender figure and lovely face that 
bore the cheery, homely name, 

And —surely it was no vision! it was 
actual reality! Among ten thousand, he 
would have known the form that came out 


from the door of a pawnbroker’s shop, and 
hurried away up the busy street. Yes: it 
was Gladdys Avoy. 

In the great joy of seeing her there, he 
forgot to be surprised. A wild, undefined 
hope had sprung into his heart, when that 


dear, familiar figure crossed his path, and 
that hope left no room for any other 
emotion, Swiftly he followed her hurrying 
steps, up one street and into another, —,a 
sbabby, poverty-stricken street;, and at 
last he stood beside her, just as she was 
entering the doorway of a tenement house, 

He put out his hand to detain her, and 
she turned suddenly, and faced him. His 
own Gladdys; there was no look of Lady 
Duneddin in the sweet, sorrowful face, 
Very sorrowful and pale indeed, but the 
same dear face he had remembered so 
well, 

*Gladdys, my own darling!’ he cried, 
rapturously stretching out his arms to clasp 
and hold her. 

She did not utter a cry or speak a word. 
The pale face grew ashen white, and a 
dizzy look came into the great brown 
eyes. She would have fallen, but he caught 
her in his strong arms, and bore ‘her into 


the house, They brouglit her back to con- 
sciousness, and so soon as the white lips 
could speak, she faltered, — 

** Was it —did I see’ — 

The words ended in a sobbing cry of joy, 
for Oliver was at her side; and the next 
moment she was weeping on his breast, 
Close, close to his loyal heart he held her, 
murmuring in his great happiness, — 

**This hour atones for the past four 
years!’’ 

And then she told him how her father 
had died by an accident, and all his entailed 
wealth had gone to the male heir of the 
name, Her relatives had given her a 
home at first, but afterward turned her 
from it, because, now that her father’s 
authority was gone, she would not marry 
the ear). 

She had tried teaching; first, at home, 
but was unsuccessful: and so she had taker 
the little that was left to her, and crossed 
the sea to America; thinking to find, in 
that new land, some way to earn her daily 
bread. But here, also, teaching had failed 
her, and at last, like so many another, born 
and bred to wealth, she was reduced to 
sewing for a pittance that barely brought 
her the means of living. 

Her scanty earnings hardly sufficed to 
buy her bread alone; more than once she 
had been to the pawnbroker’s shop, and 
this time she had carried the last of her 
treasured mementoes, and exchanged it for 
money with which to replace her worn-out 
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clothing. The parrot, to which she had 
clung until poverty forced her to part with 
it, had been sold long before. y 

“But you shall have it again,” said 
Oliver; and he had told her where he had 
seen the bird, and how moved he had been 
to hear it call her name. Now he would 
buy it back for her, his long-lost love, his 


wife. 


And so Mr. Lukemar astonished his sis- 
ters, and delighted his mother, by bringing 
home his lovely, brown-eyed wife; and also 
the happiness which had left him when he 
lost her. In the sitting-room of their home 
on Madison Avenue, hangs a gilded cage 
where the green parrot still swings, and 
chatters, in its cracked old voice, of Glad- 
dys and bonny Cairninglis. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT RHEUMATISM 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


Among the least enlightened portion of the 
population of Turkey the word Kismet, or 
fate, is one which you hear daily and almost 


hourly, Hardly, indeed, will a Turk stretch 
out a hand to attempt to save a drowning 
friend. ‘* Kismet,’’ he will murmur: “ it is 
his fate.”” This strong belief in fate is born 
partly of superstition, and partly of religion 
and adread of interference with the destinies 
of Providence; but it forms none the less a 
capital cloak for Jaziness, But this belief in 
Kismet is not altogether confined to Turkey. 
The uneducated of our own people possess 
it. I am happy to believe, however, that 
much of the superstitious belief in Kismet 
or fate is dying out, and that, as a rule, peo- 
ple begin to see that they, to a large extent, 
hold in their own hands the keys of life and 
death. There is, too, a greater desire, or 
inquisitiveness I might call it, after that 
kind of knowledge which may be turned 
to good account. It is not so very many 
years ago since people were content when 
they called in a doctor to have him simply 
give the illness a name, The medical man 
was much more reverenced than he is now- 
a-days. He bore wherever he went ascien- 
tific halo around his head, and if he could 
always manage to call troubles by their 
Latin names, he was doubly admired, Ur- 
ticaria, for instance, is a far higher-sound- 
ing term than nettle-rash; well, and if a lady 
had a chilblain, by calling it erythema a ge- 
lu, the medical man not only raised himself 
inhis patient's esteem, but raised the afflict- 
ed big toe into an object of importance and 
interest, and the lady herself to all the dig- 
nity of an invalid and martyr, ready to re- 
29 


ceive visits of condolence from all her 
friends. 


But tempora mutantur. The doctor of the 
present day, if he be a wise man, likes to ex- 
plain tbe rationale of the disorder to his pa- 
tient, and the latter is just as glad to icarn 
it, and so the two jog along together as 
friends, both taking the same interest in the 
case. There is one great and lasting good 
derivable from this method of treating dis- 
ease: the sufferer, knowing all the outs and 
ins of the complaint he has been a victim to, 
will be able to prevent by timely treatment 
any recurrence of the ailment. He will be 
able to say to himself at some future time, 
** Now, I must n’t do this, or I must n’t eat 
or drink this, for that is what brought on 
my illness before;” or, ‘*I feel precisely as 
I did last time when I began to be ill. I7ll 
try to take itin time now.”’ 

In no case is the truth of this prevention- 
better-than-cure argument better illustrated 
than in that most painful complaint called 
rheumatism. | assure you, reader, if you 
are a sufferer from the chronic form of this 
complaint I pity you, —all the more so be- 
cause other people will not, and because of- 
ten, when racked with pain and somewhat 
peevish, they put you down as cross-grained 
and ill-tempered, But pity mends no bones, 
and so I shall go farther, and try to help 
you, 

Acute rheumatism, or rheumatic fever, I 
shall say nothing about; it is far too deadly 
a disease to be treated by a patient or his 
friends, and the cure thereof should in all 
cases be intrusted to your own medical ad- 
visor, 
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The word rheumatism is a Greek one, and 
signifies an ailment caused by some evil ele- 
ments afloat in the blood. So far, that does 
not help us much, as there are many other 
diseases to which the term might be equally 
well applied. However, pathologically 
speaking, rheumatism is caused by blood- 
poisoning. There is an over-abundance of 
acid in the blood, supposed to be called lac- 
tic. And there is this characteristic about 
this particular acid: carried along in the 
veins it has a tendency to attack and cause 
inflammation in particular parts of the body; 
namely, those that are composed for the 
most part of fibrous tissue, such as tendons 
or ligaments, and the slieaths of muscles, as 
also the fibrous coverings of large import- 
ant organs, and even the tendons of the 
heart itself. 

Rheumatism has moreover a disagreeable 
tendency to shift its quarters, and take up 
its abode in new joints not before visited. 
In the present state of our knowledge we 
cannot quite explain this fact. 

It seems to have a special affection for 
some of the smaller joints, notably those of 
the fingers, which in old rheumatic subjects 
are often swollen out of all proportion. In- 
deed, the chronic form of rheumatism, al- 
though often attacking the young, might 
with propriety be termed one of the diseases 
of declining years, One very usual form of 
the complaint is what is termed lumbago, or 
back-ache ; another is stiff or wry neck; and 
athird, with which many are only too fa- 
miliar, rheumatism of the jaw. 

The stiffness and pain of rheumatism is 
often simulated by that caused by any pro- 
longed and unusual exertion, such as climb- 
ing high mountains, There is also another 
complaint which may be mistaken for rheu- 
matism, and concerning which more than 
one of my readers have written to me, It 
is in reality a symptom of debility, and con- 
sists of pain and weakness of certain muscles, 
often of the back. In the morning the suf- 
ferer feels wel] enough, but the least fatigue 
brings back the trouble. For cases like 
these rest is required, consonant with suffi- 
cient open-air exercise; also good nourishing 
food, for the system is below par. A change 
of air is often to be recommended, and a 
course of iron tonics in most cases does good, 
Chronic rheumatism is often the sequel to 
an acute attack, but more frequently it 
comes on quite independently of that terri- 
ble disorder; it is constitutienal, and those 


who are inclined to the ailment will most 
likely find it will seat itself in that group of 
muscles, or among those joints, that haye 
been most exposed to cold or damp, 

The symptoms are unfortunately too well 
known to need much describing. The mar 
tyr to rheumatism has a miserable life jn. 
deed ; his days are days of weariness, and his 
nights nights of sleepless pain and restless- 
ness, There may not be much constitution- 
al disturbance, or any fever at all, unless it 
be in what patients call a bad attack, when 
they may be unable to put a foot to the 
ground at all, or handle a pen. or even stira 
contingent muscle; but at all times tnere is 
enough torment to annoy and to make the 
victims irritable and peevish, To help 
them, too, they often fly to siimulants, 
which only tend to still further sour the 
blood and prolong an attack; but worse than 
this is the habit of making a practice of 
taking night-draughts, such as opium or 
chloral. 

The treatment of chronic rheumatism is 
by no means simple, but the disease can in 
nearly every case be greatly mitigated, and 
in a great number of cases a present attack 
can be cured, the recurrence of which may 
be prevented by proper precautionary meas- 
ures. 

First, then, I would strongly advise those 
who are subject to rheumatism to be very 
careful in what they eat and drink: if there 
be any form of dyspepsia, that should at 
once be seen to. Often rheumatic people are 
weak in the stomach, subject to acidity and 
flatulence. The temptation to take antacids 
for the correction of the acidity is often 
great, and patients will dose themselves 
with the bicarbonate of soda and potash, 
forgetting that these alkalies are very weak- 
ening. In severe cases of heartburn the 
pain and distress must be relieved by a tea- 
spoonful or two of bicarbonate of soda, in a 
large tumblerful of lukewarm water; soon 
after, the fauces had better be tickled with 
a feather, when the offending contents of 
the stomach will be expelled But tone 
ought to be given to the stomach by some 
such medicine as the following: Take the 
tincture of chiretta four drachms, of the 
citrate of iron and quinine one drachm, and 
of water twelve ounces. The dose is one 
ounce, or two table-spoonfuls, three times a 
day. The quantity as well as the quality of 
the food should be studied. Never over-eat, 
rather adopt the old-fashioned plan of get- 
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ting up from the table a little hungry; but 
let what you do eat be of the best, and nour- 
ishing. Avoid beer and most wines. Solid 
food is less apt, in my opinion, to produce 
acidity, but in winter soups may be used; 
these need not be too strong, and certainly 
not clarified. I shall merely mention one, — 
made of the broth of boiled fowl (or good 
stock), thickened with artichokes: it is just 
the soup, in my opinion, for the rheumatic, 
and deserves a trial in cold weather; it is 
very nourishing, easy of digestion, not at all 
likely to produce flatulence, and it also pos- 
sesses medical qualities of a diuretic nature, 
Good sleep at night is invaluable to the 
rheumatic, especially during painful attacks, 
when sedatives will in all probability be 
needed; but let the least dangerous be first 
tried, —a mild night-cap. But I am unable 
to say of what it should be composed; that 
the reader himself ought to know best; for 
to people of active minds either wine or spir- 
its would prove an excitative, and keep them 
thinking all night; and thinking in bed is 
most destructive to the nervous sy:tem. 
But mayhap some preparation of henbane, 
or hops, or even opium or morphia, may be 
required to ease the pain and to induce 
sleep. 

Between the attacks the rheumatic subject 
has a duty to himself to perform: he must 
do everything in his power to strengthen his 
system, both nervous and muscular, Exer- 
cise is invaluable, because the more acid 
there is eliminated by the skin, the less will 
be left to poison and hamper the blood; for 
the same reason, a Turkish batn occasional- 
ly will do good, if there be no affection of 
the heart, and no tendency to apoplexy; but 
in no case should the tepid salt-water sponge- 
bath be omitted every morning before break- 
fast, following its use with well rubbing the 
whole body with arough towel. The Turk- 
ish bath, I may add, is often of service in 
removing the pain of ‘‘ bad attacks.”’ 

Need I remind the reader of the danger of 
sudden chills, of sitting or standing in 
draughts, of getiing wet feet without soon 
changing the socks, of going long on an emp- 
ty stomach; or of the benefits of regular 
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living, wearing flannel, eating good and 
wholesome food, and last, but not least, of 
light-brown cod-liver oil? 

Of special medicines for chronic rheuma- 
tism, the first that comes into my mind is 
colchicum. It is always worth trying both 
in goutand rheumatism. It is sedative and 
laxative, and seems to have a beneficial ac- 
tion on theliver. As pleasant a way as any 
of taking it is to mix the dose — say, fifteen 
drops of the tincture — with a teaspoonful 
each of sal volatile and compound orange 
tincture; this to be used thrice daily in half 
a bottle of soda-water. 

Guaiacum I am more chary in prescribing 
through these pages, as it is inadmissible 
where there is a tendency either to fullness 
of blood or irritability of the digestive canal, 
but for old or weak people such a mixture as 
the following may often be given with ad- 
vantage, two table-spoonfuls to be taken 
twice a day: Take of the ammoniated 
tincture of guaiacum one ounce, tincture of 
aconite one drachm, gum-tragacanth-water 
and camphor-water, of each eight ounces, 
I am strangely tempted to give the recipe for 
the ‘‘Chelsea pensioner.” I will. Here 
he goes, the old rascal, and much good he 
has done: Take two drachms of rhubarb 
powder, two ounces of sulphur, an ounce of 
cream of tartar, and a drachm of guaiacum 
resin; mix thoroughly, then stir the whule 
into a pound of honey. Now, if a dessert- 
spoonful of this be taken night and morning 
till it is all used, it will purify both blood 
and skin, and most likely scare away the 
rheumatism, 

The Acetea racemosa is much extolled, 
and especially for lumbagoin women, The 
dose of the tincture is from thirty drops toa 
drachm, every three or four hours in a lit- 
tle water until nausea ensues, 

The iodide of potassium is extremely use- 
ful in many cases; it should be given witha 
tonic and sedative, thus: Take of iodide of 
potassium thirty grains, bicarbonate of pot- 
ash three drachms, tincture of henbane four 
drachms, aid infusion of yellow bark up to 
tweive ounces, The dose is two table-spoon- 
fuls twice or thrice daily. 
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A HOG-HUNT IN HONDURAS. 


BY ARCHER. 


In the forests of Central America are 
found large droves of wild hogs, which, 
though none other than the domestic spe- 
cies run wild, are by no means the pleas- 
antest objects encountered by the wayfarer, 
particularly if accompanied by dogs, to 
which they seem especially inimicable. 
The ** Warees,”’ as they are called to distin- 
guish them from the native swine or pecca- 
ries, have, with their reversion to the feral 
state, seemingly acquired all the ferocity, 
cunning, and general devilishness of their 
European ancestors, the wild boars; and, 
since their introduction by the Spanish con- 
querors, owing to an abundance of food and 
favorable climate, have multiplied so rap- 
idly as to fairly overrun the jungle-like for- 
ests of Central America, and consequently 
the natives are forced, in order to preserve 
their little gardens and plantations, to con- 
stantly wage war against them; such labor, 
however, being rewarded by a constant and 
never-failing supply of the most excellent 
pork. 

During the year 1854 it was my good for- 
tune to become the guest of one Senor Ba- 
dajar, a Cuban, who in an attempt to re- 
trieve a fortune shattered by political expa- 
triation, and confiscation of his Antillian es- 
tates, had settled in Honduras and formed 
a plantation near the town of Yuscaru. 
Trained up by a father who had emigrated 
from the “‘ Land of the Vine and Olive” in 
middle life, he had not sunk into that apa- 
thy and indolence so characteristic of Span- 
ish Americans and Creoles, his estates giv- 
ing evidence of energy and prudence, and 
an extensive, well-studied livrary of books 
in many languages, of a well-stored and cul- 
tivated mind. 

On presenting letters of introduction to 
this gentleman from correspondents in Bos- 
ton, he at once, with that hospitality pecu- 
liar to the Creole race, insisted upon mak- 
ing his house my home during the few 
months I purposed remaining in the coun- 
try; which, of course, was gratefully ac- 
cepted. And during my stay, Senor Bada- 
jar was constantly planning excursions by 
field and forest for my benefit; the most 


notable of which, perhaps, took place the 
week following my arrival. 

Long before dawn of the morning in ques- 
tion, found us in the saddle, and riding 
through a lofty forest which cast almost to- 
tul darkness upon the rocky bridle-path, 
For an hour we pursued our way, lighted 
only by the fireflies which still flittered to 
to and fro, among which the brilliant lamp. 
like cucuje was ‘most conspicuous. Sad- 
denly emerging into a broad, grassy dell, 
around which the forest stood like a black 
border, and along whose bottom a beautiful 
rivulet wandered between clumps of orange 
and fragrant fruit-trees, our ears were sa- 
luted by bursts of melody from a dozen 
gushing throats, sending up matins to the 
burning stars of the pure sky. 

‘Those are the Ruisenores, as we call 
them,” said Badajar; ‘but I have heard 
my father say they are not the same birds 
as at home.’’ (By the Creoles, Spain is al- 
way referred to as home, though they may 
never have visited its shores.) ‘ But listen 
to the Guitaguitas!”’ 

Numbers of voices, uttering in rapid suc- 
cession the syllables that form the name, 
suddenly filled the air, varied at intervals 
by a hoarse booming note, not unlike the 
bellow of a bull. 

** We always consider these birds as a to- 
ken of daybreak, for they scream in this 
way only just before the morning twilight, 
or immediately after nightfall. But there 
is another sign: the Southern Cross has be- 
gun to fall.” 

The morning land-breeze now freshened 
and came down the gullies in gusts from 
the mountains, cold enough to make us 
quicken our horses, yet laden with the fra- 
grance of a thousand flowers that yielded 
their perfume most freely to the dews of 
night. But it was night no more: for 4 
single slender pencil of rosy light suddenly 
shot from the eastern mountain brow to the 
zenith, as distinct as if an orifice had becn 
opened in the sky; and, quick as thought. 
other rays diverged from the same point 
darting across the heavens, till the whole 
vault, even to its western quarter, resem- 
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bled a vast fan of pale crimson radiance, 
Now the Pipiri from the crown of a neigh- 
boring palm saluted the dawn with his 
shrill ery of “‘ pipi-pipi-piroo,” the clarion 
of the cock and clack of the pentado arose 
from some negro hut within the forest, 
doves moaned plaintively from the river- 
side, the Aui began to call from the fruit 
trees, and the Chinching to imitate with 
metallic voice the smitings of the smith 
upon his anvil. Daylight had come, and 
Nature was awake and dressed. 

Toward the end of the valley, we now de- 
scried a scattered villorio or hamlet of low 
straggling huts, from which, as we drew 
nearer, rose the hum of many confused 
sounds, Riding through the plaza in front 
of the hovels,—there was nothing that 
could be called a street, — we suddenly drew 
rein before a dwelling somewhat more pre- 
tentious than the rest in possessing white- 
washed walls and a broad veranda, 

‘“‘Here,’’ said my companion as he sprang 
out of the saddle, ‘*we will breakfast, as 
Padre Tomasso expects us: he is a keen 
sportsman, a capital shot, and a good feeder; 
and, I expect, will join us,” 

As we approached, the good father was 
seen through the door in a hammock busily 
occupied in manufacturing and smoking 
cigaritos. 

* Buenas dias, Padre Tomasso! como las 
pas usted ?” 

Up jumped the worthy friar, and holding 
out both hands returned the salutation. 

“Vaya! and is it my excellent friend 
Senor Badajar? Welcome, welcome! and 
welcome to the gentleman who accompa- 
nies you. Well, but you are up early for 
the sport.” 

“Truly, Padre, we are early. As my 
Yankee friend says, ‘the early worm catches 
the bird.’ But this is Senor Archimbal, em- 
inent in physic and” — 

‘Now, senor, { protest!’ 

“Never mind: eminent in physic and 
wisdom, who has taken the troubie to visit 
our poor country to learn our ways, and 
kill our game,” 

** Most excellent senor,” replied the priest 
as he shook both my hands heartily. ‘I 
rejoice to make your acquaintance. But 
my poor breakfast waits, senores. Paquita, 
sirve el almurzo!”’ 

**Poor breakfast,” indeed! may I enjoy 
many such, The grilled wild pork was ten- 
der and game flavored, the wild pigeons had 


acquired an aromatic sapidity from feeding 
on the pimento berries, and the great ign- 
ana lizard possessed all the delicacy and 
whiteness of spring chicken, —as, indeed, I 
thought it was at the time, Chocolate col- 
ored with anatto and perfumed with vanilla, 
freshly gathered fruits cool in the morning 
air and full of luscious sweetness as tropi- 
cal fruits only are, served to whet rather 
than satisfy the appetite. The aquacate 
dipped in gravy and eaten with salt and pep- 
per melted like marrow on the palate; the 
roasted plantain smoked on the dish; the 
guanabana, a fruit nearly as large as one’s 
head, was eaten with spoons like custard 
out of its leathery rind; juicy oranges, rus- 
set nisperos of sugary sweetness, fragrant 
pineapples, and other noble fruits were 
heaped on the table in profusion; and to 
cap all, the meal was finished with a deli- 
cate dulce of the crimson guayabo. 

After benedicite had been pronounced, 
and the olive damsel with kerchiefed head 
had removed the scattered remnants of the 
feast, the good Pagre sl\ly drew from his 
closet a black antique bottle, and with a 
twinkle of his little gray eyes placed it on 
the table, adroitly flanking it with giasses, 
“ Vaya!” said he: “ if it is a feast, let it be 
a feast! let us wash down the fruit with a 
glass of ron. A la salud de ustedes, senores!”” 
and a rummer of Mr. Stiggins’s *‘ partickeler 
wanity’’ flowed easily down his throat to 
keep the fruits company. 

The priest’s mule having been caught and 
saddled, he himself appeared bearing an 
old-fashioned single-barreled fowling-piece, 
long enough for a fishing rod, flint-locked 
and silver mounted, yet in its brightness 
and cleanliness bearing marks of frequent 
use, while over his black cassock was slung 
a massive bullock horn filled with powder, 
and a leathern shot-pouch, 

As we rode along the sun was fast climb- 
ing the eastern sky and poured down his 
torrid beams unmitigated by a breath of 
air, —for the land wind had died away, and . 
the sea breeze not yet risen. As soon, 
therefore, as we found ourselves in the 
open, away from the trees, the heat became 
so intense as to be almost overpowering. 
The poor litt'e priest, nearly as broad as he 
was tall, quickly gave evidences of suffer- 
ing, fanning himself with his broad shovel 
hat till his arms ached in their sockets, ex- 
cept when the scorching of his bald pate 
caused it to be restored for a few seconds to 
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its proper resting-place. He presented a 
truly laughable picture, as puffing and blow- 
ing he diviied his time between attempts to 
raise a breeze and in spurring his wheezing, 
asthmatic, and plethoric mule into a sham- 
bling trot, a gait she had evidently long 
since forgotten, in order to keep pace with 
our fast-walking horses. At last he sued 
for a truce. ‘‘ Tente! Tente! cease your 
laughing, you anatomical scarecrows! oh, 
but I am melting!” he cried dolefully; 
** presently you will see nothing but a mass 
of melted grea-e running down Marmita's 
sides, instead of un pobre heremito. Sancta 
Maria! what would not I give to be as flesh- 
less as yourselves.”’ 

*“*Why Padre, you are as bad as Sydney 
Smith?” 

** And why was he?” 

“A priest like yourself, who said that 
could he only lay off his flesh and sit in his 
bones he would be happy.”’ . 

“Indeed! but that would be happiness 
were he as fat as myself. Jesu! but it is 
hot. Sit in his bones!- Purissima Maria! 
if Ionly could. Let us get into the shade 
as soon as possible and taste my elixir.”’ 

All things have an end, and so at last had 
the scorching heat, A short ride sufficed to 
take us well up the mountain where was 
felt the first zephyrs of the much-longed-for 
sea-breeze, and we drew up in the shade of 
a broad palm to enjoy it and view the beau- 
tiful panorama that lay mapped out before 
us. Out came the priest’s bottle; and as we 
stood drinking the refreshing vino tinto, 
none other than the fresh juice of the grape, 
pressed that morning, a horseman mounted 
on a most magnificent black steed appeared 
in view, and was rapidly dashing by, when 
he was hailed by Padre Tomasso, whose 
sacristan the rider ultimately proved to be. 
He was a young and fine-looking mulatto, 
tall and straight as an arrow, presenting a 
curious appearance in his outfit of mingled 
poverty and wealth. A tattered crownless 
Panama capped his woolly locks, and a pair 
of blue cotton drawers, and shirt of the 
same, both much the worse for wear, con- 
stituted his entire clothing; but the horse 
which he bestrode bore a jaguar-skin shaped 
to his back as a saddle, while the bit and 
éhain by which it was guided, as well as 
the ornaments of the headstall, were of 
massive silver. His dexter heel, guiltless 
of other covering, bore an enormous span of 
the same metal, with a rowel az large asa 
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tea saucer, and three tinkling little bells; 
while from his side dangled a neavy sabre, 

**Tente!l Tente! Poco a poco! Is it life 
or death with you, Juan? or are you for the 
hunt?” 

“Ho! is that you, holy father? and you 
too, Senor Badajar? For the hunt of course: 
are you not going?” 

Certainly; but I have a caballero here 
who desires to win his first boar’s tusks to- 
day, and then watch the jerking of the pork 
at Romero’s conaco tonight. The Padre 
must have some wine left in that bottle, so 
moisten your throat.” 

“Ah! gossips and frogs drink and talk: 
so I must fain do the same. Salud; Padre, 
salud senores. Now let us be moving.” 

The war had already begun as we drew 
rein at the rendezvous and eager}y seized 
our guns from the hands of the peons, 
Badajar had sent on before us; and the 
confused noises that resounded through the 
forests soon led us to the scene of activity. 
Here we found a crowd of stout fellows of 
all colors, from the white of pure blood 
through various grades and mixtures of 
races to the coal black Coramantee and cop- 
per-colored Poyais, which were scattered 
hither and thither, some armed with ma- 
chettes, some with old swords and heavy 
hunting knives, and others with dilapidated 
muskets, while a supply of long, broad- 
bladed lances had been provided for thcse 
who were weaponless or preferred such to 
their own arms. Dogs, too, were here of 
innumerable sizes, shapes, and breeds, and 
of no breed whatever. Here were the mag- 
nificent blood-hounds of my host, whose 
pendulous muzzle, stern, noble expressions 
and deep voices proved them the very aris- 
tocracy of canine flesh; there a half-breed 
mastiff; a couple of terriers; and last, a 
score or more of mongreis; all eager and 
open-mouthed, presenting a8’ much diversity 
of appearance as their masters, yet all suffi- 
ciently true for the work at hand. 

Plunging into the forest, the dogs were 
loosed, and the sport began. Game was by 
no means scarce; for hundreds of wild swine 
were roaming hither and thither among the 
lofty palms, feeding upon the fallen nuts 
and abundant insect life. Soon herds were 
seen, which, alarmed at the sounds of pur- 
suit, yet not knowing whither to turn, 
scampered to and fro among the trees, 
grunting and squealing, each family headed 
by its own patriarchal boar. 
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Suddenly we are in the midst of an ex- 
citing scene. Shouts, carrambas, oaths of 
all kinds, rend the air, mingled with the 
barking of dogs, squealing of pigs, champ- 
ing of boar-tusks, and screams of rage and 
pain from the wounded, In this little open 
space a large herd had been driven by the 
dogs; and, surrounded by excited men, they 
know not which way to turn, Half a dozen 
curs single out a young, well-tusked boar, 
and eagerly pursue him. When about to be 
overtaken, be wheels suddenly, and rushes 
to the shelter of a gigantic tree, in the angle 
of whose enormous root-spurs he ensconces 
himself with great coolness snd judgment, 
instantly facing his foes, The foremost of 
the dogs foolishly rushes in upon him, 
when, with a forward step and,a short up- 
ward stroke of the muzzle, the wretched ca- 
nine is flung back in agony upon the green- 
sward, with protruding bowels, Others 
bark and snap; but, rendered cautious by 
the lesson just received, they remain at a 
safe distance, until Padre Tomasso, hurry- 
ing up, sends a shower of bullets through 
the broad neck of the foe. 

In another place, a half-savage negro falls 
on a boar which the dogs have pinned by 
the ears, and dexterously slits its weasand 
with his huge knife, when his face lights up 
with a half-demoniacal expression of min- 
gled glee and satisfaction. 

Badajar’s double-barrel brings a pig with 
each discharge, while the broad blades of 
the lances are constantly red with porcine 
gore. Many of the personal encounters 
were full of danger, and many severe cuts 
were sustained from the sharp, projecting 
tusks of the boars, and even the sows would 
bite wickedly in their attempts to defend 
their young. Many individuals made a fu- 
rious defence, breaking through the crowd 
of surrounding dogs to attack their masters, 
whom they seemed sagaciously to regard as 
the originators of their terrible misfor- 
tunes. 

Various and wild were the sounds that 


. echoed through the forest. Calls for help 


under the pressure of a too furious boar, 
savage imprecations at the escape of a vic- 


‘tim, the growl of rage and disappointment 


when a weil-aimed stroke was evaded, cries 
of pain under severe wounds, shouts of di- 
rection, of admonition, and of instruction 


. passing from one to another; all of which, 


mingled with the yelps and howls of the 
dogs, and squeals and grunts of the swine, 


made a pandemonium of sound that was al- 
most deafening. 

* Tente! tente! jubalina prenada!”’ grow)s 
a surly old darky, with a furious oath, to a 
youth who was about to end the existence 
of a gravid sow the dogs had overpowered, 
“Let her go, you fool! would you destroy 
the hope of the breed?” 

* Estes alerta !’’ shouted Juan, with sharp 
brevity, as I dropped my gun, preparatory 
to reloading, after knocking over a couple 
of pigs. 

Wheeling quickly at the alarm, another 
verraco was seen rushing toward me, whose 
little red eyes, no less than his champing 
tusks which tossed off the adhesive foam 
hike flakes of snow about his brindled hide, 
spoke of danger imminent and intense, 

There was no time to run, no time to 
load, no weapon to meet the peril; when 
suddenly the priest’s litthe cur—how I 
thanked the Fates that the attempts of 
master to keep him at home had been all in 
vain! — sprang with a bound in front of the 
boar, and received the brunt of the attack, 
The infuriated animal’s tusks ripped open 
the flank of the brave little dog, and laid 
him bleeding upon the sward. But his 
timely intervention proved my safety; as, 
the next instant, Juan, who had rushed to 
my assistance as he uttered the alarm, bur- 
ied the heavy blade of his spear between the 
fore-shoulder and the neck of the ferocious 
brute, which instantly sank quivering to the, 
earth, even with his last gasp trying in his 
rage to bite the handle of the weapon that 
pinned him to the earth. ‘ 

At length the decline of the sun warned 
us that the day was waning, and the signal 
was given to end the slaughter, when the 
carcasses were gathered. The game was 
speedily disemboweled; and the offal, with 
the heads and feet, fell as the first fruits, 
under the rule of forest law, to our dumb 
companions, as a tribute to their valuable 
aid, while the remainder was quickly flayed, 
cut up, and then packed in sacks formed of 
the hides for transportation to the conaco ia, 
the valley. oP 

**Come, Padre; come, Senor Archimbalt, 
—let us mount, and be off,’”’ said Badajar 
as Pepe brought up the horses, ‘ Pepe?’ 
he continued, addressing that important 
personage. 

**Si, si, senor,”’ 

** Couple the hounds, and take them over 
to Senor Romero’s estancia for the night, 
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and lead them home in the morning. Now 
le. us be off.’’ 

Toilsome was the journey to the hunters 
already foot-sore and weary with the exer- 
tions of the day, and now obliged to carry a 
heavy load for several miles through a tan- 
gied and almost pathless forest; ever stum- 
bling over roots and rocks, their feet catch- 
ing in the loops of tangled vegetation that 
obstructed the way, or striking the sharp, 
thorny briers which ever and anon gashed 
their faces, Now the excitement of the 
hunt had passed away, many grumbled and 
swore over their loads, and, with the pecul- 
iar enervation of the mixed Spanish races, 
would now and again throw off their loads, 
and dash themselves to the earth, bewailing 
their hard lot with strong contortions of 
muscle, and the furious energy of rage, en- 
gendered by a tropical clime, forgetting, in 
the puerile inappropriateness of their fury, 
that the occasion had been of their own vol- 
untary asking, and vowing, with many im- 
precations, that their burdens should never 
be lifted again, only in the end to once 
more raise them, and resume the toilsome 
march. 

Spurring past these poor, disconsolate 
devils, we soon reach the valley, where the 
guards detailed for the duty early in the day 
had erected a capacious hut or ajoupa by 
driving stout stakes into the ground, wat- 
tling the interstices with green withes, bas- 
ket-fashion, and covering the whole with a 
thatched roof of palm-leaves, 

Provisions of various kinds were prepar- 
ing for the hunters. Yauis, sweet potatoes, 
cocoes, and plaintains were roasting; tortil- 
las were baking; onions, garlic, celery, and 
other herbs, along with the mucilaginous 
okro, the tomato, the hot chile and agi and 
spicy pimenta were boiling to make a huge 
olla podrida; and a vast pile of fruits lay 
heaped in a corner of the hut, beside which 
were ranged many jars and flasks of aguar- 
diente or chinguirito. 

A number of forked stakes, ranged in 
fours some six feet apart, were stuck in the 
ground, across which poles were laid to dry 


the meat. Other frames, on a like though 
sinaller scale, had the fires already kindled 
under them, in order to provide goed beds 
of coals over which to grill the pork for the 
evening meal, this being done by forming 
an impromptu gridiron on the frames by 
means of green rods, 

Soon the hunters began to drop in by 
ones and twos, — each, as he arrived, throw- 
ing down his load with execrations and 
curses varying in depth and intensity ac 
cording to individual temperament; then, 
seizing a flask of aguardiente, a huge 
draught would be swallowed, when, temper 
recovered, he would lie at full length upon 
the sward, and fall to making and smoking 
the inevitable cigaritos, 

The guardas seize a couple of small hogs, 
and, splitting each in two, set the rods, and 
grill them in a most appetizing manner, 
Slices are thrown on the coals, and quickly 
broiled. Ail gather round, forgetting alike 
their weariness and their vows; and svon, 
under the influence of a full stomach and 
the stimulating liquors, they become vocif- 
erous, chattering like so many magpies, 
The prowess of the pigs, the dogs, and the 
hunters is affirmed with many boastful en- 
laigements and huge oaths. Nothing but 
braggadocia is heard as they prepare the 
meat for jerking, deftly cutting up the car- 
casses, and removing the bones. The flesh 
is gashed on the inside, and the cuts filled 
with salt and a mixture of pimenta and pep- 
per, when it is suspended over fires of green 
wood to be smoked, after which they are 
packed in leaves. Other portions are re- 
served to be dried in the sun, for which pur- 
pose some of the party remain at the cunaco 
for severa! days. 

At last, when the moon is high toward 
the zenith, the jovial hunters betake them- 
selves to rest, with no other covering than 
their serapes ; and soon ail is silent except 
for the low voices of a group of card-players, 
gathered around the central fire, whose duty 
it is to watch the smoking fires, and guard 
the meat from vermin or from the prowllng 
zibaro, 


FEO. 


The Same Name. 


THE CYPRESS-TREE. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF JOSE ANTONIO CALCANO, OF VENEZUELA. — BY SANDA ENOS. 


If you visit my tomb with your heart still true, 
And implore my soul to come back to you, 


Speak to a bird which you will see 
Perched on a bough of a cypress-tree; 
For that bird is my soul, 


If you cry unto me in tones of woe, 
“Oh, I love you so! I love you so!” . 
List to the wind that mournfully 
Rustles the leaves of the cypress-tree; 
For that wind is my soul. 


But if, false to the vows you swore to keep, 

You come and disturb my ultimate sleep, 

Then instantly turn, and rapidly flee 

From the sable shade of the cypress-tree; 
For that shade is my soul. 


Flee from all birds, whatever their form! 

Flee from all winds, in calm or in storm! 

It is vain! it is vain! where’er you may be, 

You shall see the shade of the cypress-tree: 
You shall see my soul, 


New Hartford, N. Y., 1879. 


THE SAME NAME, 


BY BERNICE M’CALLY POLLOCK. 


A wide stretch of level country, over 


which the winter wind was furiously drift- . 


ing the snow; a substantial brick farm- 
house surrounded by evergreens which 
waved their frozen tassels to and fro as if to 
evade the chilling snow-flakes,—this was 
the landscape that never for a single mo- 
ment disappeared from the mental vision of 
Waldo Sands, as, with arms folded and eyes 
closed, he leaned back in his comfortable 
seat in the railway-car that was whirling 
him on nearer and nearer to that spot 
around which centred all his heart’s fondest 
Memories, 

In the mean time, in the old-fashioned 
dining-room of the farm-house, with the 
flames from the log-fire leaping up the 


chimney, and the cat purring contentedly at 
her feet, sat Margaret Sands, awaiting the 
return of her husband. As a loud blast of 
the night-wind shook the suurvers, she ner- 
vously trembled, and vowed her head upon 
her hands, 

** Oh, what shall I do!’ she moaned aloud, 
“‘He can never walk across the commons 
from the station; and yet he will attempt it, 
and he will be buried in these fearfui snow- 
drifts.”’ 

And she sprang up, with some half-form- 
ed idea of starting out in the night and 
storm to meet him, 

Checking the impulse, she hastily walked 
up and down the room, pausing mechani- 
cally, now and then, to make some trifling 
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alteration in the arrangement of the dishes 
on the waiting supper-table. 

It was in one of these moments of forget- 
fulness that she distinctly heard the wailing 
ery of an infant. 

Not thinking of fear, she flew to the door, 
and opened it; and a blaze of light, thus 
penetrating the darkness, discovered to her 
astonished gaze a woman with a child in 
her arms. Naturally rash and impulsive, 
and of quick, almost delirious sympathy 
with any form of distressed humanity, she 
put forth her hand, and drew her unresist- 
ingly into the warm room, then closed the 
door, and motioned her to the easy-chair in 
front of the fire. The forlorn creature sank 
into it without uttering a word, and with 
shaking hands began to remove her snow- 
covered wrappings. Springing forward, 
Margaret cried, — 

** Let me help you!” 

Taking the child on her own lap, she 
hastily unwrapped it, and tenderly chafed 
its cold hands. 

The woman divested of cloak and bonnet 
was of a somewhat singular appearance. 
She was neither beautiful, nor the reverse, 
Her eyes were large and black, and when 
she turned them full upon Margaret’s face, 
there was something in them which sent an 
unaccountable shiver through her. Her 
long black hair swept over her shoulders in 
a tangied, curling mass. 

** My poor woman,”’ said Margaret, “ how 
came you here on this bitter night?” 

“T am looking for him,” replied the 
stranger, while her weird eyes seemed to 
blaze with some unknown passion. 

Mrs. Sands involuntarily rose, and laid 
the child across its mother’s knees. Then 
she stood reclining against the mantel, her 


pale face turned inquiringly toward the | 


woman, 

** For him?” she questioned. 

The poor creature had noted the change 
in her manner; now she looked down at the 
face of her child, an expression that Marga- 
fet could not fathom sweeping over her 
eountenance, 

“You need not have laid the boy down 
so suddenly, —his touch has not contam- 
inated you,” she said coldly. t 

Margaret made a deprecating gesture 
with her hand. 

“I did not think of that,” she said 


impatiently. ‘ But for whom are you look- 
ing?” 
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“For my husband, Waldo Sands,’’ ans. 
wered she. 

Margaret Sands was not a weak woman; 
but as she stood there, something seemed 
to enter her veins, and change the blood in 
them toice. Her limbs refused to support 
her, and she sank into a chair. This 
strange paroxysm passed cff presently, and 
she sat up in her chair, breathing freely, 
while a faint tinge of color came into her 
face. A pang of shame and remorse had 
entered her breast at the thought that she 
could for a moment doubt her loyal hus- 
band. The re-action was strong in propor. 
tion as the first shock had been violent, 
She laughed almost hysterically. 

“Is your husband’s name Waldo Sands, 
too?’ she asked pleasantly, but with a 
strange quaver in her voice. 

* Yes, they told me at the village that he 
lived here.” 

‘* Here? that your husband lived here?” 

“Certainly, madam, There is but one 
Waldo Sands.”’ 

A sudden flame of passionate anger leaped 
into Margaret’s eyes. 

** How dare you tell me that you have 
such a claim on my husband?” demanded 


she. 

‘The lady does not know me,” was the 
answer. ‘I do not profess to have a claim 
on any person’s husband but my own. 
But, mark you, this man whom you call 
your husband is none of yours, Waldo 
Sands is my lawful husband, and | am pre- 


pared to prove it,” 

**Not this Waldo Sands,” replied Marga- 
ret, now convinced that the woman was 
insane, 

** Is that your husband’s portrait? ’ asked 
the siranger, pointing to a life-size painting 


of Waldo Sands when ten years younger 


than now, 

“It is,” said Margaret. 

** Well, that is the only man of that name 
I ever knew, and he is my husband, and the 
father of :his child.” 

Mrs. Sands raised her hand, and pointed 
toward the door, her face ghastly in its 
whiteness, her whole attitude the impers0- 
nation of outraged womanhood, Sitting 
thus, even in that moment of supreme 
anger, her eyes fell half-pityingly on the 
face of the sleeping child, Something there 
which she had not observed before suddenly 


riveted her gaze, and held her spell-bound 
as completely as the wily serpent holds the 
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fluttering bird. It was the unmistakable 
resemblance in every outline of its features 
to her own husband, Waldo Sands. She 
sank back in her chair, shaking as with the 
ague, her breath coming in quick gasps like 
the breath of adying woman, She heeded 
not the stamping of heavy boots on the 
portico, she saw not the manly form enter- 
ing through the doorway, she heard not the 
cherry, ringing, — 

“Thank Ged! home again at last!’’ 

She felt not the tender arm clasping her, 
the warm kisses raining on brow and cheeks 
and lips. 

“ Margaret, little wife, are you ill? Look 
up, darling! speak to me!” 

But she bent on him a look of chilling 
repugnance that sent him staggering back- 
ward as no dagger-thrust could have done, 
She pointed toward the woman. 

“Do you see her?” she asked, the words 
dropping over her lips like particles of ice. 

“Yes, Who is she?” he questioned, in 
utter amazement at his wife’s manner, 

says she is your wife!’’ 

Waldo Sands stood for one moment as if 
frozen to the spot, his eyes growing wider 
and wider open in the most unfeigned and 
bewildered astonishment, At last, — 

“My wife!’ he exclaimed; and then 
again, ‘‘ My — wife!”’ articulating the words 
slowly, as if incapable of comprehending 
their meaning. 

But it presently rushed over him like a 
whirlwind that this woman had brought a 
foul charge against him, and that Margaret, 
on whose entire confidence in his honor he 
would at any time have staked his life, had 
given undoubted evidence that she had 
credited the statement. He looked at his 
wife, his brown eyes burning into her face 
with an expression of horror and dismay 


that might almost have made the dead 
shudder, 

‘My God! Margaret, do you believe her?” 
he asked in a tone so fraught with anguish 
that she covered her face with her hands, a 
half shriek escaping her lips. He took a 
step toward her, 

“ Margaret, do you believe her?” 

“T did not.” 

* But do you now?” 

I 

A look indescribable, fearful, settled over 
his face. 


“Merely on her word?” 


“ No.” 


“What then?” 

“ The child’s testimony.” 

“The child’s testimony? a babe like 
that?” and he suddenly walked up to the 
woman’s side, and bending down closely 
inspected the infant’s face. A chill struck 
into his heart, and his hand unsteadily 
sought his cravat-bow as if something were 
strangling him, The square-cut chin, the 
peculiar curve of the lips, the long, heavy 
eyelashes, the light, curling hair, -- he was 
looking at himself in miniature. 

**Woman, who are you?” he demanded, 
now looking for the first time narrowly at 
the wild, dark face. 

_ An almost fiendish glitter came into the 
fierce, black eyes. 

**Ts it for you, Waldo Sands, toask that?” 
As she sdid that, she took a folded paper 
from her pocket, and handed it, with the 
refinement of cruelty, to Margaret first, who 
mechanically took it, and let her eyes wan- 
der vacantly over it. She saw that it was to 
certify that Waldo Sands and Honoria Van- 
dyke had been legally joined in matrimony 
by some one, in the presence of two whose 
names were affixed, but from the blinding 
mist that came before her eyes she could 
neither make out the name of the minister 
nor those of the witnesses, She handed 
it back to the woman, who with an insolent 
sneer gave itto Waldo. In the first moment 
of his surprise as he read it, he did not 
observe that Margaret slowly rose, and grop- 
ing like a blind woman for the door passed 
from the room. 

“It is a base forgery!” broke from his 
lips. ‘‘ Or else’? — and a sudden light over- 
spread his face as he turned toward the 
spot where Margaret had sat. 

A glance showed him the empty chair, 
and flinging the paper down, he hurried 
from the room, With a nameless presenti- 
ment freezing his blood, he mounted the 
stairs to his wife’s chamber. He placed his 
hand on the door-knob: the door was 
locked against him. 

Margaret,’’ said he hoarsely, “1, your 
husband, demand admittance!” 

There was no réply, nor sound of any 
motion from within. 

‘* My wife, my own true wife before God, 
will you not let me in?” Nothing but 
agonizing silence. 

“She has kilied herself,” thought he, 


quaking in every nerve with some irrepressi- 
bie nervous excitement. He placed his lips 
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down to the key-hole, that she might not 
fail to hear him. 

** Margaret Sands,” he said, ** I swear by 
the living God that I never saw that 
woman’s face before this accursed night, 
and I will prove it toyou as soon as possible. 
Only show one vestige of faith in me, and 
I am nerved for any conflict. My wife, my 
wife, in mercy hear me! oh, let me in!” 
and his voice died away in a convulsive sob, 
while great drops of perspiration rolled 
down his face. 

The continued silence in the room first 
almost maddened him, and then nearly 
paralyzed him with fear, —fear of he knew 
not what. 


“* By heaven, I will enter!’’ he exclaimed; 
and placing his foot against the lower part 
of the door, the lock gave way, and he stood 
within his wife’s room, 

No sooner had he effected an entrance 
than he saw the reason of her silence. 
She lay prone upon the bed, unconscious of 
anything that might be passing around her. 
Her long black hair was unbound, and fell 
over the pillow, while her right arm was 
thrown over her head, half concealing the 
pallid brow. Waldo was instantly kneeling 
at her side, wildly calling her name; but 
his tones fell on deaf ears, He snatched 
her up against his breast, beseeching in 
piteous accents that she would awake, him- 
self utterly incapable of thinking what 
course was best to pursue. His senses 
returned to him presently, though, and he 
saw that this was no ordinary fainting fit. 
He laid her gently back on the pillows, and 
rose to his feet, He knew not what to do, 
The only persons about the place, save the 
strange woman, whose very existence he 
had long forgotten, were an ignorant servant- 
girl and a man-of-all-work. A physician 
could not be found under a five-mile ride, 
and who but himself could he dare trust to 
go for one on such a terrible night? The 
hired mav might miss the way in the snow- 
drifts, or the doctor might make an excuse, 
and failto come, He threw up his hands, 
as if imploring aid from above. 

**O God, my God! what shall I do!’ he 
groaned aloud. 

A sudden thought striking him he took a 
flask of brandy from the closet, and forced 
some into her mouth, and then bathed her 
temples and her wrists with it. At last, a 
faint sigh struggled across her lips, and she 
opened her eyes. She smiled upon him 


with all her worted sweetness as he folded 
her close against his breast, 

‘“*My love! my love!’ murmured he 
brokenly, ‘‘ you will not again express or 
feel a doubt of me, wili you ?”’ 

The head that rested against his bosom 
was slowly raised, and her eyes sought his 
with a gaze that darkened, and darkened 
with such unendurable agony that Waldo 
shrank back from her again as he might 
have done, had she struck him, while there 
swept over him the thought that with the 
cessation of consciousness there had been a 
season of forgetfulness,—that the smile 
was one she would have given him before 
this horrible thing had overtaken him, but 


never after having believed him a bigamist, 
He rose from his kneeling posture by the 
bed, gently but not coldly putting her hands 
out of his. He stood slightly bending over 
her, but not touching her, his face express- 
ing such heart-rending sorrow that the 
wife who could no longer trust him dared 
not to look at him, 

** My wife,” said he slowly and with diffi- 
culty, **{ want to tell you that if you per- 
sist in this heartless cruelty toward me, I 
shall be in the mad-house before another 
week,” 

Margaret ‘ay with her hand over her eyes, 
but she made a movement as if she waited 
to hear more, 

**T will sift this matter to the bottom, if 
you will but once look into my eyes, and 
say ‘Waldo, I trust you.’ But, in the 
name of God, how is my reason to hold out 
when you actually believe me capable of 
such a crime as this? I tell you solemnly, 
Margaret, I cannot bear it, I am only ha- 
man, 
nothing more; and I tell you, with God be- 
tween us, that this will kill me!” 

Margaret, as if inspired with strength 
from above, rose from the couch, and walked 
toward the fire. She leaned her head against 
the mantel, and with the flames throwing 4 
weird light over her ghostly face, gaze.l si- 
lently into the glowing embers, What was 
passing through her God alone knew. I 
think she searce comprehended herself, all 
of her own thoughts; but they seemed to 
shape themselves into something like this: 
So long as her husband denied the charge, 
so long as he entreated her not to credit it, 
and vowed solemnly to place the positive 
proof of his innocence before her, was it 
just to obstinately condemn him before he 
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bad had an opportunity to thoroughly dis- 
prove the woman’s statement? She turned 
toward him, something of this in her face, 
He was standing precisely where she had 
left him, nor did he now move a step nearer 
toher. With a strange, divine pity in her 
eyes, she held out her hands to him. 
“Waldo, I trust you!” she said faintly. 
He sprang to her side, he caught her in 
his arms, and held her tight against his 
heaving breast, as though not even death 
itself should ever tear herfrom him, He 
bent over her, and kissed her with his trem- 
bling lips, while his tears rained down over 
her face and hair, It is said that a man 
cannot bear to see a woman weep, but he 


can look upon it with calmness compared 
with the tumult of emotion with which a 
woman beholds a man weep, especially if 
that man is her husband, She put her 
arms around his neck, a moan breaking 
over her lips. 

“Q Waldo!” she cried, “‘ forgive me for 
causing you such suffering, It kills me to 
see you shedding tears, I know there is 
some satisfactory explanation of this strange 
affair. The resemblance that struck me so 
may be —no doubt is — purely acciden- 
tal,’”’ 

Her words soothed him. He sat down in 
an easy-chair, and drew her down to his 
knee, 

“Now I am myself, Margaret,’”’ he said, 
with grave tenderness, ‘‘ Now I can think 
clearly. That crue) pain is quite gone from 
my heart, darling. lam happy so long as 
you love and trust me, and no longer. I do 
not believe the resemblance to be acciden- 
tal. I have never talked much with you 
concerning my family, for I really know lit- 
tle or nothing of them, except that I have 
an uncle in New York who I am now cer- 
tain has a scn named Waldo, The reason 
that I know so little of my relatives is that 
there was a family quarrel before 1 was 
born, about which I know very little, ex- 
cept that it was a fatal one, and forever sep- 
arated the only two brothers of the Sands 
hame. I am now convinced that this cousin 
of mine is the father of that child, for the 
blood of the Sandses must, assuredly, be in 
its veins,” 

“But how are you to find out, Waldo, 
and meantime what will be done with the 
woman ?”’ 

“I know not what is to be done with her, 
unless I send her to the village tavern until 


I return, for I shall start tomorrow morn- 
ing for New-York City, in search of my 
cousin, Waldo Sands.” 

*O Waldo! you must not think of going 
in this weather. Let the woman stay here 
afew days. You cannot go.’’ 

**Margaret, it is useless to say that. I 
will not wait here inactive until this scan- 
dal is spread over Sve counties, But, my 
darling, I will return to you just as soon as 
it is possible for me to find that which I go 
to seek.”’ 

Waldo Sands kept his word. He took his 
departure early the next morning, before 
the household was astir, leaving the matter 
of where the woman should await his re- 
turn to be settled at his wife’s discretion, 
Margaret had not the heart to turn her with 
her child out in the snow-drifts, so she gave 
her a comfortable room, and had her meals 
taken to her, telling her to content herself 
for a few days, that everything would be 
arranged satisfactorily. The poor creature 
made no objection, and Margaret felt her 
conscience at rest, as well as a certain relief 
that she should not have to face hei, even 
at table. 

Waldo had much less difficulty in ascer- 
taining the residence of his cousin than he 
had anticipated. Having learned this, he 
made a few judicious inquiries, and found 
that he was a married man, that he was 
wealthy and influential, and a deacon in 
the church. He was considerably surprised 
at this intelligence, as he had already dis- 
posed of him in his own mind as a dissi- 
pated rake who would not scruple to betray 
innocence. He walked up the marble steps 
to the door of his cousin’s fine mansion, 
and with a trembling hand rang the bell. 
He presented his card to the footman, who 
with a great deal of ceremony ushered him 
into the drawing-room, 

Waldo had scarcely time to seat himself 
when a man’s hasty tread sounded in the 
hall, and his cousin entered with his eyes 
fixed in amazement on the card which he 
held in his hand, and wearing a very puz- 
zled expression of countenance, The two 
Waldos stood looking blankly at each other 
fora moment. Of course, the one whom I 
shall now call Mr. Sands knew what was 
due to a stranger who had called at his 
house; but that which had startled him so 
was not merely that the name on the card 
was his own,—it was the strange resem- 
blance of this man to himself, At length, 
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he stepped toward Waldo, and, bowing 
tourteously, said, — 

**Pardon me, I have the honor of meet- 
ing’? —then paused with an inquiring look. 
as though he would have added, **‘ whom?” 

“Your cousin, Waldo Sands,” supplied 
Waldo poiitely. 

There was a strange, unpleasant glitter 
came into the man’s eyes, as he glanced 
first at Waldo, then at the card. 

cousin®’ he articulated, coldly ele- 
vating his eyebrows, but still looking down, 

Atany rate,’’ amended Waldo, *‘ another 
Waldo Sands.”’ 

So it seems,” was the unsatisfactory re- 
sponse, 

A faint tinge of color came into Waldo’s 
face. 

** You have, then, even heard less of me 
than I of you?” he said interrogatively. 

**] know not what you may have heard 
of me, sir, but I certainly uever heard of 
you before.” 

* That you see me now, is no fault of 
mine. The occasion which brings me here 


does not arise from the fact that we are 
cousins, but from the singular coincidence 
that we resemble each other, and bear the 


same name.” 

**Resemble each other, and bear the same 
name,’* repeated the man slowly, raising 
his eves to Waldo’s with a quick, inquiring, 
but unsteady gaze. 

Waldo, being at a loss how to proceed, 
remained silent, vainly endeavoring to 
gather something from the expression of 
his cousin’s face. Mr. Sands presently laid 
the card on the table, and said with a 
smile, — 

**There is either some relationship be- 
tween us, or nature has played a singular 
freak. You had, no doubt, some object in 
seeking this interview. Pray be seated, 
and we will proceed at once to business,” 

And he waved him to a chair with the air 
of a polished gentleman. 

Waldo seated himself, bowing slightly, 
in acknowledgment of his host’s condescen- 
sion. Then, glancing half-nervously at the 
door which stood slightly ajar, he said, — 

“Is there danger that we shall be inter- 
rupted?” 

Mr. Sands looked at him with unfeigned 
astonishment depicted on every feature. 

Assurediy not,” he said, and, rising, 
closed the door carefuily. Returning, he 
seated himself in close proximity to Waldo, 
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vainly endeavoring to conceal a painful up 
easiness of manner. His face expressed 
nothing that Waldo could possibly construe 
into a fear that any revelation was about to 
be made that might closely touch his honor, 
The two men remained some moments gj- 
lent. Mr. Sands, however, presently glanced 
at his watch, as if to intimate that time was 
flying. Waldo knew that nothing whatever 
was to be gained by trying to evade the 
question, or by approaching it in a round. 
about way. So he took from his pocketa 
copy of the marriage certificate, which he 
had written off from memory, and handed 
it to the man, who, although he was in very 
truth his cousin, and was convinced of the 
fact, yet could scarcely bring himself to 
frankly admit it, He read it through care 
fully, then rose, and without looking at 
Waldo went to the door, and turned the 
key in the lock. Then with his eyes cast 
on the carpet and his hands behind hin, in 
one of which he still held the paper, he 
slowly paced the floor, to all appearances 
oblivious of another's presence in the room, 
His face did not wear the expression of a 
man bowed down with a fear that some 
crime of which he had been guilty had been 
found out, but that of a man suddenly over- 
taken with an awful retribution, That he 
stood back within the portals of the past 
was evident, though what was in his mind 
it was, of course, impossible for Waldo to 
divine. After some moments, he came and 
sat down by Waldo, and turned his face, 
looking ten years older, full upon him, 

“ This,’ he said, holding up the certifi- 
cate in a hand which trembled perceptibly, 
“this, I presume, is not the original ?” 

**Oh, no,” replied Waldo hastily, at the 
same time reaching out his hand for it, as 
if he feared he might destroy it. 

A half-smile in which lurked contempt 
touched the man’s lips. 

** I have no intention of burning it,” he 
said. ‘If it were tue original, I should 
not think of that.’’ 

‘Certainly not,” said Waldo coldly. 
** But,’ added he impatiently, have you 
nothing to say? Can you throw no light 
on this subject?” 

As Waldo had done before him, Mr. Sands 
now glanced uneasily toward the door, as if 
he fancied some one might have an ear at 
the key-hole. Then, sinking his voice to & 
whisper, he said, — 

“The woman is not my wife.” 
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Waldo was prepared for this declaration, 

“If not your wife, what is she?’’ de- 
manded he, rising, and confronting him 
with threatening aspect. 

“Calm yourself,’ returned Mr. “Sands, 
authoritatively waving him to a_ seat. 
“There is no occasion for you to be agitat- 
ed | have no desire to make an innocent 
man suffer in my stead, nor have I the 
slightest inclination to outrage my con- 
science any further. Yet I tell you can- 
didly the woman is not and never was my 
wife.” 

“T repeat, then, what is she?” 

A burning red mounted to Mr. Sands’s 
face. 

“Only a poor deluded creature.” 

“Deluded by whom?”’ 

“Can you ask?” 

“By you?” 

“ By me.”’ 

A look of indescribable loathing settled 
over Waldo’s face, and he shrank farther 
from him. 

“1 understand that look,’ said Mr. Sands. 
“But Lask, is it not better to confess than 
to deny it, and possibly make you suffer in 
my place?” 

” said 
Waldo with politeness, ‘* But will you ex- 
plain what this marriage certificate means?” 

His cousin hesitated, as if undecided 
whether to say more, or to maintain silence 
upon the subject. 

“T have seen the day,” he began, after a 
while, ‘** when every torture of the Inquisi- 
tion might have been applied to me in. vain 
tomake me open my mouth in regard to 
this matter. But I see things differently 
now. I see bv your face that something, 
possibly your honor, is at stake, Now I 
first desire you to tell me all you know about 
it, and how you came by that certificate, 
Is it, as I more than suspect, a case of ‘ mis- 
taken identity,’ as the police reports have 
it?” 

Waldo, of course, without any hesitation, 
placed the facts which he possessed before 
his cousin. Again that burning blush 
stained Mr, Sands’s face for a moment. 
He bowed his head down on his open 
palms, and a groan escaped him. 

“* Accursed folly of an accursed time,’ he 
said, raising his head presently. ‘It would 
be worse than diabolical,” he went on, “to 
make you, by my silence, bear the penalty 
which I alone deserve; for the likeness be- 


‘I appreciate your magnanimity, 
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tween us being so striking, it could not be 
proven against me any more than you, and 
the probability is that I could very comfor- 
tably shift the whole thing upon your shoul- 
ders. My position in society is such, — 
however, I will not speak of thatnow, The 
woman, as I told yeu, is no wife of mine, 
or any one else’s, I presume. [ met her in 
New Hampshire, It was at a time of my 
life when Iam certain that the Devil had 
the exclusive control of all my actions, I 
feared not God, much less regarded man. 
I was with a set of wild companions, —al- 
most outlaws, the whole gang of us, I 
blush to think of M. I met this girl, Hono- 
ria Vandyke. She was innocent and igno- 
rant, a servant-girl. Her virtue, however, 
was altogether untarnished. I made love 
to her in the most precise and proper man- 
ner imaginable. I gained her consent to 
marry me, I arranged it with the boys 
that one of them should disguise himself as 
a clergyman, that he was to take two of the 
others with him for witnesses, and meet me 
in an out-of-the-way spot in the country, 
and perform the ceremony by moonlight. 
But, to my chagrin, Honoria insisted on 
having a marriage certificate. This was ac- 
cordingly written out by me, and signed by 
the three others. I lived with her a week 
or so, and then deserted her, as [ had all 
the time intended doing; and I have never 
heard of her since, unvil you placed this pa- 
per in my hand,”’ 

No one beholding this man could doubt 
that the confession had cost him the deep- 
est pain and humiliation; and with the just 
contempt with which Waldo regarded him 
there was mingled a sort of half pity. 

** Ana now,” resumed Mr. Sands, what 
must I, what can I, do?” 

“Use your own judgment,” was the re- 
ply. 

** Will you promise me that you will keep 
this shameful story from my wife’s ears?”’ 

**T solemnly promise.” 

‘Then I must see the woman. She 
would never believe that there were two 
men so much alike. She would put you to 
great trouble, no doubt.” 

“You speak truly. But how will you 
see her?” 

**T will go back to your home with you.”’ 

“Will you!’ exclaimed his face 
finshing with gratitude. 

** Nothing else will do. I will engage to 
make her and her child comfortable for life 
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by settling an annuity upon them. All this 
can be done only by an interview with her.” 

**The train leaves in half an hour. Can 
you be ready by that time?” 

“IT will meet you at the depot,” he re- 
turned, waving Waldo an impressive adieu 
with his hand. 

Mr. Sands kept his word, fully deter- 
mined, it appeared, to atone, in some de- 
gree, for his past atrocious wrong doing. 
The surprise of Margaret upon seeing her 
husband accompanied by another person so 
singularly like him in form and feature was 
perfectly boundless. Waldo, in compliance 
with a previous request, had him shown im- 
mediately into the strange woman’s pres- 
ence. What passed between the two must 
forever remain as a sealed book. The in- 
terview was an hour long, and at its exnira- 
tion Mr. Sands took his departure, without 
once alluding to the relationship existing 


between himself and Waldo, or expressing 
the slightest hope that they should ever 
meet again, 

On the evening of the same day the wo 
man also went away, they did not ask her 
whither; though they hospitably pressed 
her to remain for a few days, until the 
weather should change, but she refused ab. 
solutely. That night, standing in the cheer. 
ful dining-room, with his arm around his 
wife’s waist, Waldo looked down at her, 
and smilingly whispered, — 

** My darling, tell me if you are glad sou 
trusted me?”’ 

She put her arms about his neck, and 
fervently kissing him, said, — 

“Forgive me, I pray you, for doubting 
you even for a moment!’ 

He gathered her to his breast, and bent 
his cheek down to hers; and that was all 
his answer. 


ARE LONG ENGAGEMENTS WISE? 


When first a young couple are engaged 
they are regarded with considerable interest 
by alitheirfriends. Butif the probationary 
period be extended to a great length they are 
unfortunately liable to bore themselves and 
others. Among friends ard in the family 
the smile of interest is exchanged for the 
smile of pity in the issue. A girl feels irri- 
tated and indignant when she knows that she 
is pitied. There is often some amount of 
affectation about an engaged girl, which is 
sometimes amusing and sometimes absurd. 
She is apt to retire like a stricken deer to 
some lonely glade in the drawing-room, 
where she considers general society as mere 
intrusion, and all men, except the *‘ object,”’ 
mere nonentities. She will exemplify that 
selfishness which in nine cases out of ten be- 
longs to love. Her own home.will have for 


her a subordinate and decreasing interest. 
She will lose the fresh love of nature and 
the keenness of her zest for study. Her 
mind will become obviously unsettled, Her 
girlhood seems vanished, and a premature 
womanhood sets in. Is it not natural that 
a wise mother should seek to take a daugh- 
ter from such an unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs? We’are by no means certain, even 
if we put ourselves into a very hard and 
worldly attitude, that the rough-and-ready 
method of getting rid of an injudicious en- 
gagement by the simple process of breaking 
it off is not really the best. The principle 
is that if girls cannot form long engagements 
without upsetting themselves in this sort of 
way, so far as possible they ought certainiy 
to be kept from entering into long engage- 
ments, 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND, 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Of the weeks that followed, except for one 
circumstance, I never like to think much, 
The circumstance was that I discovered, and 
finally determined, what was to be my path 
inthefuture. It had long floated vaguely 
inmy mind that a lifespent in the open air, 
watching and transcribing for the benefit of 
others who could not see, as I saw, the won- 
ders of light and color, of change of move- 
ment in this wonderful world, would bea 
good life; now, first it broke upon me that 
this was actually the life to which nature had 
called me. 

In those days of wandering I had moments 
of exquisite enjoyment, The effect on my 
mind of certain of the scenes through which 
we passed I can barely describe. The sky 
at midnight, at noon, and at early morning; 
the green fields and the flowers; the Deron- 
shire streams, with their varying colors, 
from snow-white and palest amber as they 
dashed over the roc<s to the pitchy black- 
hess of silent pools: these things seemed to 
enter into me, —to become part of my very 
self, 

In the early days of our vagabondage, 
when three sovereigns had still seemed a 
treasure inexhaustible, 1 had bought pencils, 

30 


and paper, and colored chalk, though, ow- 
ing to Tiny’s restlessness, I had not, up to 
this, kad much time to use them; now, be- 
ing constantly alone, I resumed the scrib- 
bling, which, during my former life, had 
made the pride of my mother and my teach- 
ers’ despair. I made the blank walls and 
white-washed palings my canvas, and here 
and there frescoes were produced which, if 
not highly artistic, were at least remiarka- 
ble. 

Now this was the one pleasing circum- 
stance that cheered those days, dreary as 
regarded everything else; being of adream- 
like character, it could not afford me con- 
stant satisfaction, for, as I have hinted, I 
was natural morbid; “ bounded in a nut- 
shell,’ I had not the happy faculty of count- 
ing myself ‘‘a king of infinite space,”’ and 
the days, with nothing beyond them but 
uncertainty, began to drag. 

Icould not get any thing to do. I was 
willing to work, and was generally liked by 
any who took the trouble to address me; 
but, unhappily, boys in this particular vil- 
lage were as plentiful as blackberries in at- 
tumn. They swarmed, they might be seen 
in clusters, they rolled about everywher=; 


to me it seemed that I never went down the, 


village street or into Mr. Carter’s fields 
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without seeing a new boy; I really began to 
suspect at last that at this particular stage 
— from twelve to fourteen — the village had 
determined that its boys should be born. 

All these creatures wanted something to 
do, or at least their parents wanted it for 
them; little wonder then that I, having no 
parents, being a kind of vagrant, and only 
this cheap and plentiful article—a boy — 
failed in my effort to find work. 

I did not actually want, however, for Mrs. 
Carter, who was much pleased with'Tiny, 
allowed her an hour every day at dinner- 
time. She was given her dinner, moreover, 
to take out with her, and a plentiful dinner 
Mrs. Carter took care it should be, and we 
ate it together, sitting in a shed when it was 
wet, or, when it was fine, in a little wood 
just beyond the hay-field. 

We had many an interesting conversation 
at such times, and at first, while I was in 
daily hope of finding some means of werk- 
ing for myself, [ was ready enough to take 
of Tiny’s superfluities; but many days did 
not pass away before the necessity became 
irksome. I could not endure the idea of 
living upon charity; the thought that this 
child was working both for herself and me 
became very painful. I remember how, day 
after day, I determined that I would not 
take her dinner, that I would starve first; 
but the dinner hour would arrive, and I 
would make up my mind just to meet her 
and then go away; and I would see her, and 
my curiosity would be aroused with regard 
to the character of the dinner, and when 
once the little basket was opened, when the 
pork or cold rabbit, the appetizing square of 
pie, the cheese and wholesome brown bread 
were fairly exposed to view, why then, I 
must confess, hesitation was at an end; 
the more that, on such occasions, Tiny had 
an exceedingly intelligent way of talking 
about the future. She would paint in such 
vivid colors certain days sure tocome, when 
a single picture of mine would fetch, to use 
her expression, “pounds upon pounds,” 
when every one would talk about me, and 
she, a humble little person always, would 
fee) proud of her connection with one so 
famous, and gain a little personal fame by 
telling stories of my remarkable childhood, 
that, before the end of these dinners, my 
point of view was generally thanged to asin- 
gular degree. I came to the conclusion that, 
in being allowed to benefit me, and thus pre- 
* vent infant talentfrom being fatally nipped, 
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Tiny and Mrs. Carter were actually the peo- 
ple benefited. 

_ But this pleasant view seldom survived 
the disappointments of the day: and the 
moment came at last when the lean hours 
swallowed up the fat hours; when, that is to 
say, not even dinner, eaten to the accompa- 
niment of Tiny’s brilliant prognostications, 
could remove my deeply grounded gloom, 

And one day I simply told her, in so 
many words, that she was speaking — I am 
afraid I used this somewhat inelegant ex- 
pression — *‘ stupid nonsense.” I further 
remarked that it was more than a saint 
could bear; that, never having been a saint, 
I could not be expected to bear it; finally, 
when she begged me to tell her exactly what 
I meant, I announced, in decided language, 
my intention of leaving the country, and 
finding a fit sphere for my talent — possibly 
I did not use this expression —in a town. 

She answered with perfect composure, — 

** Very well! I’)l tell Mrs, Carter. Shall 
we start tomorrow, Archie?” 

**What have you to do with it?’ I said, 
in feigned amazement. ‘‘ You have found 
work, and Mrs, Carter likes you; I can go 
away alone, surely,”’ 

In my heart of hearts, however, I was 
pleased with Tiny for her instant decision to 
come away with me. I believe I had been 
growing jealous of those fat babies from 
London, upon whom she lavished as much 
attention as if she liked them better than 
anything else in the world. 

She replied in her little-womanly style, — 

“Tf you go to town—lI think it’s very 
silly of you, of course — but I shail certain- 
ly gotoo. Why, Archie,’’ —she was trying 
to be fascinating now, — “‘ you could n’t get 
on without me, Besides, Mrs, Carter says 
there are a number of temptations in a 
town.” 

think,” I said gloomily, “‘1’d like to 
see what temptations are like.”’ 

“© Archie! is n’t that wicked?” 

‘I don’t much care if it ’s good or wicked. 
All I know is, that I can’t kick about here 
much longer doing nothing.” 

Tiny, after this, looked very thoughtful 
for afew moments, then she got up, shook 
the crumbs out of her apron, and arranged 
ber dishes in her basket, all with a most 
serious face, 

“ Listen to me, Archie,” she said at last; 
“you’ve waited so long, you know, it 
can’t do you any harm to waita little longer. 
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The day after tomorrow the children go 
away, dear little things!’ 

“ Thank goodness for that!’ I interposed. 

“ You needn’t thank goodness too soon,” 
she said with the utmost sweetness; ‘‘ some 
more are coming next week. But Mrs, Car- 
ter, for fear of being over-tired, has promised 
me a whole holiday on Friday. Between 
that and this I ’}] be on the lookout, and per- 
haps’ — with the air of a mother — we 
may make some arrangements. I don’tlike 
the idea of your going i\~ a town.”’ 

“ All right,’ I said carelessly; ** but if you 
hit on something, you’)l be much cleverer 
than I am.” 

“ And, pray, who says I’m not?’’ replied 
the saucy child; and therewith she tripped 
away, and I was left to my own reflections. 


CHAPTER X. 


That Friday stands out clearly marked in 
my memory. I wentearly to the farm. [ 
had made myself as respectable as possible; 
but I was uncomfortably conscious of not 
presenting exactly a holiday appearance. 

As for Tiny, she was as fresh as a newly 
opened rosebud, She had on a new dress 
and hat, the gift of Mrs. Carters’s daughter, 
and I remember well how the sight of her 
increased my depression; I felt she would 
have shown better taste had she kept her 
new clothes for a more suitable occasion. 

I might have spared my strictures. Tiny, 
as usual, was much wiser than I, 

No sooner had 1 appeared than she drag- 
ged me up to her room, — the strangest little 
garret under the roof, — and there, extend- 
edin full beauty on the bed, was a complete 
boy’s costume, I rubbed my eyes. I was 
half afraid of some kind of trickery. 

Meanwhile, Tiny’s merry, half-mocking 
laugh rang through the room, You ’re not 
asleep, Archie, and it’s yours. I made it 
out of one of Mr. Carter’s, Dress yourself 
how, like a good boy, and make haste about 
it,” 

Miraculous! That suit fitted me to per- 
fection, 

When I had put it on with reverent care, 
brushed my hair, and given my face and 
hands another rub, I must confess that I ex- 
perienced a most extraordinary sense of sat- 
isfaction, 

Philosophers would do well to give more 
attention to clothes. My own notion is that 
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clothes are accountable for much more than 
is generally laid to their charge. 

I know that, on this particular occasion, 
changed as to the outward man, a change 
came over my inward man, 

My depression passed away. I was proud, 
contented, gallant, Whatever my innerecon- 
viction might be about the possibility of 
finding work in a village where boys swarm- 
ed, I would yet say or do nothing that could 
spoil Tiny’s holiday. 

Before we started, I remember, I found 
out Mrs. Carter, and thanked her in grace- 
ful terms for her continued kindness to Tiny 
and me. 

I heard her say as we were going out, ‘‘ He 
is quite the little gentleman!’ At that time 
I thought her remark justified, and I think 
so still, though at this stage of my experience 
I credit those new clothes with much that 
went down, in my calculations, to the ac- 
count of birth and inherent good taste. 

No necessity to enter with minuteness in- 
to a description of that Cay. We were hap- 
py throughout. I refrained from finding 
fault with Tiny on any point, partly because 
I was grateful to her, partly because she was 
a young lady, and 1 a gentleman; she was 
much more submissive to me than usual, did 
not enter upon one argument, and asked my 
opinion upon many points, 

It was evident to me, however, that there 
was something on her mind, and the first 
surprise having been of so pleasant a charac- 
ter, I was ready to believe that there might 
be a little more than I had imagined behind 
her mysterious manner, 

Meanwhile, we went into the woods, and 
wandered about until we had found a spring, 
as clear as crystal; here we sat down and 
discussed with much interest the dinner Mrs. 
Carter had provided for us; then Tiny picked 
a select number of wild-flowers, which she 
did not throw about as usual, but tied up in- 
to a bouquet, and toward afternoon we wept 
back into the village, The little place look- 
ed quite gay in the sunshine; men were com- 
ing home from their work, women were 
standing, with babiesin their arms and hang- 
ing round their skirts, at the deors of the 
cottages; the boys and girls were pouring 
out of the school, and making the green re- 
sound with their laughter. 

“ This way, Archie,” said Tiny present- 
ly; and I followed her off the main road. 

She stopped before a small cottage, with 
a trellised porch in frort covered with hon- 
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eysuckle and climbing roses, and motioned 
me to remain silent and watch. 

I obeyed. An aged man was seated in the 
porch; his thin locks were white as snow, 
his face was furrowed ane worn, and it bore 
at this moment a look of perplexity and aux- 

jety very pitiful toseein one so old. 1 look- 
ed toward Tiny. 

** Hush!” she said, drawing me back, 

The old man was shaking his head sorrow- 
fully. 

‘*Must give it up, must give it up,” we 
could hear him mutter; * Lothing but the 
workhouse before me,”’ 

The tears came into his eyes and rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks, ‘‘ The work- 
house,”’ he repeaied drearily; and then, ‘I 
might try once more; but they ’re too clever 
for me, too clever!’ He went back into 
the cottage, and brought out a pile of slates, 
over which his head was soon bent: in vain, 
as it seemed; for he shook his head again, 
and his tears fell upon the slate he held. 

This moment Tiny chose for pushing open 
the gate of the little garden. I, however, in 


spite of her impatient signs, drew back. I 
felt shy, for, judging others by myself, | be- 
lieved it would be painful for a man to be 


caught by another man in the act cf shed- 
ding tears; and Tiny went forward alone, 

Apparently the old man was accustomed 
to these intrusions on his privacy, since, 
making no effort to hide his emotion, he 
held out his hand and drew her toward 
him. 

“Are they harder than usual, Mr, Jo- 
sephs?”’ I heard her say. 

He answered, sighing, ‘‘ My dear, I must 
give it up: there’s no use persuading me any 
longer. I’m not sharp enough for them, 
and they know it.” 

* Ah!’ said Miss Tiny, with a most defi- 
ant air; ‘it’s all that Joshua Slithers; J 
know him,” 

Now where in the world had she picked 
this up? Evidently, too, her suspicions 
were well grounded, for the old man an- 
swered dejectedly, *‘ Yes, my dear, and he's 
not alone; there’s a whole gang of them. 
They set their own sums, they ask me ques- 
tions, Why, the young folks I used to know 
— in the days when a schcolmaster might 
use his cane, my dear—why. they, bless 
you! they had n’t even such ideas in their 
iLeads, Reading, writing, sums, with a lit- 
tle geography and history for the bigher 
branches; now a schoolmaster must know 
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about the moon and the sun and the planets; 
he must teach science, as they call it. It’s 
too much for mé, too much: I must give it 
up.”’ 

“*Mr. Josephs,” said Tiny, with decision, 
“vou must not give it up.” 

**So you said before, my dear, and I 'ye 
tried; but it’s no use. Yes, Joshua will 
have my place, He’sasharp lad. If I had 
made him my assistant, as his father asked, 
maybe nought of this would have happened; 
but I couldn’t, ’T was against my con- 
science. You see, I’ve watched Joshua, 
He’s clever, but his heart’s bad; and the 
hearts of country lads want education as 
well as their heads. Joshua might make 
them clever, but not good, my dear, not 
good.” 

**I am sure he could not, Mr. Josephs, 
So, you see, it would be wrong of you to 
give up to him.” 

** But what am I to do, my dear?” 

**Do youremember what I told you when 
I was here last?’ 

**Why, let me see. You did those sums 
for me.” 

** And was n’t Master Joshua surprised!’ 
she said, clapping her hands triumphantly 
at the recollection, ** But I said something.” 

A smile came over his furrowed face, 

**Yes, yes; and I weil-nigh believed it, 
my dear. The greatest of all told us not to 
pin our faith to what we could see; and it’s 
my belief that’s what people are doing now- 
a-days with their sciences and research, as 
they cali it, and powers of observation. 
Yes, my dear, you told me you were a fairy- 
godmother; | remember, I remember; and 
vou look like it too,’’ 

Tiny’s eyes sparkled, ‘‘ And I had come 
— why had I come, Mr, Josephs?” 

His smile had broadened into a laugh. 
“?T was singular you should know; only 
girls are so mighty sharp! You were sent, 
you told me, to get the better of Joshua 
Slithers, and that you knew an assistant.” 

** Yes, yes:’’? she began to dance in her 
glee. **And he knows all about sums, 
much more than } do, and he could answer 
questicns about the sun and moon, and” — 

But jest the list of my aequirements 
should assume an altogether extravagant 
length, I here thought it fit to interrupt 
Tiny by presenting myself. 

Half startled, the old man arose to his 
feet, and made me feel awkward by bowing 
low. 
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“Js this the assistant, my dear?” he 
whispered to Tiny. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“But he’s quite the little gentleman.” 

“ He igagentieman,” Tiny answered con- 
fidentially; ** only don’t tell asingle person, 
Mr. Josephs; and he’s been toa geutieman’s 


“Sir,” I said, for the old man looked a 
little frightened, ‘may I stay with you for 
afew days and try what I can do?” 

He looked toward Tiny, who nodded de- 
cisively. 

“She knows about it,” he said dejected- 
ly; “I don’t. Girls are very sharp.”’ 

“Then it’s all right,” she cried, “and I 
shall say good-by, for I promised Mrs, Car- 
ter not to be late.” 

It was in this singular way that I entered 
upon my first appointment, 

Mr. Josepbs, I could see, was exceedingly 
doubtful at first, but many days had not 
passed away before he found out that there 
was something in his new assistant. My 
training at Harrow, and the instruction I 
had picked up from my tutors, stood me in 
good stead now, for to correct the sums and 
exercises of these country lads was simply 
child’s-piay to me, 

But it was not alone my smattering of 
book-learning that helped me to retain the 
position into which shrewd Tiny had thrust 
me, for had [ known as much as an Oxford 
don, my boyish appearance and white hands 
would have been desperately against my 
gaining the necessary power, but for two 
inheritances from the life that had gone by. 

My uncle had taught me to box, and I 
flatter myself that I had made good use of 
the opportunity, 

I could keep my temper.in a fight, and use 
my fists scientifically. The consequence of 
this was that when, once upon a time, Mas- 
ter Joshua Slithers summoned me, in the 
presence of all the boys, to the green, that I 
might receive at his hands public chastise- 
ment for calling him publicly a liar and a 
sneak, I sent him away blubbering; and his 
father, a stout burly farmer, who happened 
to be standing by, said he richly deserved 
What he got, while from that time forth all 
the boys in the village treated me with res- 
pect. I had dethroned a tyrant, Joshua had 
long been known as a bully; and since they, 
of course, did not understand the power of 
science, our disparity in apparent strength 
made my victory seem nothing less than 


magical. But my second inheritance also 
did me good service, for it made me a 
leader, 

It was svon rumored abroad that no boy 
in the village understood boys’ games as I 
did, and that no one was so fuil of resources 
for the comfortable spending of a half-holi- 
day. Now, I was ready enough to teach 
play as well as sums, but I would only play 
with those who treated me civilly. More- 
over, owing to training, and, I suppose, 
birth, I had acertain sharpness of wit that 
the native gentlemen of the village lacked. 
Those whom I desired to punish I could 
make into Jaughing-stocks, and I find that 
amongst high and low this position is gen- 
erally disliked. 

The result of all this was that the village 
lads, both belonging to the school and not 
belonging to the school, found out presently 
that I was a person whom it might be weil 
to keep in good temper. First, I was unmo- 
lested; later, I was followed; and meanwhile 
I remained with Mr. Josephs, who, relieved 
from the pressure of anxiety, seemed to re- 
new his youth. Our school increased in 
numbers; we had evening classes; in time 
he became so prosperous that before the end 
of that year I was able to give Tiny « new 
frock. 


CHAPTER XI. 


One, two, three years passed away une- 
ventfully. Tiny and I were not found out 
by the ghosts of our past life, who, in our 
memory, had become like ghosts. She re- 
mained with Mrs, Carter, whose one trouble 
with regard to her was that she was too good 
for the place, for Tiny had grown both pret- 
ty and clever, She was seventeen now, as 
straight as a reed, and as fresh and whole- 
some as a newly opened rose; her eyes had 
a trick of dancing with fun on the smallest 
pretext; and the only fault I had to find 
with her was that she was always laughing. 

For I continued to be somewhat sentimen- 
tal. Lwassixieen, I suppose itis not right 
to speak of our own appearance: certainly, 
no amount of shrewdness could ever enabie 
us to ** see ourselves as others see us;”’ and 
when I say that I believe I was an excep- 
tionally handsome boy, I must expect to be 
required to run the gantlet of criticism. 

But the fact remains, I had an olive 
complexion; eyes dark enough and fierce 
enough to suit such a person as that inter- 
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esting “‘Oorsair’’ of Byron’s, who, at this 
period, was my hero and model; and black 
curling hair. I was as tall as many boys at 
twenty, and broad-shouldered to boot; and 
I had an incipient mustache, soft and ten- 
der still, but evident to the most casual ob- 
server, which, although I professed to regard 
it with manly disdain, was to me an object 
of secret pride. I was able to dress well. 
What I earned, indeed, only kept me in art 
materials and ties; but Mr. Josephs and 
Tiny, who both, in a surreptitious and un- 
derband way, \ook considerable pride in my 
appearance, were careful that as regarded 
the more expensive part of dress I should 
not want. The old man had quite a little 
wardrobe of superannuated garments, be- 
longing to his dandy days, laid by in chests 
and cupboards, and one after another of 
the precious relics he had ailowed to pass 
under Tiny’s transforming scissors. Up to 
this moment, consequently, I had never been 
without a good suit, in spite of my abnor- 
mally speedy development. 

Owing to all this, mingled, no doubt, with 
the romantic halo which continued to envel- 
op Tiny and me, I became an object of some 
interest, especially amongst the young ladies 
of the village; even farmers’ daughters, who 
rode to hounds, and sat working at worsted- 
frames, and could play ‘*God save the 
Queen” and “ The Blue Bells of Scotland”’ 
on the piano, took notice of me; and some 
of these were both pretty and pleasant; but, 
to my partial mind, no one as yet was like 
Tiny. 

She and I, meanwhile, quarreled as much 
as ever; she was often saucy, I was often 
sullen; but scarcely a day passed without 
our meeting, either at the farm, where I was 
always welcome, or in our little cottage, or 
in the woods and Janes. I directed her stud- 
ies, — for Tiny was very anxious not to drop 
into the mere servant-girl; she took a deep 
interest in my progress in art, criticised the 
pictures I produced, and had a wonderful 
keenness in discovering little corners here 
and there of meadow, brilliantly colored 
with flowers, or mussy rock overbanging 
some angle of the stream, where the ysllow 
poppy nodded, or scrap of distant landscape, 
which could be well worked up into a pict- 
ure; she had, in fact, much taste, and what 
is called an eye for the picturesque. In all 
that related to art we sympathized: when 
it came to poetry we disagreed, Tiny, from 
my point of view, was too fond of what was 


funny. A joke, a riddle, an amusing tum 
of speech, anything quaint or odd, delighted 
her. She would suddenly burst out laugh. 
ing on what seemed to me most inadequate 
occasions, She could also cry very readily, 
At the sight of a lame child or a suffering 
animal, | have seen the tears pour down 
Tiny’s cheeks; but she either could not or 
would not get up any interest in my Cor. 
sairs or Giaours, or Alastors. 

I suspected her of perversity, and on oneof 
these occasions subjected her to a rigid cat- 
echism as to the actual state of her mind, 

**Do you mean to say that you feel noth- 
ing, Tiny?” I asked. 

** What is there to feel?’”’ she said, witha 
look of calm wonder, which provoked me so 
much that I could not even answer; and 
this practical child of a practical age went 
on; ** It seems to me that they were making 
themselves miserable about nothing.” 

‘Nothing!’ I cried out. ‘Is the mys- 
tery of life, then, nothing? Is fate nothing? 
Is 

But I could not at this moment find a 
single woe, however vague, to add to my 
list, — an hour later, instances flowed rapid- 
ly enough from my brain, —and Tiny of 
course began to laugh, 

I give this as an illustration of our differ- 
ent tones of mind, for it would have been 
impossible, probably, to find two young peo- 
ple more unlike. This may have been the 
reason, partly, that, as days and weeks 
went by, we seemed always to become more 
necessary one to the other, 

But I must hasten on now to the great 
event of our youth. Tiny was seventeen, 
as I have said; I was sixteen. 

It was in spring, in the beginning of the 
month of May, I think, —a warm May, for 
a wonder, and inexpressibly lovely. The 
hedges were of a tender green, and delicate 
flowers, blue and yellow and lilac, were 
peering out from beneath them; the abun- 
dance cf white and pink vlossom in gardens 
and orchards made one think that the beau- 
tiful old earth was decking herself out for 

her bridal; the lime-trees were covered with 
pale green buds; the chestnuts seemed to be 
thrusting up flame-fingers to the sky; even 
the tardy old oaks looked golden, as if the 
garment of life were falling upon them 
once more, 

Such a spring, and a half-holiday! and 
Tiny and I, who bad met as usual to spend 
it together, were sitting under the single 
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apple-tree in Mr. Josephs’s garden, deep in 


conversation, 

As it happened, there was at this time a 
certain topic which interested not us alone, 
but every man, woman, and child in the vil- 
lage. This Tiny and I were discussing, 
since for us it had the charm of an exciting 
romance, I must explain this as rapidly as 
possible, 

Not far from the farm was a fine old man- 
or-house, that stood deep in its own grounds, 
For many years it bad been uninhabited, ex- 
cept by a housekeeper, This ancient dame 
was a friend, indeed an old patroness, of 
Mrs. Carter, and though her influence Tiny 
and I had been, as a general rule, free of the 
gardens and grounds; once or twice, when 
in particular good humor, old Mrs. Grace 
had even allowed us to roam ever the house, 
which became to us a kind of enchanted 
ground, peopled with fair ladies and brave 
knights, and rustling with mystery, 

To the enligtened story-reader tuere is, of 

,course, no need to do more than hint that 
concerning this long-empty house legends 
without number were afloat. The name of 
its ghosts was legion, and several past gen- 
erations had a representative amongst them. 
Owing, I suppose, to the trite fact that the 
near-at-hand or close-at-home is generally 
more interesting than the distant in time 
and space, one particular ghost had, as re- 
gards the interest it excited, carried away 
the palm from all others, 

I used to think the ghost in question most 
remarkable: since I know more of affairs 
spiritual, I have found out that she at least 
lacked the element of originality, Most of 
us, I feel sure, will have met her several 
times: the foreign lady, with dark hair and 
glittering eyes and olive complexion, and a 
yellow satin dress fitting closely to her sad- 
ly emaciated frame. 

Now the exciting point about this spirit 
was that its original had actually been in the 
manor-house within the memory of the in- 
habitants of the village, and that, for a con- 
siderable time, no one could have told for 
certain whether or no she was actually 
within its walis, so retired was the lise she 
led, either from constraint or inclination: 
hence the apparition, As a fact, I believe 
the lady had been fair; but chosts cannot 
be expected to attend to these trivial de- 
tails. 

What was certain, however, was that she 
had arrived, and that in due course of time 


an infant daughter was born, and that short- 
ly after there was a general departure from 
the manor-house, and from that moment no 
one on the estate had again seen Sir William 
Beaufort or his lady in the flesh. It was sup- 
posed that they had both died abroad. In 
any case, now, and for some years past, the 
estate had been managed by trustees for the 
benefit of little Miss Beaufort, who was 
being educated, noone knew exactly where, 

“°T is the fashion,” Mr. Carter used 
sometimes to say, “‘for everything to be 
done in a close way in that family, and 
*t will be the same, I suppose, to the end.” 

This expressed the general belief. Great, 
then, was the universal excitement when it 
was openly given out by the agent that Miss 
Beaufort, having finished her education 
abroad, was to return, with her companion, 
a cousin of her father’s, — who, it now ap- 
peared, had been with her for some years, — 
and formally take possession of the manor- 
house, 

And yet the element of mystery was not 
wanting, for, though all the tenants, who 
wished to make a demonstration of some 
kind, were earnestly desirous to ascertain 
from the agent when the young lady might 
be expected, nothing definite was known. 
A strict watch was maintained, but it was 
baffled; and presently it came to be known 
that late on one of these May nights Miss 
Beaufort and her companion had driven 
rapidly through the village, and that the 
youny lady of the manor was actually in- 
stalled in the home of her fathers, 

That all this was exciting may well be 
imagined. Tiny and 1, who had long taken 
a deep interest in the old house, and the old 
stories concerning it which Mrs. Grace had 
recounted to us, were specially excited, 
What Miss Beaufort was like, how she 
would act, whether we should ever see her, 
were questions we had several times dis- 
cussed, and now, under the blossoming 
apple-tree, we discussed them again. . 

There was not much that we knew to be 
said on the subject, for even conjecture had 
exhausted itself, while the wildest specula- 
tion had nothing further to advance. As | 
Tiny talked I began to grow sleepy, yawned 
two or three times, and finally allowed my 
eyelids to fall. 

She was not offended, as I might have 
been under similar circumstances, 

** Poor boy!’ I heard her say softly; “‘ he 
is tired.” It was Tiny’s delusion (and I 
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must confess that it did not disagree with 
me upon occasions) that I was delicate, and 
had a strong tendency to overwork myself. 
When blinkingly 1 opened my eyes, “ Take 
a little nap,” she said; *‘I will bring out 
my work.” 

it was work for me, of course, the mend- 
ing of some under-garment, and she set her- 
self to it, humming as gayly as if to be con- 
stantly working were the happiest lot in 
life. 

Her voice and the rhythmic movement of 
her busy fingers had a luiling effect on my 
senses. Though I tried to remain awake 
and make myself agreeable, I gave way pres- 
ently to the delicious urgency of sleep. 


In that sleep — but perhaps it may be as 
well to pause fora moment. Of what hap 
pened, more hereafter; meautime, I may 
just remark, that to beings like ourselves, 
who take pride in the capacity of self-diree. 
tion, it must be a fact strange and not a it. 
Ue suggestive that the circumstances which, 
more than any other, are to affect the cur 
rent of our lives, do not come at our bidding, 
It is in those moments when we are helpless 
as to any conscious power of volition, that 
the lasting impessions are usually made, and 
we can no more resist them than the child 
can prevent the brooding mother-iove and 
anxious mother-face from being its first and 
most abiding memories, 


ASTONISHING FEATS OF JUGGLERY. 


In Delhi, India, we saw the celebrated 
basket trick, which is sometimes poorly im- 
itated by -professional magicians in this 
country. A native produced a basket and 
blanket, and after permitting us to see that 
they contained nothing, inverted the basket 
on the ground and covered it with the blan- 
ket. We paid no attention to his incanta- 
tions, but kept our eyes fixed on the basket 
and around it, resolved that no boy should 
be smuggled into it or out of it without our 
seeing him. What made the feat stil] more 
wonderful was the fact that the performer 
stood in a clear space, and we could look 
down npon him as he proceeded. He went 
through the customary act of thrusting a 
sword through the interstices of the basket, 
when the cries of a boy were heard, as if 
in mortal pain, issuing from the basket. 
Turning it over, there was a boy within, ap- 
parently unhurt, seemingly enjoying the 
fun. Restoring the basket, with the blan- 
ket over it, to its former position, with the 
boy underneath it, the juggler went through 
with some incantations, and then running 


lis sword under the blanket, tossed it away 
from him, Turning over the basket no boy 
was to be seen. So far as anything could 
be observed there was no possible place in 
which the boy could be concealed, 

Another feat quite as astonishing we saw 
performed in the streets of Constantinople. 
An itinerant magician showed us a cane 
which had the appearance of being wood 
and very knotty. This he tossed in the air 
as high as he could, aud when it struck the 
ground it took the form of a live serpent, 
with blazing eyes and rapid movements. It 
looked like a dangerous specimen, and one 
which no man in his senses would like to 
approach. Catching up this monster, the 
fellow coiled it round his neck and fondled 
it, while it writhed and exhibited the most 
venomous qualities, Throwing it high in 
the air, it fell to the ground the same cane 
which we had handled at our ease. It was 
this trick which Aaron performed in Egypt 


when he turned his rod into a serpent, and — 


the Egyptian magician did the same thing 
in imitation, 
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In wrong, but not in sin; 
Tn noise, but not in din; 
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80.—Diamond. 
In magazine; to fondle; a beverage; a 
wooden vessel; in BALLOU 8. Ginx. 


81.—Numerical Enigma. 


The whole, composed of ten letters, is 
the name of a well-known writer. 


Beauv K. 


The 8, 2, 1, 10. is a kind of coal, 
The 7. 6, 3. 4, is strong. 


The 5, 9, isan exclamation. RUTHVEN. 


Word Squares. 


82.—One of the salts of soda; egg-shaped; 
a sharp instrument; to compensate; a city 
in Spain. 

83.—A place of resort; a lady writer’s 
nom de plume ; a Romaz general; extracted 
matter; endures, SKEEZIKS, 


Decapitations, 
84.—Belhead a pawn, and get a ridge; 
again, and get to sharpen, 
85.—Behead a smail cup or bottle, and 
get artifice; again, and get custom. 
Gypsy. 


Geographical Enigmas. 

86.—The 1, 2, 3, is addition; the 4, 5, 6, 7, 
is above, The whole is a town in Maine. 

87.—The 1. 2, 3. is a piece of machinery; 
the 4. 5, 6.7, 8, 9% is a connection, The 
whole is a town in Vermont. 

88.—The 1, 2, 3, 4, is a weapon; the 5, 6, 
7.8.9, is a part of the face. The whole is a 
town in Massachusetts. 

89.—The 1. 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, is a ruler; the 7, 
8, 9, isa weight. The whole is a town in 
New Jersey. BENSTON. 


Answers Next Month, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers we 
will send a novelette; and, for the seeond 
complete or best incomplete list, ** The Mys- 
tie Knight ’’ for six months. 

English Boy, West Bethel, Me., sent the 
best list of answers to the January puzzles, 
No complete list of auswers was received. 


Aécepted. 


Puzzles by Uncle Ned, Beau K, Cyril 
Deane, Wild Rose, Anser, Towhead, and 
English Boy. 


All are cordially invited to send original 
puzzles and answers. 


RUTHVEN. 


OY SS XO) | 
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Baliou’s Monthiy Magazine. 


TDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have 
published the following new and useful 
works: **The Commercial Products of the 
Sea, or Marine Contributions to Food, In- 
dustry, and Art,.”’ by P. L. Simmons, editor 
of the * Journal of Applied Science,’’—a 
very useful book for reference; ‘* Modern 
Fishers of Men among the various Sexes, 
Sects, and Sets of Cnartville Church and 
Community,” by an unknown author, who 
has writien a very spicy novel; ** A Glossary 
of Biological, Anatomical, and Physiological 
Terms,” by Thomas Dunman,—a handy 
book for students and those who do not 
like to waste time in hunting up definitions 
for hard. scientific words; ** The Multi- 
tudinous Seas,”’ by 8S. G. W. Benjamin, one 
of Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series, 


the price of which is 25 cents; ‘‘ Premature 
Death, or Promotion a Prevention,” and 
“The Home and Its Surroundings,”’ form- 
ing numbers 3 and 4 of those useful little 
Health Primers, which contain so much 
valuable information. 
PHILOMENE’S MARRIAGES. A French 
society novel. By Henry Greville. Witha 
preface to her American readers. This is 
the last novel of this poptlar and fascina- 
ting writer, just written, and translated in 
Paris by Miss Helen Stanley, under the au- 
thor’s supervision, and published in this 
country by T. B. Peterson & Brothers sim- 
ultaneously with the publication of the 
work in Paris, being printed here froim the 
advance manuscript of the work just re 
ceived from the author from France, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E. M.— We are not in need of new 
contributions, and we pay for what we ac- 
cept. 

J. A. B, —It is useless to name prices, as 
we are not in want of manuscript at the 
present time. 

H. E. Mc. — Your manuscript is too flip- 
pant and vuigar for us. There is neither 
wit nor fun in it. 

M.— Too late, The fault was your own, 
and the last installment had gone to press 
before your note wes received. 

J. P.—Seven doilars appears to be wo 
small a sum to pay for such a valuable essay 
on mind, and so we must decline it. 

M. H. A. —“ At Last” will answer fora 
new beginner; but it will not do for us, so 
we have put’one side, as you requested, 

Cc. D. B.— Better confine your pen to 
short stories. They are more in your line 
than long ones, and much more satisfac- 
tory. 

A. B.— Many thanks for your kindness, 
We should have written to you had you 
sent a stamp. We do not want the article 
you have written. 

Apa. — We did not refer to you or think 
of you when we wrote the notice. We es- 
teem your manuscript too highly for such 
criticism. It was a different person. 

W. B. C.— Your poems are too long for 
our pages. And we can also add that they 
are very doleful in sentiment, Do look at 
the bright side of life as far as you possibly 


can. 
Mies S. — We regret that we must refuse 


your request, as the volumes are too valua- 
ble to be loaned to any one. We have made 
a rule to that effect, and do not care to vio- 
late it even for you, 

GARLAND. — We can send you all of our 
brilliant novelettes, postpaid, for $1.25. 
You will like them, as ail unite in pro- 
nouncing them the best-reading books in 
the country at the price, 

DECLINED, WitH THANKs.—‘‘A New 
Novelette from Kentucky; ** A Thwarted 
Revenge;’ ** Ah. Ha!’ a poem;” “ Comfort 
in Affliction;’ ‘To One that I Love;’ 
** Behold they Pray.’’ 

8S. C. B.— We do not need your story, 
and would have returned it if you had sent 
stamps. It is cool in you to send us manu- 
script, and ask us to forward it to your ad 
dress at our own expense. We treat you as 
we do others. 

K. H.— If you had not neglected to give 
your name, town, and state, you would 
have received BALLOU'S MAGAZINE in a 
few days after your letter was written, As 
you neglected ail of these things, we had to 
wait until the receipt of your note utvering 
strong complaints. 

W. H., Jn. — Mr. Earl Marbie desires us 
to thank those who have written to him 
such kind and complimentary letters re 
garding his dialect poem, * Daddy Joe’s 
Sweetheart,” in the February numver of 
BALLoU'S MAGAZINE, The poem 
been noticed in many of the journals of the 
country, and all of them speak in high 
terms of its originality and quaintness. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


A LACTOMETER. — Any housekeeper who 
desires to test the purity of the lacteal fluid 
furnished daily by the milkman can provide 
herself with an impromptu and to all pur- 
poses an efficient lactometer in this easy 
way: Procure a glass bulb and stem, both 
hollow, load it with quicksilver, sand, or 
even bird shot, until the instrument will 
float upright in milk known to be pure. 
Mark on the stem the pointto which it 
sinks, —the surface point. Remove it from 
the milk and float it in pure water, marking 
the surface point as before, which will be 
considerably higher than the other mark. 
Now take a narrow slip of paper, capable of 
being rolied lengthwise and inserted in the 
stem of the instrument so that figures on it 
will be visible through the glass. Lay off 
on this, —in the direction of its length,—a 
aspace equal to the distance between the 
two surface points, numbering the first 
point 0 and the other 100, Subvide this 
space into ten or twenty portional spaces 
correspondingly numbered, roll the slip and 
insert itin the stem until the 0 is at the 
surface point of the milk, the 100 at that of 
the water. Your lactometer is now com- 
plete, Float it in your milk-can every morn- 
ing, and the depth to which it sinks will reg- 
ister the percentage of dishonest water, if 
any, the milk contains, Suppose, for ex- 
ample, the instrument sinks till the surface 
line cuts the figure 15. The milk contains 
15 per cent of added water. 


Tue Way GERMAN ARMY HORSES ARE 
Fep. — The horses of the German army are 
now fed with biscuits. These consist of 
thirty parts of oat flour, thirty parts of dex- 
trinated pea flour, thirty parts of rye flour, 
and ten parts of linseed flour; sometimes 
of twen!y parts of pea flour, twenty parts of 
wheat flour, twenty parts of corn meal, 
twenty parts of rye flour, ten parts of grated 
bread, and ten parts of linseed flour. The 
ingredients are made into biscuits. The 
first-named mixture is the vest. These bis- 
cuits are made with a hole in the middle of 
each, so they can Ve strung on a string and 
havg to the saddle-bow, or be carried by the 
trooper around his waist. Each biscuit 
weighs, when baked dry and hard, about 
two ounces. Seven biscuits are vrokeu up 
and given to the horse in the morning, 
moistened with water if convenient, other- 
wise dry, —twelve at noon, and seven at 
night. After careful experiment in camp, 
on the march, and campaigning, they are 
reported by ali the cavalry and artillery offi- 
cers better than oats. A trooper can easily 
carry thirty pounds of these biscuits, which 
will furnish his horse with full rations fur 
eight days, or will serve, with forage, for 
twelve days’ hard marching. 


DisTANces AROUND THE WORLD. —A 
table of distances around the world may not 
be uninteresting, and so we append it: — 
MILES. 
3 450 


New York to San Francisco 
San Francisco to Yokohoma 
Yokohoma to Hong Kong . 
Hong Kong to Singapore 
Singapore to Bombay. . 
Bombay toAden .. . 


4.765 
1.624 
1,150 
-400 
1,669 
1,304 
250 
1,308 
530 
316 
306 


Aden toSuez ... 
Suez to Alexandria . 
Alexandria to Marseilles 
Marseilles to Paris. . . 
Paristo London ... 
London to Liverpool. . 
Liverpool to New York . . 4 

The above includes the direct line around 
the world. There are any number of de- 
tours that can be made if the traveler has 
the time, money, patience and endurance to 
make them. 


FrEE Masons. — At the end of the last 
year the number of Free Masons in the 
world was avout 5,000,000, and of lodges 
about 15,000. In Germany, there were 342 
lodges; iu Switzerland, 33; Hungary, 44; 
Roumania. 11; Servia, 1; England and 
Wales, 1187; Scotland, 334; Ireland, 289; 
Gibraltar, 5; Malta, 4; Holland and Lux- 
emburg, 46; Belgium, 15; Denmark, 7; 
Sweden and Norway, 18; France, 287; 
Spain, about three hundred; Portugal, 22; 
Italy, 110; Greece, 11; Turkey, 26; Egypt, 
28; Tunis, 2; Algeria, 11; Morocco, 2; the 
West Coast of Africa, 11; African Isiands, 
25; the Cape. 61; Arabia (Aden), 1; India, 
118; Indian Islands, 16; China, 13; Japan, 
6; Australian Islands, 4; Austraiia, 229; 
New Zealand. 84; United States, 9804; 
Canada, 535; Cuba, 30; Hayti, 32; West 
Indian Islands, 65; Mexico, 13; Brazils, 
256; other states in South America, 179. 


WATERING Horses.—An English “* Horse 
Lover” writes: “1 wish to add my testi- 
mony as regards the necessity of watering 
horses suffiziently. For twenty years we 
have kept in our stables an average of ten 
horses, We have never known a day’s ill- 
ness among them; several are over thirty 
years of age, and capavle of any amount of 
work. I attribute this to my daily visits to 
the stable, when I always find either a 
trough or a pail full of waver within reach 
of each horse. By this means I know that 
at least once a day they are able fully to 
quench their thirst, I never had dealings 
with a coachman who did not think it a risk 
to let his horses have more than a modicum 
of water. I would also add that we have 
not such a thing as a bearing-re'n in our 

, and I never use blinders,” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


ALUM IN our Breap. — The adulteration of food and 
drinks has become almost as general as the use of the 
articles itself. Scarcely an article used by men in civi- 
lized countries has escaped this process where it was 
possible to unite some cheaper substance with it. Flour, 
coffee, tea, sugar, butter, and a hundred other articles, 
are well known to be the commonest articles that undere 
go this adulteration process: The methods have been so 
often exposed, that the public are tolerably acquainted 
with the manipulations these substances undergo at the 
hands of experts. 

Bread, truthfully called the staff of life, is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

The New-York “ Post” has been giving this subject 
some attention, and has published the result of some re- 
markable investigations, which are worthy the close at- 
tention of thoughtful people From its recent exposure 
of the use of durnt alum in some brands of baking pow- 
ders, in place of cream of tartar, the following extracts 
are mainly taken : — 


Pursuing the investigation of the quality of the food 
sold in this city, the representative of the “ Evening 
Post” took up baking powder as one of the articles in 
most general use in our households. It is used by near- 
ly every family in the city, and it is naturally of great 
importance to those who eat the food made with it to 
know whether it contains anything injurious to health. 

There are certain constituents of good baking powder 
which may be regarded as entirely free from danger. 
They consist of pure grape cream of tartar, bicarbonate 
of soda, and carbonate of ammonia. The cream of tartar 
unites with the other two ingredients, and carbonic acid 
gas is thrown off, producing the same effect as yeast in a 
much shorter time. It has been found, however, that 
alum wiil also unite with the other two articles, and car- 
bonic acid gas will be produced. As alum costs less than 
three cents, while cream of tartar costs more than thirty 
cents, a pound, it is easy to see why alum is substituted 
for the latter by some baking-powder manufacturers. It 
is admitted by a!l medical authorities that cream of tartar 
leaves no injurious substance in the bread: alum, on the 
other hand, is in itself an astringent, and there is a wide 
and deep-seated prejudice against its use. In England 
and other countries, the adulteration of food with alum 
is forbidden by law, under heavy penalties. The chem- 
ical. effect of alum used in bread to whiten it is to form 
two salts of alumina, —the sulphate and the phosphate 
of alumina. When used in baking powder, the alum 
forms a third salt, the hydrate of alumina, as well as the 
other two. This hydrate of alumina is far more easily 
soluble than the other two: hence any objection that 
may exist as to the use of alum alone in bread applies 
with greater force to its use in baking powder. This 
fact can be proven by the following-named authori- 
ties: — 

is the leader in the new school of hygiene in 
England. In his “Treatise on Hygiene,” he says, 
“* Looking then to the positive evidence, and the reason- 
ableness of that evidence, it seems to me extremely likely 


that strongly alumed bread does produce the injurious 
effects ascribed to it.” These effects, as he previously 
states, are indigestion, griping, constipation, and kindred 
troubles, resulting from irritation of the mucous mem- 
brane, produced by the astringent properties of alum. 

In Dr. Hammond’s work on hygiene, written in 1860, 
the following passages occur: ‘“‘ Alum acts by rendering 
the albumen (in the bread) less soluble.” “‘ The use of 
alum in bread is injurious, both because it tends to con- 
ceal the bad quality of the flour employed, and because 
it is capable of exercising an injurious effect upon the 
bread by rendering it indigestible. It is also probable 
that the continued ingestion of alum is calculated to dis 
order the healthy action of the digestive system.” 

Persons who have not strong constitutions, growing 
girls, young children, and nursing mothers, are particu. 
larly hable to the evil effects produced by this use of 
alum. Heartburn and the prevalent forms of indigestion 
are often solely traceable to the action of alum on the 
delicate coats of the stomach. Those who think the 
size of the dose is too small to be dangerous will see by 
the accompanying analysis that the dose is not so small 
after all: moreover, even a small dose may have serious 
results. 

To make sure of knowing the action of alum, the 
“Evening Post” ’s representative obtained the follow- 
ing expressions of opinion as to its effect when used in 
baking powder from some physicians of New York of the 
highest reputation and ability. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, formerly Surgeon-General 
United States, of 43 West Fifty-fourth Street, expressed 
himself as perfectly certain of the injurious effects of 
alum, whether used alone to whiten bread, or as an adul- 
terant cf baking powders. Alluding to the claim ad- 
vanced, that the alum was neutralized, and changed into 
an insoluble salt, he said that this was a wholly improba- 
ble assumption, since such a perfect change could not 
take place unless the amount of the alum and the bicar- 
bonate of soda were combined in the exact chemical ra- 
tio necessary for each to absorb all of the other. Not 
only was this impossible in the manufacture of large 
quantities of baking powder; but the homogeneous char- 
acter of the compound could not be exactly maintained 
throughout the whole mass, and therefore there would be 
sure to be a certain amount of free alum in any bread 
made with an alum baking powder. But, even if the ex- 
act proportion were maintained, the salts formed would 
retain their injurious properties, as they would be dis- 
solved in the gastric juice. The gastric juice contains, 
not only lactic acid, but a large amount of hydrochloric 
acid, and both the sulphate and hydrate of alumina 
would be dissolved. The phosphate might not be; but 
in that case the bread would be deprived of one of its 
most desirable ingredients, making the use of alum not 
only dangerous to the stomach, but deteriorating to the 
food. 

“The hydrate of alumina,” Dr. Hammond said, 
“‘ would certainly be injurious to the mucous membrane. 
It would inevitably tend to constipate the bowels, and 
interfere with digestion ; and anythiug that tends to ren- 
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der the albumen of the bread insoluble, and therefore 
takes away from its nutritive value, is injurious.” : 

Dr. Willard Parker said, that, if alum was substituted 
for cream of tartar in baking powder, in his opinion such 

wder would be injurious to the health, 

Dr. Alonzo Clark considers that alum has its uses, but 
it should not be ignorantly taken into the stomach in 
food. A sabstance which cah derange the stomach, and 
in certain cases produces vomiting, id not be toler- 
ated in baking powder. 

Having obtained ee amet age medical opinions, the 
reporter investigated a number of brands of baking pow- 
der. The Brooklyn Board of Health and the New-York 
Board of Health have both ordered an official investiga- 
tion of baking powder, and the Sanitary Superintendent 
of the Brooklyn Board has made his report, in which he 
says, “ From a careful examination, I am satisfied that 
the weight of evidence is against the use of alum in bak- 
ing powders, and that the risks incurred in its use are too 

t to be incurred for the sake of cheapness alone.” 

The analysis of the various baking powders, as offi- 
cially reported by the Brooklyn , reveals only two 
brands containing alum being sold in that city, — Doo- 
ley’s and Patapsco. 

As to the cream-of-tartar powders, the same report 
mentions the Royal Baking Powder as free from alum, 
and perfectly wholesome. 

There are probably more than five hundred kinds of 
baking powder manufactured in this country; and, while 
some Sf them are sold from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the majority have only a local sale near their respective 

es of manufacture. Through Dr. Henry A. Mott, 
well-known chemist, one of the most competent, 
trustworthy, and careful experts of this country, the fol- 
lowing analyses were obtained, showing the presence of 
alum in large quantities in many of the baking powders 
having a wide sale. Dr. Mott kindiy furnished, not on- 
ly the results of his own analyses, but also those of sev- 
eral chemists of high professional standing, includin 
Prof. Henry Morton, president Stevens Institute o 
Technology; Prof. R. W. Shedler; Dr. Stillwell, of 
Walz & Stillwell, analytical chemists. Dr. Mott’s re- 
port is as follows: — 


Dear Sir, — In accordance with yess request, I here- 
with embody the results of the analysis of baking pow- 
ders procured during the past three months, in all of 
which alum was found as an important ingredient : — 
“DOOLEY’S”. ... . . Contains Alam. 
(Dooley & Brother, New York. 
{Smith, Hanway & Co., Baltimore, Md.} 
{Rohrer, Christian & Co., St. Louis.] 
ANDREWS’S “REGAL” . . . Contains Alum. 
(C. E. Andrews & Co., Milwaukee. ] 
[Bennett & Sloan, New Haven, Conn.] 
“VIENNA”. . . . Contains Alum. 
(Church & Co., New-York City.] 
[Crouse, Walrath & Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
{Erskine & Erskine, Louisville, Ky.] 
“LAKESIDE” .... . Contains Alum. 
{C, O. Perrine, Chicago, 
“TWIN SISTERS” . . . . . Contains Alum. 
(Union Chemical Works, Chicago, II.) 
“WHITE LILY” . .. . . Contains Alum. 
loom, Sherman & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.] 
“MONARCH” . . .°. Contains Alum. 
(Ricker, Crombie & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
“ONE SPOON”. . . . . Contains Alum. 
(Taylor Manufacturing Co., St. Louis,} 
“IMPERIAL”. . . . . . . Contains Alum. 
{Spragues, Warner, & Griswold, Chicago.]} 
“HONEST” ... . « Contains Alum, 
[Schoch & Wechsler, St. Paul, Minn.] 
“ECONOMICAL” . . . . . . Contains Alum. 
{Spencer Brothers & Co., Chicago, I1.] 
EXCELSIOR”. . . . . . . Contains Alum. 
E. Taylor, Chicago, Ill.] 
jompson aylor, Chicago. 
“GIANT” Alum. 
“QUEEN 


[w. F. McLaughlin, Chicago.]} 
(Star Chemical Works, Chicago.] 
Yours very truly, 
Henry A. Mort, Ph. D., E. M. 
New York, Jan. 5, 1879. 
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Having obtained the foregoing, the reporter 
ed some of the manufacturers o' baking wder. 
One of the manufacturers visited was the Royal Baking 
Powder Guy 171 Duane Street. Mr. <= Hoag- 
ident ol 


land, p the company, gave the following re- 
plies : — 
Reporter: “ What is the cause of the present excite- 


ment about baking powders ?”? 

Mr. Hoactanp: “It is due to the substitution of 
alum for cream of tartar by some manufacturers.” 

Reporter: Have you ever used any alum in the Roy- 
al Baking Powder?” 

r. HoaGctann: “ No, sir.” 

Reporter: ‘But 1 find that it is used by others. 
What is it used for?” 

Mr. Hoac.anp: “I presume because it is cheaper 
than cream of tartar, which it replaces.” 

Reporter: “ You would, therefore, obtain a larger 
profit by using alum than by using cream of tartar?” 

Mr. Hoactanp: “ Yes: fora time such substitution 
would more than double our profits.” 

Reporter: “ Why, then, do you not use it?” 

Mr. Hoactanp: “ For two rasons. First, the au- 
thorities on this point are so positive and conclusive that 
the continued use of alum in this way is dangerous to 
health, that we could not conscientiously use it: if others 
choose to take risks on the public health, we shall not 
follow them, preferring to continue the use of pure 
grape cream of tartar, which is demonstrated to be 
wholesome. Second, our experience during twenty. 
years has satisfied us that that which is best for the pub- 
fie is best for us. We cannot afford to peril the reputa- 
tion of the Royal Baking Powder.” 

Reporter: ‘Can you give me any information about 
cream of tartar, —- how and where you procure it ?”” 

Mr. Hoactanp: “There are several substitute or 
‘patent’ cream of tartars on the market, principall 
made from bones treated with a strong corrosive Reid. 
But the cream of tartar we use is a fruit acid: it exists 
naturally in the grape, and during fermentation of the 
tart wines of France it is deposited on the sides and bot- 
toms of the casks. In its unrefined state it is called 
crude tartar, or argols, and is taken from the casks after 
the wine is drawn off. Each farmer has his crop of it, 
according to the amount of wine he has produced. This 
company is the largest user of cream of tartar in the 
world; and we have our agents in various parts of Eu- 
rope, collecting the crude material. It is imported into 
this country as argols, and then subjected to the higher 

rocesses of refining, by which it is purified especially 
or our purposes, forming pure white crystals, which we 
grind to powder, and in this form we use it as an ingre- 
dient of our baking powder.” 


Other interviews were had, all to the same general ef- 
fect; namely, that alum is used by many manufacturers 
to cheapen their powder, and enable them to undersell 
their competitors. Many of them are probably ignorant 
of the evil effects of alum on the system; while others 
are indifferent, so long as they make money, and no one 
can be said to have dropped dead from taking their pow- 


er. 

Dr. Mott, the Government Chemist, in his view of 
this subject in the ‘‘ Scientific American,”’ makes special 
mention of having analyzed the Royal Baking Powder, 
and found it composed of wholesome materials, havin 
for its active principle pure grape cream of tartar inste 
of alum. He also advises the public to avoid purchasing 
baking powders as sold loose or in bulk, as he found by 
analysis of many samples that the worst adulterations 
are practiced in this form, The label and trade-mark of 
a well-known and responsible manufacturer, he adds, is 
the best protection the public can have. 

By this exposure of the injurious effect of alum in 
baking powders, the public must not be frightened from 
using baking powders when properly made; of which 
there are a number in the market. In fact, baling pow- 
ders are a great convemence, ae the constituents are so 
combined that their use is always attended with success ; 
and there is no danger of biscuits made with them hav- 
ing an alkaline taste, or being impregnated with yellow 
specks or streaks, as is often the case when ordinary 
cream of tartar and soda are used. This results from the 
fact that the ordinary cream of tartar found in the mar- 
ket is adulterated from ten to ninety per cent with for- 
eign substances: consequently it becomes necessary to 
change the proportion to be used with every new lot 
which can only be correctly arrived at by a chemical 
analysis of the cream of tartar. As a matter of health- 
fulness as well as convenience, it is much better to use a 
properly made baking powder than to trust to the uncer- 
tainty of procuring pure cream of tartar and soda, 
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Baliow’s Monthly Magazine. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


They had been talking about the remark- 
able performance of Dr. Carver, the marks- 
man, who shoots, with a rifle, glass balls 
which are sent into the air as fast as a man 
can throw them, Presently Abner Bying, 
who was sitting by, said, — 

* That ’s nothing.” 

** What is nothing?” 

“Why, thatshooting. Did you ever know 
Tom Potter?” 

**Well, Potter was the best hand witha 
rifle I ever saw; beat this Carver all hollow. 
I ’}i tell you what I’ve seen this man Potter 
do. You know, maybe, along there in the 
cherry season, Mrs. Potter would want to 

reserve some cherries; so Tom would pick 
em for her, and how do you think he ’d stone 
"em? ” 

“T don’. know. How?” 

**Why, he’d fill his gun with birdshot, 
and get a boy to drop half a bushel of cher- 
ries at one time from the roof of the house, 
As they came down he’d fire and take the 
stone clean out of every cberry in the lot! 
It’s a positive fact! He might occasionally 
miss one, but not often. But he did bigger 
shootimg than that when he wanted to,” 

** What did he do?” 

“Why, Jim Miller — did you know him? 
No? Well, Tom made a bet once with Jim 
that lhe could shoot the buttons off his own 
coat-tail by aiming in the opposite direction, 
and Jim took him up.” 

** Did he do it?” 

**Do it! He fixed himself in position, and 
aimed at a treein frontof him. ‘The ball 
hit the tree, caromed, hit the corner of a 
house, and flew behind Tom, and nipped the 
buttons off as slick as a whistle. You bet 
he did it!” 

** That was fine shooting.” 

**Yes, but I ’ve seen Tom Potter beat it. 
I’ve seen him stand under a flock of wild 
pigeons, billions of them coming like the 
wind, and kill’em so fast that the front of 
the flock never passed a given line, but turn- 
ed over and fell down, so that it looked like 
a kind of a brown and feathery Niagara, 
Tom did it by having twenty-three breech- 
loading rifles and a boy to load ’em. He 
always shot with that kind.”’ 

**You say you saw him do this sort of 
shooting?”’ 

“Yes, sir; and better than that, too, 
Why, 1’ ii tell you what 1 ‘ve seen Tom Pot- 
terdo, I saw him once set up an India-rub- 
ber target at 300 feet, and hit the buii’s-eye 
twenty-seven times a minute with the same 
ball! He would hit the target, the bali would 
bounce back right into the rifle-barre) just 
as Tom had clapped in a fiesh charge of pow- 
der, and so he kept her a-going backward and 


forward, until at last he happened to move 
his gun, and the bullet missed the muzzle of 
the barrel, It was the biggest thing I ever 
saw; the very biggest — except one.”’ 

“What was that?” 

“Why, one day I was out with him when 
he was practicing, and it came on to rain, 
Tom did n’t want to get wet, and we had no 
umbrelia, and what do you think he did?” 

** What?” 

** Now. what do you think that man did to 
keep dry?” 

**T can’t imagine.’’ 

“Well, sir, he got me to load his weapons 
for him; and I pledge you my word, though 
it began to rain hard, he hit every drop that 
came down, so that the ground for about 
eight feet around us was dry as punk. It 
was beautiful, sir, — beautiful!” 

And then the company rose up slowly and 


" passed out, one by one, each man eying Ab- 


ner and looking solemn as he went by; and 
when they had gone, Abner looked queerly 
for a moment, and said to me, — 

“There ’s nothing I hate so much as a li- 
ar. Give mea man whois a friend of the 
solid truth, and tie to him,” 


** You must stay away from my house,” 
said Susie’s papa to John Henry Augustus, 
whose attentions to Susie displeased him. 
“I’m going to borrow a bull-dog,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and put him in my yard, L’li bet 
you stay away from here then!” 

John Henry Augustus meandered slowly 
away in a homeward direction. Arrived 
there, he penned a letter to Susie, telling her 
what had occurred, and despatched it to her 
by the house-boy. That individual soon re- 
plied.— 

** Will you let such a trifle separate two 
loving hearts? Just come around by the back 
way.” 

J. H. A. pranced wildly around the room, 
exclaiming,— 

**What do I care for his bull-dog, — for 
fifty — ay, for athousand bull dogs? 1’}i see 
her this night if I have to wade through bull- 
dogs, climb over buil-dogs, — yea, if I have 
to ride on a buli-dog to get there!’ 

But, when J. H. A. went round that night, 
mounted the back fence, peered through the 
gloom, and saw the cow standing under the 
porch, he slid hastily back to terra firma on 
the street side of the fence, and walked away, 
exclaiming, — 

** Gee whillikins! what a bull-dog! Why, 
he’s as big as our cow!” 

And Susie sits and wonders why her lover 
comes not. 


It was on board a good ship in mid-ocean. 
Suddenly there arose the dreadful ery of 
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Things Pleasant and Utherwise. 


“Wa leak! aleak!’ Atonce all was terror 


and confusion. 

“To the pumps!” roared the captain. 

Bravely did the ship’s company work; 
but ever there arose the despairing cry of the 
carpenter, — 

«The water gains upon us!” 

The captain’s face was knotted with the 
agony of emotion. 

“Oh for an extra pump!” he groaned. 

“An extra pump. do you say?” eagerly 
inquired one of the frightened passengers. 

‘For three more pumps I would give my 
fortune,’ moaned the captain, 

“Then, courage!” exclaimed the passen- 
ger. ‘‘ Between decks 1 have a dozen of the 
best pattern; let them be used,” 

With insane eagerness the blessed pumps 
were brought upon deck, and by their aid the 
hitherto doomed ship was kept floating as 
buoyantly as a duck, until her destination 
was reached. Then the overjoyed passen- 
gers crowded around their deliverer, and 
overwhelmed him with thanks. 

“Who are you?” at length inquired the 
captain, pressing hishand, ‘* We have nev- 
er known you. Why had you so many 
pumps with your baggage?” 

“*Gentlemen,’’ responded the unknown 
passenger, uncovering his head, and making 
a profound bow, ‘*l am a Massachusetts 
milkman, en route to the Sandwich Islands 
to establish myself in the same business.’’ 

And while the astonished passengers were 
gasping for breath, he disappeared over the 
side, and was rowed ashore, 


A story used to be told in earlier days in 
the Lowlands of Scotland in ridicule of the 
Highlanders. It was as follows:— ° 

Some Highlanders were ignorant of the 
English language, and, as they intended to 
proceed to the low country in hopes of get- 
ting employment, they were primed with 
three English phrases, which it was hoped 
would help them on among the Sassenachs. 
The first phrase, was, ‘* We three Hieland- 
men,’”’ intended as a reply to any one in- 
quiring who they were. The next one was, 
“ For the money and the penny siller;”’ this 
was meant as an answer to the question why 
they had come. In case the questioners 
should not engage their services, there was 
athird phrase in reserve, — ‘‘ If you don’t, 
another will.’’ 

The Highlanders accordingly set out, and 
had scarcely crossed the Lowland border 
when they came on the corpse of a man who 
had been slain. They stopped to look at it, 
and, while they were engaged in so doing, 
the ministers of justice came up, and, turn- 
ing to the Highlanders, inquired, — 

“Who did this ?”’ 

The reply was, “* We three Hielandmen.”’ 
ae next question was, ‘‘ Why did you do 


The answer was ready, — “ For the money 
and the penny siller.’’ 

The sheriff, pleased at having so easily 
made out the evil-doers, exclai: 


VN fon scoundrels! I shall hang you for 
t is 

To which the Highlanders complacently 
replied, — 

** If you don’t, another will.” 

On which the poor Highlanders were car- 
ried off to jail. 


A country paper did not half finish a sto- 
ry about trout in a gentleman’s trout-pond 
saving the life of a little girl who was Accus- 
tomed to feed them, and who had acciden- 
tally failen into the pond, by forming them- 
selves int» a solid body and supporting her 
in the water, lt appears there are later ad- 
vices about it. The trout not only raised 
her to the surface, but they floated her 
ashore, after which they took her on their 
shoulders and carried her up to the house, 
over half a mile, across fields, being com- 
pelled to take down ceveral fences in order 
todo it. When the father of the little gul 
came to the door in answer to the bell (rung 
by one of the trout), he discovered a lot of 
trout rolling the child on an old salt-barrel 
to get the water out of her. When she was 
finally recuscitated, the trout united in giv- 
ing three cheers, and, declining to step into 
the house to ‘take suthin,’ they trotted 
back to the pond. 


A lady carrying a small lapdog in her arms 
ascended the steps of a Sutter-street mansion 
the other day, and excitedly rang the bell. 
** Quick!” she said earnestly to the servant- 
aid ag tell me, is there company in your par- 
or?’ 

mum. Why?” 

** Because little Bijou here is going to have 
a fit; has ’em every three weeks, regular. and 
I see one coming on now. I’m afraid he’)l 
injure himself out here on the pavement. 
Now, if you’i] only lend me your parlor un- 
til the poor darling gets tprough,”’ 

But the heartiess servant refused, and the 
last seen of the lady she had hired a passing 
coupe, and was sitting up with the driver, 
sprinkling cologne in through the windo., 
while Bijou was foaming at the mouth and 
clawing up the silk cushions inside. 


A very rich old man had married a young 
wife, and died suddenly, on which the widow 
raved like a maniac, and exclaimed to the 
doctor, who stood by the bedside of the de- 
ceased, — 

“Oh, I’ll not believe that my dear part- 
ner is dead; he could not die and leave me! 
No, no! he’s alive, —I’m sure he’s alive! 
Tell me, doctor, don’t you think so?”’ 

** Madam,” replied the medical man, with 
much gravity, ‘* 1 confess that it is possible 
that he may be revived. I will apply the gal- 
vanic battery.” 

“Oh, no, no!’’ cried the grief-stricken 
widow. ‘Hard as it is to bear my fate, L 
will have no experiment against the law of 
nature: let him rest in peace.” 
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They live in a vine-covered cottage; not rich,butenougk Lived in an attic, with enough raw material of their own 
for ababy show. Aunt dies, leaving money to the chureh. 


for their simple wants, One cherub blesses their union. 


An unlaown uncle dies in the Black ills, and leaves And then her adopted mother. very poor, comes 
with them forever, 


them a gold-minc, 
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